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The Citizens Conference on the Crisis 
in Education 1 

T HE President of the United States opened the Citizens 
Conference on the Crisis in Education with the following 
words of welcome: 

"It gives me a great deal of pleasure to welcome you here. 
“I have been requested from time to time by our leading 
educators and other public men to see if some preliminary 
steps could not be inaugurated that would lead to a better 
understanding of our immediate educational problems, and 
the consequence has been the invitation extended to you for 
perhaps preliminary consideration, but in any event, to study 
the subject and see what thought could be developed. 

"Our nation faces the acute responsibility of providing a 
right of way for the American child. In spite of our economic, 
social and governmental difficulties, our future citizens must 
be built up now. We may delay other problems but we can¬ 
not delay the day-to-day care and instruction of our children. 

"This Conference is unusual, in that it invites the coopera¬ 
tion of men of widely different points of view in the considera¬ 
tion of our school and tax system from the standpoint of main¬ 
taining the welfare of the children of today. 

"Our governmental forces have grown unevenly and along 
with our astounding national development. We are now 
forced to make decisions on the merits of the various expen¬ 
ditures. But in the rigid governmental economies that are 
requisite everywhere we must not encroach upon the schools 
or reduce the opportunity of the child through the school to 
develop adequate citizenship- There is no safety for our 
republic without the education of our youth. That is the first 
charge upon all citizens and local governments. 

"I have confidence that with adequate reduction of expen¬ 
ditures there can be ample amounts obtained from reasonable 
taxation to keep our school system intact and functioning 
satisfactorily. Those in charge of the schools must be willing 
to face conditions as they are, to cooperate in discarding all 
unnecessary expenditure, to analyze all procedures, and to 
carry forward on a solid basis of economy. But the schools 
must be carried on. 


1 Report of Proceedings prepared by the Agenda Committee. 
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“I wish to thank you for giving of your time and coming 
here to Washington for this meeting. I trust that out of it 
will come recommendations that will be of national signifi¬ 
cance. Above all, may I ask that throughout your delibera¬ 
tions you bear in mind that the proper care and training of 
our children is more important than any other process that is 
carried on by our government. If we are to continue to edu¬ 
cate our children, we must keep and sustain our teachers and 
our schools.” 

This Conference was called by the President and presided 
over by the Secretary of the Interior. It met in the National 
Academy of Sciences Building in Washington, January 5-6, 
1933. It was organized by the cooperative effort of the 
American Council on Education, American Farm Bureau Fed¬ 
eration, American Federation of Labor, National Association 
of Manufacturers and the National Grange. These organiza¬ 
tions, acting through an Agenda Committee in Washington, 
selected the delegates to be invited, chose the topics for the 
agenda, and arranged the details of the program. 

Delegates were invited from twenty-eight states. Each 
was known to the members of the Agenda Committee to have 
particular interest in the matters which the Conference was 
called to consider. They represented widely different points 
of view. Of the one hundred and twenty invited, seventy 
attended. These came from the following twenty-one 
states: California, Connecticut, District of Columbia, Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia. 

Among the seventy who attended, there were eleven labor 
leaders, eleven agricultural leaders, six leaders in business and 
industry, four experts in taxation and budget making, two 
economists and political scientists, two lawyers, six leaders 
of civic organizations, ten university presidents and professors, 
ten state and city superintendents and other leaders of public 
education, two government officials, and six men of various 
other professions but interested in this topic. 

As an introduction to the business of the Conference, Secre- 
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tary Wilbur stated that the mission of the Conference, as de¬ 
fined by the President, is to recommend readjustments in edu¬ 
cation and reductions in Government expenditures that recog¬ 
nize the right of way of the children of America and the 
necessity for their adequate protection in whatever is done. 

The agenda presented to the meeting contained many sta¬ 
tistical facts significant of the present situation. For example, 
they showed the decreasing national income; the increasing 
unemployment; the decreasing export trade; the increasing 
federal, state and municipal indebtedness; the decreasing scale 
of wages; the increasing tax burdens; and the decreasing farm 
income. 

As regards the schools, the data submitted showed the in¬ 
creasing enrollment in public schools, particularly at the higher 
levels; the decreasing number of youths over fourteen years 
of age gainfully employed; the increasing per capita costs of 
public education; the decreasing funds available for support of 
schools; the increasing capital outlay and school indebtedness; 
and the decreasing teachers salaries. 

A special pamphlet on the Current Situation in Education, 
prepared by the U. S. Office of Education and the Research 
Division of the National Education Association, gave the 
conference the latest available figures concerning the school 
situation. These showed that there was relatively little reduc¬ 
tion in current expenditures for operation of schools for the 
school year ending June, 1931, and a reduction of a little over 
6 per cent in those expenditures for the year ending June, 
1932. The amount of the reduction was different in different 
sections of the country, being 16 per cent in the south central 
section, 13 per cent in the western section, 10 per cent in the 
north central section. Reductions as high as 29 per cent were 
noted in particular states. Expenditures for capital outlay 
decreased from 365 million dollars in 1930-31 to 154 million 
for the current year, a reduction of nearly 60 per cent for the 
two-year period, On the other hand, the expenditures for 
debt service have not decreased. These amount to about 15 
per cent of the total expenditures for schools, 

Reports just received from certain states indicate that the 
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situation is becoming critical this year. For example, in Ala¬ 
bama nearly 1,000 rural schools have been unable to open this 
week for lack of funds. This leaves about 90,000 children 
without any schools at the present moment. Recent reports 
from Arkansas indicate that the situation is almost as serious 
in that state. 

From data such as these it appears that expenditures for 
schools are being reduced, that the pressure for reduction is 
becoming more insistent, and that it has reached in some com¬ 
munities the point where no schools are being maintained. 

Documents were also submitted to the conference showing 
the relative expenditures for schools and other public services 
in particular communities. For example, an analysis of county 
tax budgets in the State of Tennessee showed that approxi¬ 
mately 24 per cent of the total tax levy goes for interest and 
sinking fund requirements, 44 per cent for schools, 15.2 per 
cent for highways and bridges, and 16.8 per cent for other 
county purposes. The conclusion drawn by the committee 
which made this report is: “County indebtedness is the chief 
cause for the high tax rates prevailing in the several counties 
at the present time, and these improvements are chiefly re¬ 
sponsible for the rise in taxes beginning 1917. The tax rate 
will continue high in most counties until the debts are retired." 

Another report submitted to the Conference from the Tax¬ 
payers’ Association in Illinois showed that the costs of civil 
government in counties that are organized as single units are 
less than half the costs of counties that are organized as a 
group of townships. If all counties outside of Cook County 
were organized as single political units and the township organ¬ 
ization were given up, the taxpayers would have better civil 
government with a saving of some $5,000,000, which is about 
half of the present cost. Thus one of the major questions 
faring the taxpayers of Illinois, as well as of other states, is 
whether it is better for the future generation to pay this extra 
$5,000,000 each year for the sake of preserving outworn 
political tradition than it is to modernize the organization of 
local civil government and put some of the $5,000,000 thus 
9aved into better schools. 
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Another of the documents submitted to the Conference 
contained a similar study of the wastes due to the district 
school system, This showed how the local tax levy could be 
reduced four and a half million dollars out of nine and a half 
million and better schooling be given the children by proper 
methods of consolidation. 

Another of the significant documents presented described an 
experiment in enriching the educational offerings in small high 
schools by correspondence work conducted by the University 
of Nebraska* By this plan the cost per student p er subject 
per term may be reduced as much as half with an actual in¬ 
crease in the efficiency of instruction. 

To supplement the data contained in the documents pre¬ 
sented to the Conference, each member was given ample oppor¬ 
tunity during the meeting to submit data and constructive 
suggestions for consideration. A number of such suggestions 
were submitted by individuals. For example, the Chairman 
Secretary Wilbur, raised the question whether, since the edu¬ 
cation of children cannot be postponed without serious national 
injury while the building of roads can be so postponed, a con¬ 
siderable'portion of the money now collected from gasoline 
tiytes and spent for building roads might not better be spent 
for support of schools. 

During the afternoon session, statements were made by rep¬ 
resentatives of the five national organizations that were co 
operating in the conference. These statements contained addi¬ 
tional important data and suggestions as to constructive meth 
ods of dealing with the situation. They will be printed in full 
in the report of the meeting. 

During the afternoon session an announcement was made 
of the sudden death of ex-President Calvin Coolidge The 
Conference adjourned out of respect to his memory At a 
later session appropriate resolutions were passed and ordered 
sent to Mrs. Coolidge. 

In the evening the Conference met in the Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States in six sub-committees: one on the 
relation of expenditure for education to expenditure for other 
public services; one on the organization and operation of i n 
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struction; one on buildings and equipment; one on free school¬ 
ing at higher levels; one on the relation of schools and other 
social agencies; and one on legislation. Officers of these sub¬ 
committees were appointed by the Chair. The remaining 
delegates were allowed to distribute themselves among the 
committees as each saw fit. Reports from these sub-commit¬ 
tees were presented at the Friday morning session. 

The recommendations of these sub-committees were dis¬ 
cussed, amended and adopted. The Agenda Committee was 
instructed to consolidate these reports, edit them and publish 
them, as the findings of the Conference. The sub-committee 
reports will be published in full in the complete report of the 
meeting. The Declaration of Policy that follows contains 
their substance as compiled by the Agenda Committee. 

In closing the Conference, Secretary Wilbur said: 

“We have all met here to discuss a very practical question, 
a question that is going to be decided in a thousand or more 
places, by school boards, by legislature, perhaps by Congress, 
by superintendents of schools, and the decisions made by all of 
these individuals are going to determine in a large measure 
just what will happen to this generation of American children. 

“The likelihood of suddenly coming out to clear skies is not 
very great. We have to think, it seems to me, in terms of an 
emergency that will last over the decisions of this year. So 
that I ask you as you go back to your various communities 
and to your responsibilities to bear in mind that you came here 
for just one purpose, and that was to see what could be done 
under our American system to be sure that our boys and girls 
of this particular period are not robbed of their birthright in 
education. That is what this is all about. 

“I stated here that I thought highways less important than 
schools. I still think so. You didn’t think it worth while to do 
anything about that. You now have the responsibility of pro¬ 
posing something just as practical as that, and of seeing that 
whatever is practical in the resolutions that are passed gets 
into the hands of the people that make the decisions. 

“If you are going to pay school teachers you have got to 
get the money to pay them, and that money now is going to 
be sought for from a dozen sources. So that we must take 
an aggressive attitude for the schools if we are going to see 
our children through. This is not a matter of passing resolu¬ 
tions. It is a matter of fighting, and there is no better thing 
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to fight for than the American school child. I want to leave 
with you as you go that challenge, light through for those 
American school children, fight the highways, fight the poli¬ 
ticians, fight all the groups. It is worth while.” 

Declaration of Policy 

1. Education is a fundamental obligation of public policy, 
related inseparably to long-term economic conditions and to 
the forms of governmental administration set up by organized 
society to provide for the general welfare. 

2. Educational procedure must be evaluated eventually in 
terms of far-reaching and broadly inclusive social purpose. 

3. In this conference we are concerned with one aspect of 
the educational problem—the adjustment of school costs to 
long-term economic conditions with no damage to the child. 

4. Education is a necessity not a luxury since the growth of 
the child cannot be halted or postponed during an economic 
emergency. Therefore, educational service should be ac¬ 
corded a high degree of priority in determining the purposes 
and services which shall be supported by the States during a 
depression, 

5. The major wastes in education should be eliminated 
through the abolition of control over, and interference with, 
education by politicians, of political appointments and of po¬ 
litical corruption. 

6. Local governments and local school districts should be 
reorganized and consolidated. 

7. Administrative control of the schools must be centralized 
in the superintendent, 

8. State administrative organization of education must be 
reorganized through the creation of a non-political and pro¬ 
fessional agency for the administration of the educational 
policies of the state, where such agency does not already exist. 

9. The state must assume the responsibility within its means 
of assuring adequate public education to all local communities, 
irrespective of their financial condition. 

10. We especially urge law-making bodies to give priority 
to legislation which will alleviate conditions in communities 
now being required to make injurious curtailments in their 
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school programs because of unusual burdens, inequitable tax 
systems or faulty fiscal machinery. 

11. We urge Congress to provide for federal assistance 
through emergency loans for a limited period to such states 
as may make an adequate showing of their inability to main¬ 
tain reasonable standards of support for public school educa¬ 
tion. 

12. All governments, local, state and national, should direct 
attention to the immediate reformation of the system of taxa¬ 
tion. 

13. Immediate efforts should be made through the raising 
of the general level of commodity prices, the correction of 
serious economic maladjustments, and otherwise, to increase 
the volume of income and purchasing power, and thus to pro¬ 
vide the moneys necessary for a proper educational program. 
If this is not done, widespread injury will result, not only to 
the cause of education, but to the value of all obligations, 
public and private. 

14. The Conference is deeply impressed with the serious¬ 
ness of the present situation but feels that the suggestion of 
adequate remedies is beyond the scope of its instructions and 
mission; therefore this Conference respectfully directs the 
attention of the President and of the Congress to the danger 
of gross injury to the cause of education through injudicious 
and unwise reduction of educational programs, the closing of 
schools, and otherwise, consequent upon economic conditions. 

15* This Conference recommends the careful consideration 
by another conference or otherwise, of steps deemed appro¬ 
priate and necessary for increasing the level of income and of 
purchasing power. 

16. The Conference is opposed to the shortening of the 
school year below the term existing previous to the depression, 
because such action will be a limitation upon the educational 
opportunities of the children, which in the long run will be 
neither economically nor educationally profitable. 

17. The teaching load should not be increased either in 
courses or hours, beyond the ability of the individual teacher 
to offer a reasonable standard of instruction to each pupil, and 
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should be adjusted in relation to the quality of supervision, 
the experience and qualifications of the teacher, the provisions 
for exceptional pupils, and the methods of grouping pupils, 

18. The size of classes in all special subjects such as art, 
music, manual and domestic arts should be made as large as 
that of the average academic class; in secondary schools lab¬ 
oratory periods in the sciences should be of the same length 
as periods of other subjects, and standards of accrediting 
agencies which now prevent such arrangement should be modi¬ 
fied. 

19. All possible economies in school costs such as the post¬ 
poning of building construction when and where practicable; 
the reorganization of business departments; the adjustment of 
the size of class; and the curtailing of the activities of aux¬ 
iliary agencies, etc., should be made before a readjustment of 
teachers’ salaries is effected. 

20. Readjustment of salaries, if necessary, should be made 
in relation to the reduction in the cost of living of the teaching 
group in any given community. 

21. School systems should weigh carefully any proposed 
curtailment policy with the view to securing real saving rather 
than to effect apparent economy that may be harmful to essen¬ 
tial educational standards. 

22. Every effort should be made by school systems to utilize 
to their full capacity the present school plants. A study of 
conditions in various parts of the country has shown that in 
some communities much better utilization of school buildings 
for class purposes can be effected. 

23. The curtailment of school building construction will be 
reflected in the industrial and business life of a community by 
increasing the amount of unemployment and perhaps causing 
greater expenditures for relief work. 

24. Consideration should be given in a long-term building 
program to the fact that unit costs are probably at a minimum 
at the present time and long deferred building construction 
may eventually cost twice as much as at present. 

25- A distinction should probably be made between build¬ 
ing needs that have accumulated over a period of years, and 
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the additional buildings needed each year by the normal in¬ 
crease in school enrollment. The first mentioned building 
needs may very properly be taken care of by a bond issue and 
the annual requirements may be met by the pay-as-you-go 
plan. 

26. Maintenance costs should not be reduced below a point 
where resulting deterioration of the school plant would neces¬ 
sitate ultimately greater outlay than the original repairs would 
have cost. If the condition of the school plant has heretofore 
been maintained at a high level, curtailment in repair work 
may be adopted as a temporary policy. 

27. Careful study should be made of the purchase, distri¬ 
bution, and utilization of fuel and other supplies used by build¬ 
ing employees. The proper operation of heating plants should 
be carefully provided for. Janitorial work should be stand¬ 
ardized. Proper training should be given to building em¬ 
ployees both before entering the school service and after enter¬ 
ing the system. The number of building employees should be 
kept at what is actually needed. In some communities con¬ 
siderable savings may be made in this field. 

28. Careful attention should be paid to the preparation of 
proper specifications, the purchase, distribution, care and use 
of all supplies and equipment. Permanent inventories in all 
cases should be maintained. Where school districts are small, 
cooperative plans of purchasing supplies and equipment might 
be made under the initiative of state departments of education. 

29. Rapid and unprecedented development of all forms of 
higher education during the past two decades, especially pub¬ 
licly supported higher education, not only reflects the distinc¬ 
tive character of our democratic idealism, but also furnishes 
conclusive proof of the reality of the long recognized principle 
of the equality of opportunity in American life. From these 
institutions has come a large proportion of the trained per¬ 
sonnel of the established professions and the leadership of 
our complex industrial and social life. Furthermore, the re¬ 
sults of the scientific research carried on by such institutions 
have been of well-nigh incalculable worth to the economic life 
of the nation. When viewed from these two standpoints alone 
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the general scheme of higher education of the country must be 
regarded as a principal, productive asset, the conservation and 
further development of which are matters of permanent con¬ 
cern for the states and for the nation. 

30. The effective, economical and non-political operation 
and adaptation of the plan of popular education, at all levels, 
from the elementary schools through the universities, are 
fundamental obligations of the American state. 

31. During a period of economic stress, such as that now 
existing, there is imposed upon all of those in positions of re¬ 
sponsibility, whether in government, industry or cultural activ¬ 
ity, a clear responsibility of affirming the inherent basis of our 
American plan, and of promoting confidence among the people 
in their educational institutions. In particular, efforts are 
needed to avoid any unnecessary reduction in the educational 
opportunities now available to American youth. 

32. Today all publicly supported higher institutions, more 
than ever before, are responsible for the economical adminis¬ 
tration of their funds. There is abundant evidence that these 
institutions the country over are capable of making those ad¬ 
justments in operation made necessary by any reasonable policy 
of retrenchment. They have already demonstrated their 
ability and their willingness to share the burden imposed upon 
the economic life of the people. 

33. If the state is to have during the coming generation in¬ 
stitutions adequate to serve its needs, it must not now unwisely 
weaken the human foundations of those institutions. 

34. The essential limitation upon attendance on secondary 
schools of any grade is the requirement that the student give 
such evidence of a continuing and developing ability to learn, 
as shows that he is preparing himself better to meet the con¬ 
stantly advancing demands of an effective service for life. 

The obligation of the states to afford an equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity is always predicated upon a reciprocal obli¬ 
gation of the individual to use such opportunities effectively. 

35. We are impressed with the need of a better understand¬ 
ing of our social purposes and a clarification of our social 
values if the present crisis in education is to be turned to 
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future account. This is not a subject with which a single con¬ 
ference can deal, but the necessity for a nation-wide continuing 
effort to deal with this problem seems obvious. 

36. The peculiar position of public education in our democ¬ 
racy, supported and guided by local initiative and directly ac¬ 
countable to it, suggests that there should be set up in every 
locality, councils broadly representative to mobilize and clarify 
public opinion in order to deal more generously and wisely 
with the present crisis in education. 

37. The school is only one of the many educational agencies. 
The home, the church, the library, all must be maintained and 
strengthened along with the schools. Since education does 
not stop with childhood the agencies of adult education must 
not be forgotten. Special attention might be given to training 
for parenthood. 

38. The Conference notes the critical condition of certain 
underprivileged groups, particularly the Negroes, and the ne¬ 
cessity for special solicitude with regard to them. It is obvi¬ 
ous that further diminution of educational facilities of this 
group would handicap them far in excess of the handicaps 
placed upon other children, and would hazard the possibilities 
of Negroes participating in our future society with a degree of 
efficiency commensurate with the demands. The attention of 
the country, therefore, is called to the fact that serious con¬ 
sideration should be given the past and present educational 
opportunities before attempting any further retrenchments. 

39. We are impressed with the experience of various locali¬ 
ties in moving promptly and energetically to maintain and 
extend their social services, particularly those of education, 
and we recommend that the Office of Education give nation¬ 
wide continuing publicity to these efforts. 

40. Because of the need of definite information on school 

costs at this time, the Conference regrets that the Congress 
found it necessary to discontinue the study of school finance 
carried on under the direction of the United States Office of 
Education, and expresses the hope that at an early date ways 
may be found to resume that important and especially timely 
stu dy. Albert W. Atwood, Secretary. 



The Conference on College Admissions 
and Guidance 

O N NOVEMBER 3 a conference on college admissions 
and guidance problems was held in New York City under 
the joint auspices of four organizations that have been 
active in the study of one or more phases of the problem of 
school and college relations—the Committees on Personnel 
Methods and on College Testing of the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the Relation of School and 
College of the Progressive Education Association, and the 
Educational Records Bureau. The conference was notable 
not only for the penetrating analyses and constructive sug¬ 
gestions made by the speakers, but also for the attitude and 
large number of delegates that attended. The speakers on the 
program all represented institutions and organizations that 
have been in the front rank in study and research in the field 
of educational guidance, of which college admission is only 
one aspect. 

The widespread interest in the subject matter of the con¬ 
ference is indicated by the fact that the attendance at all ses¬ 
sions was much larger than had been expected. Fully five 
hundred heard the addresses of Dr. Learned, Dean Johnston 
and President McVey. Of these, three hundred remained for 
the luncheon, at which Dean Boucher, of Chicago, was the 
guest speaker, and though it was necessary for many to leave 
New York before the close of the afternoon, two hundred 
gathered in the Egyptian Room for the formal dinner in the 
evening. Although it was impossible to obtain registration 
cards from all who attended the conference, approximately 
four hundred were filled out. Of these, 159 represented the 
colleges, including 15 presidents, over 40 deans and approxi¬ 
mately the same number of registrars or directors of admis¬ 
sion; 122 represented independent schools, among these being 
58 heads and 23 associate or assistant heads. 

The public schools were represented by 43 delegates, among 
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whom were 8 superintendents and 13 principals. The United 
States Office of Education in Washington sent 3 representa¬ 
tives, State Departments of Education sent 5, and educa¬ 
tional associations 17. This tabulation shows what a sweep¬ 
ing cross-section of the educational world was attracted by the 
subject under discussion and the list of speakers chosen to 
present the various topics that appeared on the program. 

From the beginning to the end of the conference there could 
be felt an eagerness to cooperate and a harmony of purpose 
that augur well for the ultimate advancement of the common 
aims of the sponsoring organizations and of the organizations 
represented by the speakers. There was a ready willingness 
to recognize that no one person and no one group has a com¬ 
plete answer to the multitude of questions which need solu¬ 
tion, There was also evidence of a readiness on the part of 
all to hear what others had to contribute and especially to 
listen to those who presented before the conference the points 
of view which emanated from progressive programs and 
experiments that have been carried on during the past few 
years. 

There was repeated emphasis on the necessity for freeing 
admissions procedures from the restricting bonds which, by 
losing student and institution alike in a maze of red tape, have 
frequently defeated the purpose for which they were originally 
intended and have obscured what should be their main objec¬ 
tive, a true and understandable picture of the individuality and 
abilities of each candidate for admission to college. Speaker 
after speaker emphasized the necessity for considering the 
student in the terms of his personal traits and interests, his 
capacities and his achievements. Each one stressed the neces¬ 
sity of regarding education as a continuing process and not as 
a series of separate and frequently unrelated courses that 
might have no part in, or relation to, the real life of the 
student himself. 

The afternoon was given over to the Annual Meeting of 
the Institutional Members of the Educational Records Bureau, 
though this meeting was made an integral part of the entire 
conference and its agenda was drawn up particularly to include 
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material that would be of value and interest to all. Follow¬ 
ing the opening address by President Robertson, who spoke 
of the development and the use of the American Council 
cumulative record forms for colleges and secondary schools, 
the various committees of the Bureau, which had met on the 
evening before, made their reports, revealing how much the 
Bureau has been doing since its organization in 1927 to con¬ 
tribute material of great value in accomplishing the very re¬ 
sults advocated by all the speakers at the conference. The 
report of the Committee on School and College Relations will 
be published in the next issue of the Educational Record 
and shows clearly what concrete steps have been taken by the 
committee in the matter of progressive leadership in the bet¬ 
terment of college entrance procedures. 

Up to the present time the Educational Records Bureau has 
served chiefly the independent or private schools of the coun¬ 
try. Gradually, however, it has become evident that to under¬ 
take in any adequate way to be of service in furnishing 
material that can be widely used for admissions and guidance 
purposes by the colleges, the Bureau must provide for the 
eventual development of similar service to public schools. The 
report of Dr. A. B. Meredith, of New York University, the 
chairman of the Public Schools Advisory Committee, which 
had met for the first time on Wednesday evening, admirably 
set forth the Bureau’s purpose of offering its service to public 
schools, both as a scoring and recording agency and as a 
central point for the assembling and statistical analysis of 
material which may be gathered from reliable scoring centers 
in different parts of the country. 

In his report for the Committee on the Relation of the Pri¬ 
mary and Secondary Schools, the Chairman, Mr. Charles B. 
Weld, of the Taft School, presented several resolutions de¬ 
signed to encourage the use of cumulative records of com¬ 
parable test measures, as additional data to be considered by 
the secondary schools in selecting and classifying pupils from 
the elementary schools. These resolutions will perform a func¬ 
tion similar to that performed by the recommendations prc- 
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sented to the colleges by the School and College Relations 
Committee. 

An important part of the afternoon program was the con¬ 
tribution made by representatives of other organizations that 
have been working on some phase of the problem of school 
and college relations. Dr. Josephine Gleason, of Vassar, rep¬ 
resenting the Commission on the Relation of School and Col¬ 
lege of the Progressive Education Association, told of the 
Commission's proposal of a cooperative experiment in the 
education of prospective college students that had been pre¬ 
sented to a large number of colleges and had met with an 
unexpectedly cordial reception. 

“The first provision of the plan,” said Dr. Gleason, “is that 
the schools selected for the experiment shall be free for a 
continuous period of five to eight years to experiment with 
the curriculum of college candidates. * . . New content may 
be introduced in the curricula, especially in the Arts and the 
Social Sciences; then the school programs will be sufficiently 
flexible to allow of adaptation to the individual student’s needs 
and interests as they have not been in a good many schools, 
and it is also hoped that in the case of the individual student 
the school and college will cooperate in his guidance through 
the secondary school, so that he himself may get a view of his 
problem. . - , 

“The second stipulation of the plan is that different criteria 
shall he offered for admission. The colleges shall receive, first 
of all, a recommendation from the principal of the school to 
the effect that the student has the capacity to do college work; 
that he has well-defined, intellectual interests and purposes; 
and, finally, that he is prepared to work in one or more fields 
in which the college is giving instruction. Then, in addition 
to that, the college will receive a cumulative record, detailed 
and comprehensive, following the student through his four 
years’ career, giving his intellectual developments and be¬ 
havior in general. This record will include the results of 
such tests and examinations as the directors feel will be 
illuminating.” 

Miss Gleason went on to say that “a tentative selection of 
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ten of the experimental schools has been made. This group 
will include progressive schools, some experimental schools at¬ 
tached to universities, certain public high schools, and certain 
boarding schools which wish to experiment with their cur¬ 
ricula. Already about 180 colleges and universities have offi¬ 
cially agreed to participate in the experiment and the official 
acceptance of other colleges and universities is expected soon,” 
Mr. Twitched, Chairman of the Bureau of Research of the 
Secondary Education Board, spoke particularly of the study 
of the secondary curriculum which the Board recently pub¬ 
lished and sent to a large number of colleges throughout the 
country. “That report/ 1 said Mr. Twitch ell, “brings out 
above all else the absolute necessity of correlation between the 
subject fields in the curriculum and integration in those fields. 
... It came as the result of a call from our member schools 
and all the work which we carry on at the Secondary Education 
Board arises similarly from a demand on the part of the 
schools for a study of the problems which are common to them 
all. The curriculum study has been our major project. More 
recently we have embarked on a minor project which again 
ties up with the discussion here today, namely, the study of a 
cumulative record plan. At our last conference it was voted 
that because of extensive studies being carried on by these 
organizations represented here today, we should be content 
with acquainting ourselves with the needs of our own 
member schools and then keeping in touch with these organi¬ 
zations here represented, to find out what they are discovering 
through their studies. We have questionnaires from 81 of our 
member schools and enclosed with those questionnaires was 
a wide variety of forms used by the schools in recording the 
progress of the students. The diversity of these forms shows 
the need of some better standardized form that will meet all 
needs. Our study, in its present stage, is awaiting the result 
of the studies these other organizations are carrying on so 
that we may not duplicate them/’ 

Though his name did not appear upon the program, Dr. 
Adam Leroy Jones, Director of Admissions at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, was called on and kindly consented to speak as an 
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admissions officer and as a member of long standing in the 
College Entrance Examination Board. In speaking of the 
work of the Board, Dr. Jones said, ‘There is an illusion that 
the College Board invented entrance examinations. I assure 
you that they did not. They may be guilty of many things, 
but the examinations constituted the regular method of admis^ 
sion to college in the earliest college of this country. The first 
great service of the Board was to bring about much greater 
uniformity in entrance requirements, to bring about a situation 
in which you didn’t have to read one set of Latin books if you 
were going to Yale, another if you were going to Princeton, 
etc. If you look back to the entrance requirements of the 90’s, 
you will find that in most subject matters there were wide 
differences in the requirements of different colleges. 

“Another illusion which I seem sometimes to detect is the 
idea that the Board is some kind of a metaphysical entity. It 
isn’t. The Board ls a cooperative undertaking on the part 
of certain colleges, and is the creature of those institutions, so 
that any one who objects to what the Board is now doing 
should attack the colleges and not this assumed metaphysical 
entity. The character of the Board is determined to a con¬ 
siderable extent by the fact that most of the people attending 
its meetings are in some way or other connected with admis¬ 
sion to college. 

“I suppose you know by this time that the admissions officer 
is gun-shy. He meets every day people who want to tell him 
just whom to admit to college from the enthusiastic alumnus 
who knows a prospective fullback to politicians and various 
others with axes to grind. You can see that, being accustomed 
to meeting that kind of situation, an admissions officer is likely 
to be a little bit hesitant about accepting every new idea that 
comes along, and it is that characteristic of admissions officers 
that I suspect has to do with giving to the history of the Board 
some of the traits that some of you very much dislike. 

T want to say, however, that even an admissions officer has 
not always a closed mind. Of course, there is such a thing as 
having a mind too much open. Some people have minds that 
are open at both ends. Now that kind of mind doesn’t get 
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along very well in the kind of job where his deeds come back 
on him; that is another way of saying that the admissions 
officer doesn’t want to accept right away everything that comes 
to him. Most admissions officers are keen to know about and 
take into account information which will help them to do their 
jobs better. I think it is perfectly true to say that certainly in 
the colleges that I know best most of the officers of admission 
are interested in getting as complete a picture as possible of 
the students applying for admission. They may use bad judg¬ 
ment in selecting among those, but they are open-minded to the 
extent of wanting to know all the significant facts about the 
entering students. They are interested in experiments. There 
are various ways of being interested in experiments. Some 
people are willing to accept an experiment as soon as it has 
been planned; other people will not believe in the success of 
any experiment until it has been tried for at least fifty years. 
You will find people interested in this particular topic of col¬ 
lege admissions all along the scale. I must say that those 
whom I have found willing to accept any experiment as a suc¬ 
cessful experiment, don’t usually have to do practically with 
the selection of the students. Those that do are usually a 
little more hesitant than that. 

“But I do think that much more than has been the case in 
any previous time, officers of admissions and organizations of 
people made up of those officers have their minds open to 
significant information. I don’t know anyone with whom I 
have talked about these matters who will not welcome very 
greatly, in addition to other information, these cumulative 
records. It seems to me, therefore, that we are in the way of 
making progress, in the way of getting together on these sub¬ 
jects. The idea that we can cooperate, I think, is a very good 
idea to bring forward. 

“Dr. Learned, it seems to me, presented the matter very 
completely and satisfactorily this morning. 

“You know if in your attitude toward the other fellow you 
assume or imply that what he is doing is outworn and ought 
to be scrapped, or that what you have is entirely satisfactory 
and what he is presenting are the mere jabberings of a dis- 
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ordered mind, you are not going to get very far. If you tell 
any man at the beginning of an argument that he has no intelli¬ 
gence, you destroy his confidence in your judgment once for all. 
I think we here have gotten away from that sort of thing, and 
it seems to me to be one of the most favorable signs in the edu¬ 
cational world at the present time. We are getting to the point 
where we are willing to see what the other person has to offer 
and to use it if we can use it. We are not always agreed on 
how long a thing must be tested before it can be employed, but 
we have made a lot of progress if we can respect the other 
person’s opinions. This idea of cooperation is, of course, one 
that we hear talked about a great deal and'sometimes it is 
intelligent and sometimes it isn’t. It seems to me that we have 
in these meetings a very good augury of what can be done 
toward bringing together the contributions of the various 
agencies interested in these problems, and a vision of what 
officers of admission may have as materials with which to deal 
in the future.” 

The main purpose of this conference was to bring together 
as many as possible of those who would welcome an oppor¬ 
tunity to discuss a few closely related problems of education 
in the light of the contributions made in recent years by such 
educational programs as have been conducted by the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching through the 
Pennsylvania Study, the Cooperative Test Service and the 
Committee on College Testing, and the Educational Records 
Bureau. 

There is need for mutual understanding of purpose and 
methods. There is need also for cooperation in defining and 
clarifying objectives, in coming to an agreement upon terms 
and toolsj and in strengthening through common interest and 
endeavor those undertakings which are at the same time sound 
and progressive and which will enable all to work more intelli¬ 
gently and successfully for the development of our student 
youth, 

Winston B. Stephens, 
Educational Records Bureau , 



Admission to College 

AS A VISIBLE turning point in an American youth’s edu- 
r\ cational career, admission to college probably outranks 
any other event, both in the mind of the candidate and 
in the popular estimate, to which he is not immune. It puts 
the seal of seriousness on his cultural aspirations, or at least 
fixes the social atmosphere in which he hopes to move. Grad¬ 
uation, advanced degrees, practice of the learned professions 
—all lie in a straight path beyond this parting of the ways. 
The best that inspires a thoughtful child’s personal dream, or 
the desires of parents who are ambitious for him in a social 
or intellectual direction, are bound up with “getting into 
college." 

It is small wonder, therefore, that for the realistic Ameri¬ 
can this notion and the various activities connected with it 
have assumed a concentrated importance out of all proportion 
to their intrinsic worth in a rational scheme of education. For 
pupils of a calculating disposition, or who think they under¬ 
stand the “game,” the preparatory course is attended by a 
prolonged and clever balancing of one institution or combina¬ 
tion of subjects against another in order to devise the most 
favorable terms of admission. Under recent conditions, when 
admission was at a premium and several colleges must be kept 
in reserve, the game was not unworthy of accomplished wits. 
On the other hand, pupils whose temperament leads them to 
substitute worry for objective planning spend the later years 
of their secondary course in a chill fog of apprehension. The 
"college boards” are specters, the grimness of which to a 
novice in examinations is unrelieved. The idea that tests such 
as these may possess a significance closely related to his per¬ 
sonal education rarely dawns upon the candidate. He views 
them simply as a weird and unpredictable price he has to pay 
to attain his end—“getting into college." 
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I. THE EDUCATIONAL STATUS OF ADMISSION PROCEDURE 

In this exaggerated emphasis on the overt act of admission, 
the educational values that should invariably be uppermost in 
a pupil’s mind inevitably recede in importance before the pres¬ 
sure of admission technique. It is possible that college com¬ 
mittees in charge of entrance requirements possess and act 
upon some philosophy of education. Their stipulations, how¬ 
ever, govern a highly composite situation. Whatever the 
philosophy may be, it cannot be effectively applied. The indi¬ 
vidual and his unique educational make-up, instead of con¬ 
stituting the focus of attention in shaping for him a suitable 
and continuous personal program from below upwards, are 
lost in a maze of fixed option-patterns mechanically handed 
down from above, with innumerable internal weightings that 
invite the manipulation which now ensues. 

The evil is intensified because of the absence of clearly 
defined and appropriate curricular goals with which the col¬ 
lege can appeal to the approaching student and arouse his early 
interest in his own specific education. These goals do not 
usually develop in college until the sophomore or junior year. 
Consequently, the college says: “Get in first; we will then 
decide what you ought to do.” This attitude reacts inevitably 
on the preparation. It is not a question of arousing or advanc¬ 
ing a concrete and alluring intellectual purpose. The sole 
object of the pupil is to “get in,” and that of the school is to 
“get him in,” to the exclusion of any emphatic and engrossing 
educational idea. Each activity is measured mainly by its 
effect in surmounting this artificial barrier rather than in lay¬ 
ing a solid foundation of knowledge consistent with an educa¬ 
tional purpose, already clearly understood, in which the col¬ 
lege Is to supplement the school. 

Circumstances conspire, therefore, from both sides to mag¬ 
nify the mere change from one institution to another with 
no counterpart in the educational experience which is in prog¬ 
ress, After prolonged and violent effort to be admitted, the 
freshman finds himself engaged in exactly the same work as 
before. He i$ committed to no new purpose and follows no 
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new procedure. His altered surroundings interest and im¬ 
pose upon him, but otherwise he might as well be enjoying 
a promotion from one year to another in the school from 
which he came. Proof of his genuine admission to college 
comes much later. 

For what the college needs to have demonstrated in a can¬ 
didate fit for graduation is only faintly revealed by a student’s 
ability to make acceptable “marks” in freshman subjects, let 
alone his power to satisfy the formula that admits him to those 
subjects. Many a “teacher-wise” student, whose legitimate 
draft on the institution is at most a one- or two-year “finish¬ 
ing” experience, is a past master of the ritual of marks, while 
others whose minds have carved an original course and who 
feel cramped in any set frame of admission requirements are 
often potential scholars and professional students of great 
promise. For both of these, “admission to college” is a sort 
of spasm, ill-timed and needless. It greatly disturbs the pre¬ 
ceding years, but is meaningless educationally and answers no 
fundamental questions. It is a concession to institutionalism- 
important to the prestige of a pedigreed Alma Mater, but 
wasteful and misleading for the student. 

The successful adjustment of American educational rela¬ 
tions demands a sharp deflation of this swollen and unwhole¬ 
some concern with mere admission to college. In order to 
appreciate the problem, our present practice should be kept 
clearly in mind. 

II. PRESENT PRACTICE IN ADMITTING STUDENTS TO COLLEGE 

The prevailing methods of transfer from secondary school 
to college are two: examination and certification based on the 
school record. The latter plan is followed in more than 90 
per cent of American college admissions; but the examination 
is characteristic of so important a group of the oldest and most 
reputable institutions in the country that it weighs heavily in 
any discussion of the matter. It is needless to say that both 
methods have advantages. Indeed, no satisfactory solution of 
the admissions problem can easily be conceived that does not 
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do full justice to each of the two principles which the divergent 
emphasis in our twofold practice has thus far thrown into 
apparent opposition, 

A. Certification. Admission to college by certificate usually 
involves much more than a mere voucher on the part of the 
school’s chief officer that a given pupil is prepared for college. 
Both to protect the certifying officer and to give objective 
meaning to his guarantee, the school record of the pupil is 
put in evidence, and to give the record an objectively selective 
character a “certificate standard” is set up that requires the 
attainment of certain ratings in each subject before a certifi¬ 
cate will be granted. 

Here we have an attempt to apply an altogether sound prin¬ 
ciple. It is recognized that a person’s education is a gradual 
and complicated process displaying both trustworthy constants 
and fluctuating variables, and that these can be fairly deter¬ 
mined only after long acquaintance and a cumulative appraisal, 
The only suitable evidence, therefore, for the college to con¬ 
sider in projecting the education of this person beyond the 
limits of the school is the evidence of this deliberate acquaint¬ 
ance and appraisal, 

Were the curriculum, the instruction, and the estimates of 
achievement underlying such a testimonial all that they appear 
to be on paper, the problem might well be considered solved. 
A brief inspection, however, reveals at once the weakness of 
an extremely plausible theory, and gives the college ample 
ground for settingup its own examination system to validate 
the equivocal recommendations of the schools. The weak¬ 
nesses here referred to are of course familiar, but, in view 
of later proposals, they should be briefly considered. They 
are chiefly two, 

Certification and the curriculum . By far the most serious 
defect is the present unintegrated secondary curriculum and 
its disorganizing effect on the mental equipment that the school 
is professing to build up within the pupil. The examining col¬ 
lege, although it has done its own intellectual business in 
exactly the same manner, except in a few cases, and these very 
recent, has preferred to start, at least, with minds trained in 
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a different fashion. Of what value, for the purposes of active 
thinking in college, is a course in biology or chemistry or 
ancient history laid down years before in high school and 
never revived or carried forward in any subsequent intellectual 
connection? Out of deference to administrative convenience 
in handling a vast population, the high school has made the 
colossal concession of breaking off a pupil’s contact with ideas 
immediately after he has seen them merely displayed for the 
first time, and before any true assimilation or education in 
their active use can have taken place. It means little to be 
assured as to what formal areas the pupil may have “covered” 
in this introductory and survey fashion; it means everything 
to know what ideas or sequences of knowledge he feels to be 
his own as the result of matured familiarity, and ls disposed 
voluntarily to refresh and extend. 

Hence, when we are offered a pupil’s record, even of A’s or 
B's, in a series of scattered and hermetically sealed courses 
that can have presented but a minimum of inducement to 
genuine thinking, apart from teacher, text, and credit, we are 
almost as much in the dark as to the quality of that pupil's 
present working outfit as we were before. We know too well 
that, up to the point to which education has been carried under 
such circumstances, A's and B’s can be acquired by minds with 
no lasting affinity whatever for the real values of the knowl¬ 
edge that has been surveyed. We may be dealing merely with 
good, willing conformists, working vigorously for the prestige 
with school and home which is easy for them to win and which 
they have been permitted to substitute for an intellectual pur¬ 
pose, The school certainly makes no demands that such 
motives cannot amply satisfy. 

Ratings in certification. The second point of weakness is 
one that still further vitiates the confidence already under¬ 
mined by a dispersed and static curriculum. It is the purely 
subjective character of all the judgments expressed on the 
record. Not only do we have the pupil measured solely on 
his reactions between the beginning and end of short, discon¬ 
nected courses in new stuff, but the measure is taken privately 
and arbitrarily by the teacher of a relatively small group who 
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rates his pupils on the way he thinks they have responded to 
tasks that he has himself chosen and administered. Knowledge 
of the subject, experience with pupils, opportunity to judge, 
health, personal likes and dislikes, school promotion policies 
—all count as concealed variables in his verdict. Local stand¬ 
ards of school work, levels of pupil mentality or background, 
and relations with higher institutions likewise sharply affect 
the gradings. Our first experience in testing high school seniors 
in Pennsylvania brought out the fact that in some large city 
schools operating under apparently normal conditions, groups 
of pupils individually rated D in English by their teachers 
would secure higher average scores in a standard English 
test than groups individually rated A in other schools, We 
found one case where the average of all the C pupils was above 
that of all the A pupils in the same school, due to the simple 
reason that, after sectioning the class on the basis of tested 
ability, the principal had entrusted the clever sections to a 
young and discriminating teacher who rarely gave A’s and the 
other group to a sympathetic veteran who always “marked on 
effort” and therefore rarely gave any other grade. 

Ranking pupils in a large group according to their relative 
position on a general index to which all subject ratings con¬ 
tribute, tends to even up the vagaries of individual marks, but 
is still subject to wide fluctuation between groups, A case was 
recently reported to us where a young girl who led her class 
at a private school had been accepted, while still a junior, by 
a prominent eastern college because of this high rank. For 
her senior year she changed to a school that had made a sys¬ 
tematic, qualitative selection of its pupils and had based its 
classification entirely on frequent objective testings. Here, 
instead of leadings she ranked exactly in the middle of the 
senior class, and, as a result, had her prospective admission 
cancelled by the college. 

It has been pointed out that subjective ratings on the whole 
are less damaging than the present curriculum. Clearly, if 
the latter were corrected, the value of these personal opinions 
could scarcely fail to improve. The shift to a dynamic, cumu¬ 
lative curriculum, with ideas expanding because of natural 
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growth around four or five constant centers of reference, would 
require and would develop superior teachers. Furthermore, 
even subjective judgments, when directed at a pupil’s present 
grasp of an entire field and its relationships, which he has 
studied over a long period, would probably furnish more trust¬ 
worthy measures of his true achievement than an average of 
the same sort of judgments of his work, taken morsel by 
morsel, as now, just before the pupil drops each piece into 
oblivion. It is because the curriculum itself facilitates the 
process that the European teacher, in spite of his subjective 
judgments, arrives at a truer estimate of his product than it is 
possible to obtain in most American schools. His rating is 
not a composite of forty judgments of what may once have 
occupied a mind but has in large part changed or disappeared; 
it is a considered analysis of what the pupil before him now is 
as a result of all the influences, both in and out of school, to 
which he has been subjected. 

B. Admission by Examination. The demand for an ap¬ 
proximate answer to this last, all-important question as to 
what the pupil actually brings with him, has impelled many 
of our leading higher institutions to hold fast to their system 
of entrance examinations which constitute the alternative to 
admission by certificate. Here again one recognizes the at¬ 
tempt to apply one of the soundest principles of learning. An 
individual's education can proceed successfully only by taking 
as the point of departure the mental entity that he has actually 
become as the result of previous mental activity. The number 
of years that he has studied, the schools that he has attended, 
the applause that he may have enjoyed, are all quite irrelevant 
compared with the actual state of his mind as related to his 
proposed activity in college. The mere ticking off of the 
units in a curriculum affords no assurance that a mind has gen¬ 
erated important thoughts of its own or has the means where¬ 
with to do so. “What do these school marks signify?” ex¬ 
claims the college, and rightly. “Let us see the boy perform 
for himself. We will draw our own conclusions.” 

Were adequate diagnosis by examination as simple as this 
alternative implies, and were its complications less often con- 
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fused with impressions of uncertainty and inconsistencies on 
the part of the higher institution, as to what its own aims and 
consequent "requirements” should be, this solution would 
appeal far more widely than it does at present. Under existing 
circumstances, its best feature is its directness and flexibility; 
knowledge from any source counts, and whether it be acquired 
in a week or a year, at school, or in private study, is unimpor¬ 
tant beside the demonstration that the power is there ready to 
use. 

Inference from the single examination * The chief indict¬ 
ment against the single examination for admission to college 
is one that has been rapidly emerging and gaining in force 
during the past two decades, as we have become increasingly 
aware of the subtle and complex character of mental growth* 
We are sure today that a mere “snapshot” judgment such as 
a final secondary examination affords, even assuming the best 
obtainable technique, is most frequently a distorted and badly 
weighted index to a pupil's normal achievement and power. 
The examination is upheld in principle, as an appropriate 
intellectual test by which pupils should be stimulated. Excel¬ 
lent; it is agreed that pupils should be trained to welcome pre¬ 
cisely such exacting intellectual effort. But instead of evaluat¬ 
ing the specific outcome objectively as the partial and often 
ambiguous thing it is, we proceed boldly to infer from the 
results of a single examination all sorts of abilities or disabili¬ 
ties which a highly charged experience such as this is certain, 
not to reveal, but to disguise . 1 Boys may be ranked legiti¬ 
mately enough on their ability to make a single brilliant and 
gracious appearance on a ballroom floor, but if girls proceed 
to choose their husbands solely on the basis of such judgments, 
there are bound to be serious miscalculations. The power to 
make a pleasing single showing, with one’s college career at 
stake, is a combination of knowledge, health and temperament, 

1 It was long a practice of the College Entrance Examination Board to 
have its readers explain and comment on their ratings as indicating promise 
or lack of it in the pupil. This procedure has recently been discontinued 
because of the embarrassing absence of correlation between those comments 
and the eventual outcome* as well as between the comments of different 
readers on the same candidate. 
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cleverness, and good luck—four elements that may fall into 
a wholly different combination at another time, and that al¬ 
most surely present other relations when considered over the 
pupil’s entire span of secondary education. Knowledge par¬ 
ticularly, the essential factor of these four which it is desired 
to isolate, is subject to enormous fluctuation between the mo¬ 
mentary maximum achievable by intense concentration for pur¬ 
poses of final examination, and the normal, unforced level of 
retention and use which is the sole true index of fitness to con¬ 
tinue, not only in given fields, but in intellectual pursuits at all. 
This effect alone, this premium, from factitious motives, on 
the conscious filling of the reservoir in order on a given date 
to produce the highest possible pressure of a peculiar and 
limited sort, while in itself the measure of an interesting trait, 
or capacity , of the candidate, ought to make the college wary 
of tempting inferences that may be totally false. 

The examination is likewise open to attack on technical 
grounds. As hitherto conducted in this country, it has been 
almost exclusively a subjective examination, that is, a few 
arbitrarily chosen questions with answers rated in terms of 
personal opinion by individuals of varying experience and 
competence. Broadly speaking, however, this chapter of our 
administrative effort has been watched with a more critical 
scrutiny and, within its limits, has been attended by greater 
success than any other. The colleges admitting by exami¬ 
nation early saw the advantage of pooling their operations 
and developing a uniform procedure. Under the guidance 
of the College Entrance Examination Board the preparation 
of examinations has been conducted with great care and the 
reading of the papers has been reduced as nearly as seems 
humanly possible to a flawless formula. There is good reason 
to believe that this organization is the most highly developed 
and its procedure, of its type, the most rationally defensible, 
of any examination agency in the world. 

It is because of this notable achievement of the Board in 
pushing the discursive written examination to the extreme 
limit of its technical possibilities that the inevitable short¬ 
comings of this type of test have been clearly disclosed. It is 
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not a question of bringing the technique of such examinations 
everywhere up to the Board's high standard. The defects 
are inherent. The same error of sampling in compiling the 
questions and the unavoidable variability in interpreting the 
answers are everywhere evident even under the best condi¬ 
tions. For some years, therefore, the Board has experimented 
fruitfully with the “new-type” principle in the Scholastic Apti¬ 
tude Test, and is now extending the plan to a group of “vali¬ 
dating” tests in English, mathematics, and foreign language. 
All this has been a sound and gratifying evolution for which 
the colleges, through efficient organization, are responsible. 

III. A SOLUTION BY SYNTHESIS 

Scanning the problem as a whole, with due regard to the 
strength and weakness of present practices, it requires no un¬ 
due optimism or ingenuity to discern already the elements of 
a solution that is in no sense a mere compromise but rather 
a straightforward synthesis of the valid contentions of each 
party. We propose, therefore, to outline the main features 
of such a solution as they are suggested by the Foundation’s 
experience in its study of the relations of secondary and higher 
education now drawing to a close in Pennsylvania. What are 
the principles on which a satisfactory and trustworthy transfer 
from school to college can be effectuated, and how can they 
be applied? 

A. A fundamental postulate . Before we attempt to ex¬ 
amine these suggestions, there is a postulate fundamental to 
the whole proposal that should first be laid down. On this 
postulate the greatest emphasis should be placed* if we hope 
really to draw the fever from the college entrance situation 
as it stands at present, and to ensure an alternative procedure 
possessing a true educational character. We shall never arrive 
anywhere in this matter until we get rid of the prevalent notion 
that the college is father to the educated man. Owing to an 
almost infinitely devious and varied secondary experience of 
college men and women in the United States, their true intel¬ 
lectual parentage has been scandalously difficult to trace. It 
has been tacitly agreed, therefore, to consider them a special 
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generation, miraculously produced without ancestry and owing 
every important mental gift to the gracious endowment of the 
college. Such at least seems to be the active assumption of 
most college officers. 

It is this lineage that requires redrafting. It is still true, as 
in every other aspect of nature, that the child, and not the 
college, is father to the man, whether educated or otherwise, 
and that a rational education can be built only on a profound 
understanding of what the child is and what he requires. If 
our most studied school processes are so haphazard and so 
shallow; if our results are so fickle of interpretation as to 
make legitimate any sort of culminating scramble whereby a 
youth can be dragged, or can drag himself, up over the college 
defenses, then our efforts may as well be abandoned. The 
verdict of competent schooling the world over is opposed to 
this, and gives us the right to assume that the twelve school 
years, and particularly the six high school years, constitute a 
period in which, with any child, a comprehensive and searching 
analysis can be made, the result of which, within reasonable 
limits and with rare exceptions, will go straight to the mark 
and will prove consistent with subsequent events. When such 
analysis exists, it is on this, and on this alone, that the college 
can successfully base its dealing with a student; to ignore it is 
plain unreason. 

We take for granted, then, that the school is the nursery in 
which the future college student, like the future stenographer, 
mechanic, or salesman, must be grown and studied; that under 
suitable conditions and with competent scrutiny the genuine 
Student announces himself at once and unerringly; and that 
our task is to ensure that his subsequent learning and training 
flow naturally and with certainty out of this indisputable, and 
essentially determining, period of his growth. 

B. A true educational record * WTh such a premise it fol¬ 
lows, as the night the day, that a true chart and record of the 
pupil’s school activities is second in importance only to the 
activities themselves, and becomes the chief reliance of any 
admissions procedure that is based on defensible educational 
grounds, Here we have, then, the main contention of the 
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certificating group frankly and fully acknowledged, even be¬ 
yond their claims. For it is not only, not even primarily, as a 
defensive document, merely to prove the candidate’s right to 
be in college at all, that such a record is proposed. Its chief 
function is to serve as an objective guide to specific activities, 
to show over as wide a range as possible the sort of ideas 
with which the pupil is most successful, the kind of thinking 
that commands his personal momentum and initiative, the 
skills in which he is poor as well as those in which he is con¬ 
spicuous* All this comes into play not merely to “get the 
pupil in,” but primarily to determine what sort of college, if 
any, what phase of further study, what vocational or avoca- 
tional ends, may wisely be proposed and advised. And the 
record, if understood, immediately becomes of quite as much 
importance to the college as to the school itself. It is their 
joint agreement on its interpretation and the appropriateness 
of the particular offering the college has to present, in view 
of the record , that justify it as an educational instrument. 

C. Pupil analysis in terms of i( present worth " The second 
feature of an adequate admissions procedure must, we believe, 
be that of cumulative analysis, or what might be termed the 
principle of a present worth n in the pupil. By this is meant an 
epitome or summary, as complete as possible, of the pupil’s 
intellectual, emotional, and physical equipment and competence 
at a given moment, including his entire past and unlimited by 
his particular activities. To an almost incredible extent Amer¬ 
ican secondary institutions are dominated by the naive view 
of education as a state that arises automatically solely from 
having “taken” a great variety of short courses for each of 
which one has received a credit. No other country tolerates 
the conception in this crude form, nor does the American 
himself permit it in any other aspect of his life save in politics 
and in prisons where “serving time” is normally equivalent 
to a promotion that is dangerously analogous, and where not 
even conspicuously bad behavior is adequate cause for expul¬ 
sion. To be pointed in the right direction, education at any 
level and for any purpose must discard this absurd assumption 
and apply the universal lesson of common sense; education is 
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concerned with what one is, knows, or can do, and when the 
material of education fails or ceases partly or wholly to 
function in one’s mind or conduct, to that degree one fails 
or ceases to be educated. 

The notion underlying the college’s demand for an actual 
cross-section of the pupil’s mind, as revealed in examination, 
is the discovery of the college that tangible and measurable 
intellectual possessions are indispensable for attaining the 
higher values of education. Knowledge is not wisdom, but it 
is the source of wisdom, as well as the catalyst in whose pres¬ 
ence the ability and disposition to become wise most surely 
accrue. The defect of the present college examination pro¬ 
cedure in this regard has already been pointed out; it has had 
to be satisfied with a final cross-section only, one for which 
violent and distorting preparations are made, resulting in a 
picture that leaves many important things about the candidate 
unsaid, and in which most of the things that are said are, to 
some degree, wrong. 

The remedy for this is obvious. It is, namely, to push our 
demand and inspection for “present worth” back to the begin¬ 
ning of formal education and incorporate it as an educational 
attitude throughout our entire practice. What we need, in 
order to guide these children, is a series of truthful pictures, 
in as close succession as possible, that will reveal the normal, 
unforced, and significant action and tendency of their minds 
and which, in its totality, will admit of but one interpretation. 
Without the pressure and extraneous incentive incident to the 
present final examination, we should ascertain, step by step, 
what sort of ideas pupils welcome, assimilate, and grow on, 
and how these are related to the enormous reservoir of knowl¬ 
edge that is available. Little by little, the pupil as well as the 
teacher would acquire the salutary attitude that it is what one 
becomes, what one really knows, and what one can surely do 
that count in education, and nothing else whatever. Anything 
at this level of development that has the effect of substituting 
an outward sign or value for the grace of permanent inward 
change and gain, as is notoriously true of high school “credits,” 
should arouse the implacable aversion of every teacher. 
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With such an attitude toward the pupil and his work, the 
entire secondary course would itself become a systematic and 
critical study of the individual, and, years before the actual 
transfer took place, his record would disclose far more about 
his fitness for college than any entrance examinations now 
reveal* He would come eventually to the college, not as a 
problem in admission--—a matter already settled long before— 
but solely as a problem in placement, both in kind of work and 
in degree of advancement, and even these points might well 
have been settled earlier, on the basis of knowledge, secured 
and made available by his school, as to his true intellectual 
status. 

The attempt, by means of an extended and adequate record, 
to show the gradual development of a pupil’s (( present worth” 
would have a far-reaching effect even with such a curriculum 
as that to which most of them now submit* It is fortunately 
impossible to destroy the continuity in the teaching of certain 
subjects, while of course all normal minds seek continuity in 
their free activities, and the more capable they are, the more 
do they impose that principle habitually on all they do. The 
proposal to ignore the convenient stratification of learning 
that has become familiar, to stop judging pupils by what they 
seem to know of material just studied, and to recognize rather 
at each comprehensive probe, from term to term, simply what 
we find and all that we find, would at once set up a healthy 
ferment in any curriculum. Should a pupil normally display 
growth from one semester to the next in command of his 
knowledge of science as a whole, even though he may be study¬ 
ing but one branch of science? Ought knowledge in the entire 
field of history and social studies to stand still, or go back, 
simply because the pupil happens to be earning his “points” in 
some other department? Is it good sense to pass oyer without 
recognition all the extra-school experiences of a pupil where 
independent thinking can most easily be stimulated? Tradi¬ 
tional attitudes on these matters receive a powerfuL jolt the 
moment we give a pupil, by means of interesting and cumula¬ 
tive tests, often repeated, the slightest reason to put genuine 
and increasing purpose into both school and private study, 
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or to resurrect and discover new meanings and fresh applica¬ 
tions in ideas that he had supposed, being “credited,” were 
therefore dead. 

Combining the two main features that we have proposed as 
necessary in any plan for determining successfully a pupil’s 
fitness to enter college, we arrive at the following result. 
Briefly put, what we are after is a true inventory, progressively 
maintained, of a pupil’s mental equipment in terms of a cumu¬ 
lative series of measures that shall give us at each point, 
regardless of what he may have had or when he may have 
had it, an accurate index of the levels and scope of his normal 
working knowledge. 

IV. THE PROGRESSIVE INVENTORY 

Certain intrinsic peculiarities in the construction and use 
of the sort of record, or progressive inventory, that has been 
described, are of such importance as to deserve further con¬ 
sideration. 

A. Objective measures in a useful record . While an abso¬ 
lutely “truthful” record of mental ability and achievement 
may still be far to seek, it is already possible, we believe, to 
approximate the truth in certain important respects. To this 
end the all-inclusive, and therefore ambiguous, blanket-ratings 
of familiar academic practice should be split up, and the sub¬ 
jective, personal variable that they contain eliminated, wher¬ 
ever possible. With respect to fundamental knowledge and 
the important primary judgments in most fields of school and 
early college learning, this can now be done by means of tests 
that give relatively constant and unambiguous scores and that 
so completely cover a field in all details as to resemble gauges 
on a reservoir. Especially since the advent of the Cooperative 
Test Service made possible by the General Education Board, 
these tests are now easily available. They should be applied 
in great variety, the primary intention being, not to establish 
a fixed standard of achievement, but to provide a series of 
measures, each with a trustworthy standard of its own, that 
shall enable us to find out accurately where a pupil’s ideas lie 
and what they are. The social or educational value of certain 
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knowledge may be open to question, but that fact makes it 
all the more desirable to possess an adequate measure for 
it. It may presently be discovered that much information 
declared to be useless for education is not retained except in 
minute quantities. 

It is to the gradual increase in tests of this nature and to 
their steady improvement that we owe the possibility of de¬ 
veloping a record susceptible of an increasingly constant and 
uniform interpretation, and it is for this reason that, in describ¬ 
ing the main features of a pupil's record, the chief emphasis 
has been placed on knowledge. Thus far, it is our measures 
of knowledge that have given us the most stable and significant 
objective data for school purposes. To know that the son of 
a Kentucky mountaineer, under the tutelage of some humble 
and remote instructor, achieves a Latin score fifty points 
above the average for Columbia freshmen gives us an alto¬ 
gether different impression regarding this student from know¬ 
ing that his teacher marks him A. The first is information 
on which the Columbia Latin department can act with confi¬ 
dence without seeing the candidate; so far as a knowledge of 
Latin is concerned, it turns uncertain attainment into a definite 
coinage. With such unvarying and comparable scores in tests 
of known scope and difficulty, growth can be accurately watched 
from year to year, while individual performance can be an¬ 
alyzed and balanced in a manner heretofore quite impossible. 
John is relatively low in history and science. Some one says 
he is good in art. How good? Unless there is an expert at 
hand or some device to determine the nature of John's abilities 
in art, a potential genius may pass through and leave the 
school under the false label of mediocrity or worse. By these 
means, too, the pupil himself can be freed at last from one of 
the haunting bugbears of pupil-teacher relations; namely, his 
suspicion of bias or of favoritism or even of ignorance on the 
part of his instructor. Indeed, nothing can so quickly and 
so surely relieve education of its unwholesome teacher-tyranny, 
or ensure its prompt response to those who seek it sincerely, 
whether with guidance or alone. 

B. Subjective judgments indispensable - As a result, of en- 
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thusiasm for objective measures and relief at being freed from 
responsibility for judgments without knowledge, many instruc¬ 
tors have leaped to the conclusion that, while their function 
as teacher has been freed and enhanced, their authority as 
critic has disappeared. The situation is not so simple as this. 

It is apparent to every thoughtful friend of recent effort 
for exact measurement in education, that the movement is in 
its infancy. The tests that we possess need much further 
refinement and study as to just what traits they definitely dis¬ 
close; and there are many traits that we can crudely describe 
for which we have as yet no measures that are even approxi¬ 
mately objective. Consequently, at every stage in this develop¬ 
ment, subjective criticism must stand its ground, and recede in 
favor of more exact procedure only when a point is fairly 
won. 

Furthermore, it seems inevitable that for a long time to 
come, if not permanently, many of the finer human charac¬ 
teristics and distinctions that crop out in the course of educa¬ 
tion can be identified only through the agreement of subjective 
report. The underlying objective measures that are available 
make these opinions more pertinent and convincing but cannot 
alone tell the whole story. Thus we may insist that the edu¬ 
cational fisherman accurately measure, weigh, and classify his 
fish, leaving nothing to the imagination; but its gameness, its 
style, its fighting qualities, its endurance we learn, and learn 
truly, from repeated personal contact. These are features 
that are often of greater import than exact size and weight, 
but the angler keeps closer to the truth when he has committed 
himself to a measured muscallonge than when free to leave 
the impression that he has caught a whale. 

It is essential, therefore, that, in the proposed record, 
ample provision be made for report by the teacher of those 
aspects of a pupil's personality and performance in regard to 
which he has opportunity and is qualified to judge. Intellectual 
virtues, vices, peculiarities, and tendencies, emotional qualities 
that influence mental and social success, physical prowess or 
handicap—all are important, but in order to make clear just 
how important they are, they must be stated in terms of spe- 
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clfic behavior and must not carry weight beyond the evidence. 

Perhaps the most important single disclosure of the tests 
given in the course of the Pennsylvania Study was the number 
of minds of all ages capable of consistently brilliant scores in 
comprehensive tests, which their institutions were willing to 
brand with undiscriminating failure or low ratings. Traced 
to its cause, this practice is found to be due most frequently 
to the so-called “attitude” of the student; i.e., inattention to 
local regulation and teacher’s assignment, regardless of the 
fact that in many cases the conformity of the student would 
have involved him in useless and tedious repetition of what he 
already knew. Without arguing the merits of such assign¬ 
ments, it seems clear that the questions of knowledge and of 
conformity should at least be kept distinct. It is important in 
estimating a pupil, as well frequently as in estimating his 
teacher, to know that he avoids classes, and ignores his assign¬ 
ments or does them half-heartedly. It is both unjust and 
stupid, however, to allow that fact to determine the rating 
of his actual knowledge which, in the judgment of many, is 
the important factor. Both deserve full recognition on a true 
record, but each solely for what it is. 

C. Educational perspective and the valid record. A third 
and final consideration has to do less with the technique of an 
effective record than with certain underlying ideas that should 
guide its development and use. It is here that the artificiality 
and distorted emphasis of modern college entrance require¬ 
ments become most evident. 

Let us assume, for example, such a procedure as has been 
suggested, worked out in detail and successfully inaugurated, 
with the intelligent cooperation of the faculty, in a modern 
private or public secondary school. Instantly, the admission 
stipulations of the best colleges served by the school fill the 
horizon as governing the program of tests to be given or the 
special qualities to be watched for in certain promising pupils. 
But we have already seen that the college rarely or never de¬ 
fines its goals for the choice of students at the time of their 
admission or before. The first year or so is avowedly occu- 
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pied in a sorting and sifting process, wherein the secondary 
record plays an ignominious role, although what is purely 
secondary work goes on as before but under the college label. 
In the school, therefore, any expert and revealing study of the 
pupil, begun, say, with the sixth or seventh grade, finds its 
curve extinguished after the twelfth grade, in a group of final 
arbitrary demands behind which lies merely the groping of the 
college for a generalized and nebulous academic excellence. 
These are no conditions under which to develop a discriminat¬ 
ing pupil analysis or to encourage serious guidance at the time 
when it is most feasible and necessary. 

According to the view here maintained, the perspective ap¬ 
propriate to the secondary school is the entire span of the 
pupil’s intrinsic education, not an arbitrary path to the college 
gate—-a path to which the pupil is more or less forcibly ad¬ 
justed and which disappears entirely after he enters. If the 
educational process is at any time to center in the pupil rather 
than in the institution, it must do so here, and if it is to do so 
with effect, the lines discernible in a young pupil's interests 
and powers must radiate directly to possible ultimate satisfac¬ 
tions that are genuine and not be deflected midway by an inter¬ 
ruption like “getting into college”—an interruption that stim¬ 
ulates many alien interests and that fails to coordinate and 
clarify his thinking along the main line. 

The more completely we concentrate on the pupil and the 
more precisely we learn his real abilities and powers, the more 
urgent is the need for sharper definition on the part of the 
college, not of entrance requirements, but of what its own 
various offerings mean, and what they demand, in order that 
the essential choices and opportunities open to the pupil may 
be understood. We need this, of course, not in terms of units 
or semester hours, but in accurate terms of knowledge, kinds 
and tendencies of skills, extent and character of minimum 
limitations. 

For example, the school is badly in need of some indication 
of the minimum of tested knowledge and understanding that 
can substantially profit by anything a given college has to 
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offer, In the sophomore tests in Pennsylvania, student ability 
ranged from the extremely brilliant to authentic cases of al¬ 
most hospital helplessness. Surely many of these blind plod¬ 
ders would have got far more from regular and appropriate 
manual employment; their concern with intellectual matters 
is indefensible. Again, if a college, as is now the case at the 
University of Minnesota, has well-planned courses covering, 
say, two years with a clear destination of value to good minds 
that are not scholarly but that desire a wise, practical orienta¬ 
tion in a complicated world, the school should be made aware 
of such an offering in its essential details. It can then plan for 
such a mind, in cooperation with the college, a curriculum with 
sequence and coherence straight through to the end. 

Schools sending pupils to Harvard or Princeton should 
have intimate, authoritative knowledge of just what concen¬ 
tration means in the “Division of History, Government, and 
Economics” or in “History and Literature” or in the “School 
of Public and International Affairs”—what sort of minds 
ought to choose these subjects, what background of knowledge 
is desirable for success, to what sort of activities they lead. 
Pupils of acute mentality and scholarly promise, for whom 
the school’s analysis proves such fields to be appropriate, de¬ 
serve to be confronted early with the genuine terms and con¬ 
ditions governing these momentous choices, while the rigma¬ 
role of “getting into college” is pushed into the background. 
We deplore the wasteful “day-to-dayness” with which second¬ 
ary pupils commonly proceed on their intellectual rounds, 
and forget that this is not their fault. They can do no other, 
save when, from their parents or from a casual teacher, they 
are so fortunate as to catch the enduring vision of what they 
unwittingly seek, and would at once recognize if it were pre¬ 
sented. Obsessed with institutional emphasis, our forms en¬ 
courage this shortsightedness and will continue to do so, so 
long as “getting into college” is the theme instead of prepara¬ 
tion for whatever, in the college, best suits a long and true 
view of the pupil’s education. 

D, Record, school, and college* In view of what has been 
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said, it is not difficult to sympathize with the widespread feel¬ 
ing that a great part of the weakneSvS of American secondary 
education is due to the fact that it is always interrupted in the 
middle of its job. Wherever, in spite of college requirements, 
it succeeds in working out a time formula for a child and gets 
him happily under way, the college steps in with a different set 
of values and, ignoring the findings of the school, tries to 
conform him to its plan. It is this clash of two successive 
authorities, friendly enough but almost wholly ignorant of 
each other, that in the interests of a harmonious and consistent 
education should, at alL costs, be reconciled. 

As a step in this direction the creation of a comprehensive 
cumulative record that both parties can understand and that 
both can trust is of first importance. Let us assume, as before, 
but without the complication of existing college requirements, 
that a school has brought to completion for its senior class 
such a record-analysis of its achievement as we have been dis¬ 
cussing. On this record-analysis, ranging over the entire field 
of organized knowledge, we find, for a given pupil, many sub¬ 
jects with negligible score or none at all, a few with average, 
or better than average, index, and a small group—physics, 
chemistry and biology—in which the pupil consistently shows 
outstanding ability as compared with thousands of his age and 
history elsewhere. All this is “present worth” and can be 
confirmed at will. In addition to these knowledge tests the 
record hears, year by year, not ratings, but concrete observa¬ 
tions of the teachers—the same teachers who follow through, 
and who define the pupil's behavior in successive situations 
and with different kinds of academic material. 

After this pupil's science was well started in school, he be¬ 
came fascinated with the relations between chemistry and 
biology, and was at once pointed to the field of bio-chemistry 
and to the colleges where such work was well done. As he 
proceeded, both his abilities and his interests held him strongly 
to this course, with the result that the first college to which 
he applied accepted him in his junior high school year on his 
record, and laid out with him, in cooperation with the school, 
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the school and college work intervening through to his final 
general examination in that field. More than a year, there¬ 
fore, before he left the school, this pupil had been enabled to 
discover and select out of many, the one educational destina¬ 
tion that perfectly suited him. 

It is interesting to note the implications of the record as 
used in this case. Specific admission requirements have vir¬ 
tually disappeared. This boy's curriculum was built up solely 
by the judgment of the school in view of the powers he showed 
as his work was studied and tested. The college could read 
and understand the record of this work in the same sense in 
which the school read and understood it; and it got from the 
record the normal, undisturbed performance of a candidate in 
terms that it could compare accurately, not only with others 
of the same age and grade, but also with the average of its 
own advanced students. If two units of elementary Latin 
and a half-unit of ancient history failed to appear, that was 
the school’s lookout in doing for the boy what, in its judgment, 
was best for his welfare. A decision of that nature better 
becomes the school as a professional agent than it does the 
college. The record was offered on its merits and the college 
wisely lost no time in accepting it. 

There is good prospect that so soon as procedure of this 
sort becomes general, the present relations of school and col¬ 
lege can be radically altered for the better. Some institutions 
that have built up a selective tradition have done so by keeping 
their admissions list undetermined as long as possible; all can¬ 
didates are uncertain of their fate until the last moment. By 
welcoming transfers and late comers to the competition, the 
college aims to ensure for itself the best possible selection, 
However effective this may be in the development of a certain 
type of institutional morale, such a policy is bad educationally 
both for the pupil and for the school that prepares him. No 
attitude could more emphatically glorify the mere “getting 
into college” at the expense of a well-defined, long-cherished 
intellectual purpose in process of steady and satisfactory ful¬ 
fillment It is immensely more important to pave the way for 
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students who, as pupils, have early shown conviction as to 
what they are about, who consider, plan, and work at their 
own studies with discriminating feeling for the serious values 
ahead, both in school and college, rather than to assemble a 
group who can “get in” brilliantly often for the very reason 
that they have never been diverted by tenacious intellectual 
interests that are genuinely their own, and for whom “getting 
by” is thereafter the natural sequel. 

In other words, the school's horizon should be coincident 
with that of the college just as that of the parent in the earliest 
years is coincident with both school and college; the successive 
designers and artificers of a young person’s education should 
be able to work together on the same pattern without essen¬ 
tially disturbing it. A record such as is here contemplated 
will enable the college to cooperate with the school by accept¬ 
ing provisionally, years in advance, pupils whose minds are 
already dealing with education rather than with institutions. 
The eventual transfer from the one institution to the other 
thus becomes little more than a geographical incident. 

E. Relations of school and university , It may be added 
that an instrument of this kind, if properly used, should give 
us great confidence in dealing satisfactorily with what looks 
like an approaching twilight-zone between secondary school 
and university. This one- to two-year period seems destined 
gradually to be taken over by the secondary school where it 
undoubtedly belongs, and where unity of treatment will be far 
simpler than at present. It will be a pity, however, if we insist 
on handling in any hard and formal fashion, with fixed courses 
and credits, what might prove a great boon if used to insure 
long-needed flexibility. 

The period shows a tendency to fray out on both edges. 
Colleges that recognize proved achievement over and above 
their admission demands are frankly expressing it in advanced 
standing, thus accepting in practice the implications of a valid 
theory of fitness. On the further side of the interval, an insti¬ 
tution like the University of Chicago gladly forgives any 
incompleted fraction of the time, if the student is prepared 
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to make good on examination for the senior college. Both 
public and private preparatory schools may see the time, not 
far off, when they shall be able, for pupils that are indubitably 
of university caliber, to lay out and complete a satisfactory 
preparation through to the true university. This would involve 
some addition to their staffs but, if properly worked into the 
earlier years, should require, for such pupils, only a slight 
increase in time—one year at most. An outcome of this sort 
would, of course, solve admirably the major problem with 
which we are here concerned. In such an adventure the record 
here described would furnish both chart and compass. 

F. Response of the colleges to the proposals of the Penn¬ 
sylvania Study . In my remarks last year, I described the ar¬ 
rangement that had been made at three centers in Pennsyl¬ 
vania to segregate pupils who in its tests had shown excep¬ 
tional academic aptitude, and to introduce certain unusual 
elements of unity and continuity into their curriculum. It was 
planned to make both the work and the tests genuinely cumula¬ 
tive, and to ask the colleges to cooperate to the extent of con¬ 
sidering (for these pupils only) our record of this work in lieu 
of examination or other certificate, when selecting the class 
with which these pupils would enter. 

Although only about two-thirds of the one hundred and fifty 
members of the group expressed their college preference at that 
time, all colleges admitting only on examination were included, 
except Wheaton and Haverford. The response from these 
examining institutions, as well as from the colleges admitting 
also by certificate, was affirmative, with the exception of Har¬ 
vard College. In most cases, it was heartily sympathetic. Sev¬ 
eral desired to make their cooperation coextensive with the 
experiment, and a number of important institutions that had 
heard of the plan but happened not to have been named by our 
small group, volunteered their support. In view of the arduous 
efforts and the large expense that the experiment has thus far 
involved it is gratifying to be able to report this significant ex¬ 
pression of active interest on the part of the colleges in a 
serious endeavor to improve school and college relations. 

In deference to inquiries repeatedly made by colleges that 
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have at one time or another been the beneficiaries of the 
Carnegie Foundation or have cooperated with it in the promo- 
tion of certain educational standards, it seems appropriate at 
this time to add a word regarding the Foundation’s position 
touching so important a problem as that now under con¬ 
sideration. 

In the early days of the Foundation twenty-five years ago, 
the most serious question encountered was that of definition. 
Precisely as today, the answer to the query “what is a col¬ 
lege ? ,s was seen to depend in large measure on the student 
material that went into it. For this reason the Foundation 
laid great emphasis on the suitable preparation of the students 
accepted by institutions on its associated list. In the schools 
whence these students came, the greatest confusion prevailed. 
There were no accepted units of measurement for work com¬ 
pleted. One of the first notable services of the Foundation, 
not only to its member colleges but to the country at large, 
was a general conference of the officers of the organization 
with representatives of the National Conference Committee 
on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools and other 
well-known educators which resulted in the definition of the 
somewhat rigid time units, Carnegie units so-called, that have 
since prevailed in the administration of American secondary 
education. 

All that can be said now about this device is that in its day 
it represented a distinct advance, and performed an indis¬ 
pensable function in aligning the school forces of the country 
in what was as near a common understanding as, under the 
existing circumstances, could then be achieved. None recog¬ 
nizes more clearly than the Foundation that these standards 
have served their purpose. With changed conditions and bet¬ 
ter tools such norms become obsolete. They should un¬ 
doubtedly give place to more flexible, more individual, more 
exact and revealing standards of performance as rapidly as 
these may be achieved. 

Certainly it behooves the conscientious educational institu¬ 
tion of every grade to experiment constantly with procedure 
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that is scientifically calculated to strengthen its processes. The 
Foundation therefore views the work of such organizations 
as are here represented with the utmost hopefulness and good 
will. 


W. S. Learned, 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching. 



The Guidance Function in the Secondary 
Schools and Colleges 

Introduction by Dr. W. S. Learned 

Those of us who have looked over the American scene with 
solicitude as to the chances of introducing procedures that 
would make education not only universal but truly education, 
have been appalled at times at the difficulties confronted by the 
state universities. Tied up as they are with politics, on which 
their daily bread depends, it is usually necessary for them to 
convince the legislature and often the people of the state as a 
whole before novel departures can be introduced, and when 
those departures involve what is mistakenly thought to be 
undemocratic discrimination among students, the case some¬ 
times seems hopeless. It was not until I discovered what was 
going on at the University of Minnesota that I realized the 
possibility of a different outcome. A book published about 
two years ago, entitled The Liberal College in Changing 
Society, came as a dazzling ray of light to reveal both what 
could be accomplished in an organization of that kind, and also 
the feasibility of winning over the public opinion of a great 
commonwealth to such a program. The author of that book, 
and the moving spirit in much that has taken place at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, is Dean Johnston, who will speak to us 
now in regard to the problems of school and college guidance. 

Address by Dean Johnston 

M ODERN universities are conscious of a long tradition 
and of a commanding position in intellectual affairs. 
This long-sustained position makes for conservatism 
and a sense of satisfaction in the university personnel. From 
this secure position their faculties may observe and interpret 
changes in other social institutions. Within the lifetime of 
existing universities, changes enough have taken place. 
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In the political sphere down to one hundred and fifty years 
ago, monarchies were the rule. Since then, nation after nation 
has changed to democracy of some degree, and now these 
democracies are shifting to communism, fascism, dictatorships, 
and possibly to monarchies again. In the economic field, men 
do not know today whether or how long the capitalist system 
is to endure. The religious system which had cradled the 
western world through the dark ages in the folds of its monks’ 
robes, and had given the lusty youth the records of ancient 
learning, found itself split asunder and shorn of its authority 
as the ancient learning blossomed into modern science and now 
is all but abandoned by the giant “western civilization” play¬ 
ing with his powerful and delicate machines, in full command 
of the world from the ocean depths to the stratosphere. All 
this long since the founding of the universities of Oxford and 
Paris and a score of others. And to us of the present day it 
is evident that the rate of change has been vastly accelerated. 
From the dawn of human intelligence down to 1870, mail had 
learned to use fire, and his inventive genius had produced tools 
of stone and metal, the lever, the inclined plane, the screw, the 
wheel, the arch, gunpowder, the art of printing, optical instru¬ 
ments, windmills, steam power, photography, railroads, and 
the telegraph. Within the lifetime of men not yet old have 
been produced a greatly disproportionate part of the instru¬ 
ments of modem civilization: the gas engine, the automobile 
and air navigation; the telephone, electric light and power, and 
a vast number of electrical devices; bacteriology and modern 
medicine; the creations of synthetic chemistry; the phono¬ 
graph; moving pictures, many applications of radio-activity, 
television, etc. In a world of accelerating change, what advice 
shall the hoary university give from its store of wisdom? 

No social institution is assured of permanence. The only 
thing certain in society is science and the scientific study of 
human institutions; that is, the careful and critical examination 
of the grounds for any institution and its continuation, modifi¬ 
cation or replacement in accordance with the soundest judg¬ 
ment available at the time, Sometimes the intuitions or emo¬ 
tions of the mob outrun judgment, and sometimes the best 
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judgment is rejected by the powers that be and is taken up by 
the mob. In any case, the course of civilization finally follows 
human judgment based on experience or on careful, critical, 
and experimental study. 

Society has maintained the most permanent of its institu¬ 
tions for just this purpose, to formulate judgments and to 
ensure their soundness. This institution has existed in some 
form from primitive tribal life onward. In modern times it 
is called the educational system. Its purpose is to train the 
youth to do the things and to act in the ways which the elders 
have found necessary for social safety and welfare. The 
tendency has been for those in power to interpret this as a 
mandate to train the youth to follow the footsteps of the 
elders. Educational institutions have consequently been ex¬ 
pected to defend and maintain all established social institu¬ 
tions and customs which are regarded as “good.” This has 
led to disappointments. Although the universities were loyal 
to the monarchical regime, they could not defend it in France, 
Russia, Germany or elsewhere. The problem for the univer¬ 
sities and the educated classes is to have sound judgment 
ready in the fulness of time so that periods of waste, con¬ 
fusion, or chaos may be avoided. Did the universities main¬ 
tain effective intellectual leadership in France, Russia, or Ger¬ 
many when changes were necessary? If the universities had 
led social evolution, need those countries have resorted to 
revolution? 

The conservative tendencies of the universities are most 
marked within their own intellectual sphere, and the customs 
which they maintain within their own walls are the last to be 
subject to social influences. Witness the subjects of study, 
sequence of studies, vested interests of departments, lectures, 
textbooks, lesson-learning, forms of examinations, robes and 
ritual. Albeit in some of these the universities are maintain¬ 
ing stumbling blocks to progress in society. 

The present discontent and agitation for reforms in educa¬ 
tion are due to a fundamental error in the assumption that the 
educational system should be wholly or principally conserva¬ 
tive. What the elders of greatest wisdom know to be neces- 
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sary for the safety and welfare of society includes the intro¬ 
duction at frequent intervals of changes in institutions to adapt 
them to new conditions. The wise direction of the course of 
society results from training its members to examine critically 
existing institutions in the interest of the whole society and to 
search diligently and profoundly for the necessary adaptive 
changes. The demonstration that distinguished service in this 
field can be rendered only by a limited number of persons hav¬ 
ing special abilities is a separate story. This being true, how¬ 
ever, it is the imperative duty of the educational system to 
search constantly for those individuals who possess these quali¬ 
ties or abilities and to train them for the parts which they will 
play. The only way both for the discovery and the training 
of these individuals is to examine and analyze the abilities 
or skills which each pupil manifests from time to time, and to 
help each individual to develop to the highest efficiency his 
inborn skills and traits. This end may be defeated by elevat¬ 
ing the teaching function above the developing or training 
function. To require each pupil to learn certain subjects of 
study and to envelop the school in an exclusive atmosphere of 
lesson-learning may be the very means of covering up and hid¬ 
ing the most valuable qualities in a given individual and of 
blocking the drives which would enable him to render con¬ 
spicuous services. But in so far as the procedures of the 
school lead to the full development of the native qualities of 
an individual, he will be ready to render such service as he 
can for the adaptation of social institutions in response to 
changes appearing in the environment and in man himself. 

This I conceive to be the fundamental philosophy of higher 
education. Mankind and each national society are ever chang¬ 
ing under the necessity of adjusting themselves to a changing 
world. Universities have endured long because their learning 
and their investigations have put in the hands of men the 
means of adapting their social organization to its changing 
conditions. Education can perform this function best by 
giving to each individual the best possible facilities for the 
development of his powers and by surrounding him with an 
atmosphere the most favorable to the development of social 
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appreciation and responsibility. Toward the attaining of 
these ends, guidance is a critical function in which the efforts 
of the individual and the judgment of the school unite. 

In a conference such as this it may be helpful to try to state 
some of the things which should be done by an educational 
system which recognizes that its functions include active efforts 
to forward and direct social evolution as well as to conserve 
those human goods or satisfactions which have already been 
attained. 

1. The school should give each pupil an experience as rich 
as possible in contacts with both the natural and the human 
and social elements in his environment. Richness of experience 
means a wide range of activities and social relationships 
limited only by availability and by considerations of the health 
of the child. (In providing a rich experience, of course, we 
must not overwork the child, exhaust his energies or fray out 
his nerves.) Richness of experience is necessary to draw out 
inborn traits or abilities which otherwise might remain dor¬ 
mant. Life among persons of ultraconservative or bigoted 
natures, with the consequent limitation of contacts with both 
nature and man, is one of the greatest misfortunes which can 
befall a child. Incidentally, this circumstance robs society of 
the characteristic service which that child might offer. Rich¬ 
ness of experience in the case of children of brilliant endow¬ 
ments is immeasurably more valuable than forging ahead in 
narrow academic studies. Richness of experience is necessary 
before academic advancement has proceeded so far as to deter¬ 
mine further trends to the exclusion of native tendencies. 
Experience and studies must be balanced in the light of the 
rate of maturing of the personality In order to conserve in¬ 
terest, direction, and drive. 

This principle, whether consciously recognized by teachers 
or not, is already at work in our schools. Indications of it 
are found in the recognition of play and of freedom of action 
in the schoolroom, in the project method, in excursions for 
observation, in school gardens, and in the movement toward 
liberal curricula in the secondary schools. Some of these 
things are to be discussed in this conference. 
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2. The recognition of individuality. Instead of extended 
discussion, let us only mention some of the considerations to 
which the school needs to give attention in planning for indi¬ 
vidual development. 

(a) Individual differences. I plead here for an actual and 
effective recognition of differences in ability; a recognition that 
will effect changes in curricula, that will develop advising sys~ 
terns, that will make facilities available in proportion to the 
individual's capacity to use them, that will open gates and 
smooth pathways for those who can and will go forward, that 
will acknowledge and reward achievement by individual effort 
without respect to time, place, or circumstances. 

(b ) Combinations of qualities or skills which make for effi¬ 
ciency in particular vocations, social situations or duties. 

(c) Interests and drives whether appearing early or late, 
I understand “drive 11 to be that intangible something which 
leads the individual to throw his weight in the direction of his 
interest. 

( d ) Energy, physical force, will power, determination, ap¬ 
plication, concentration, etc. These determine how far the 
individual will go. 

(e) That undefined tang or flavor which added to the 
analyzable elements goes in greater or lesser degree to make 
up what we call personality. 

This recognition of individuality is essential to the per¬ 
formance by the educational system of its function to en¬ 
courage and direct adaptive change in. society. The conserva¬ 
tive attitude expresses itself in the effort to make all people 
alike. There is an urge of primitive man to require each 
member of the tribe to conform and to carry on as the experi¬ 
ence of the fathers has dictated; it is behind much of our 
requirement of studies, mastery of subjects, memoriter recita¬ 
tions and examinations. Current discussions and efforts show 
that educators are abandoning this attitude and are thinking 
of the value of the individual and of the means by which they 
can bring his powers to fruition. 

3. Introduction of means for the discovery of the abilities 
of individuals and for guiding the student in the development 
of his powers. Testing programs, advising systems, inter¬ 
view’s, experiments, try-outs by the individual, many of which 
will be subjects of discussion in this conference. 
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4. Devising forms of educational experience suited to the 
development of the various traits actually found in children. 
Revising curricular offerings so as to provide suitable condi¬ 
tions for the chief types of students and to make available 
modifications suited to each individual. 

5. Making adequate measurements of abilities and achieve¬ 
ment by periodical examinations and tests of performance and 
by final comprehensive tests. As yet we know very imper¬ 
fectly how to do this, but rapid strides are being made through 
the interaction and counteraction of the teachers and the test- 
makers. 

Then perhaps it will be of interest to turn to some of the 
procedures by which these things may be accomplished. 

1. Make the elementary school years a continuous experi¬ 
ence in living instead of a succession of periods of memorizing 
descriptions of facts and processes and passing tests in them. 
For subjects of study there should be substituted activities 
suited to the age and abilities of the child in which he uses the 
tools of intellectual work as well as those of physical work. 

2. Derive from the activities and the skill with which the 
tools are used indications for the guidance of the child: indica¬ 
tions of his interests, drive, attention, specific abilities, etc. 

3. Use cumulative records and keep constantly in touch 
with the child’s development. 

4. Develop in the teachers, especially those in advanced 
grades, efficiency in connecting up school activities with related 
services in society so that the individual pupil will clearly see 
his way of transition from school to life. This is guidance. 
The need is for many or most teachers to be experienced in 
this kind of guidance instead of each school having one or two 
so-called “trained advisers” who are wholly inadequate to the 
guidance of the number of pupils in the school. 

There is immediate need for cooperation between secondary 
schools and colleges in the form of conferences of advisers 
from both institutions, the adoption of tests and forms of 
inquiry useful for the discovery of vocational fitness, and the 
guidance of pupils into curricula or forms of practical training 
devised to fit the needs of the pupils individually. This means 
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the creation of unlimited variations or modifications of educa¬ 
tional experience. As the machinery is developed the indi¬ 
vidualization of education can be carried out only by the 
adaptation of requirements by intelligent advisers to under¬ 
standing pupils as each comes along. This will put an end to 
mass education characterized by thousands of students jostling 
one another at the college gates and in classrooms, each seek¬ 
ing that which he ignorantly desires (or that which his parents 
desire for him) and half ending in abject disappointment and 
discouragement, while scarcely any attain all that they might 
or render the full service which society has a right to expect 
of them. 

5. In the transition from lower to higher schools, provide 
means of adjustment which shall take account of the differ¬ 
ences in the facilities and effectiveness of teaching in the lower 
schools. A student of the most brilliant native endowments 
may come out of one of the splendidly equipped and staffed 
private secondary schools, or from a high school in one of our 
great cities with its immense plant crowded by students, or 
from a rural high school with three teachers and library and 
equipment in proportion. Intelligence testing shows variations 
in the mean and the highest scores among schools of the same 
category which would be astounding to either the parents or 
the teachers concerned with these schools. The advantage 
does not always lie with the largest or most richly equipped 
school. Here is a nice problem in evaluating high school 
achievement as an indicator of achievement in college. Parents 
and schoolboards through false ambition and pride have led 
on into college to their ultimate discouragement and detriment 
boys and girls who are by nature quite unfitted for the par¬ 
ticular kind of work and service for which the college gives 
training. The Pennsylvania Study and the nation-wide sopho¬ 
more testing in 1932 showed that most of the students in one 
college may fall below most of the students in another college 
in achievement in common tests. These colleges give their 
students approximately the same grades, and a B student from 
one college is as readily accepted in most graduate schools as 
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a B student from another college. At both the secondary 
and college levels are tremendous differences in the conditions 
under which students are seeking education and in the facilities 
and opportunities available to them. For the recognition of 
ability and the adjustment of the individual as he proceeds 
from one school to another, there are needed tools more 
delicate and more flexible than any as yet at hand. Many of 
our procedures and standards, especially of the accrediting 
agencies, are well calculated to do injustice to students, through 
lumping all together and giving to each individual student the 
accreditation accorded to the college. 

Within the last forty years it has gradually become the 
universal fashion, enforced by the accrediting agencies, to 
refuse admission with “conditions. n No person who has not 
completed the specified units and graduated from an accredited 
secondary school may enter a reputable college except on ex¬ 
amination in the specified subjects. And yet we have gradu¬ 
ated with honors and elected to Phi Beta Kappa persons who 
have never had anything like a regular high school course. 
The hanging together of colleges and high schools in this 
matter is costing many a boy a year or two of wasted time and 
often a permanent loss of interest in intellectual effort. 

In the time service on which most colleges insist, in making 
courses and credits the chief feature of our requirements, in 
prescribing entrance units, and in setting up courses in college 
which must be taken by all students, we miss the main purpose 
in education. For the development of intellectual power and 
personal integrity we have substituted the taking of courses 
and the gaining of credits which in the modern crowded col¬ 
lege may readily mean sponging off a friend or the fraternity 
file and cheating in examinations. Indeed, many colleges 
admit that it is impossible to eliminate these practices. 

Instead of the intellectually and morally degrading regula¬ 
tions which have been maintained by the faculties in most col¬ 
leges, I would have the college : 

(tf) Admit any person who gives evidence of mental ability, 
interests, and energy, of habits of application and concentra¬ 
tion, and of the possession of sufficient tools such as vocabulary 
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and speed and intelligence in reading to handle studies of 
college grade; 

(b) Give him opportunity to get up studies of secondary 
grade which he may need but give him no credit for such 
studies; 

(c) Aid the student to carry out his plans and give him as 
long or short a time as may be needed to educate himself, pro¬ 
vided that he is doing work of college grade satisfactorily; 

( d ) Pay no attention to high school units for admission or 
to courses and credits in college or to time of residence as 
claims for a degree; 

(<?) Set forth as the requirements for a degree 

i. An acceptable objective and an intelligent plan for 
its achievement submitted by the student at an ap¬ 
propriate stage and approved by a duly constituted 
faculty adviser; 

ii. Interest and energy in studies and other educational 
activities called for in the plan; 

Hi. Evidences of the development of intellectual 
power, of the plan being successfully carried out 
and the objective being attained; such evidences to 
be given through comprehensive examinations 
adapted on the one hand to the nature of the 
objective and on the other hand to the charac¬ 
teristics of the student. 

Immediately it will be evident that if colleges generally 
operated along these lines, there could be no objection to 
accepting graduation from a secondary school as part of the 
evidence that the student possesses the minimum prerequisites 
for college work. Personally, I should be much more inter¬ 
ested in the evidence furnished by the experimental high school 
curriculum which has grown out of the Pennsylvania Study or 
that which is now being proposed by the Progressive Educa¬ 
tion Association. 

Whether we have yet developed means of determining the 
fitness of students for college which would give more valid and 
reliable results than are given by the present plan of prescribed 
studies can be told only after more complete experimentation 
with the forms of tests, rating scales, cumulative records, per¬ 
sonal information, etc., now available. I am sure that most 
institutions do not have an adequate system of examinations 
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to measure achievement and power of performance at the end 
of the college course. As soon as these implements can be 
built up, the college can throw to the winds all bookkeeping 
of courses and credits and grant its degree for intellectual 
attainment, personal power, and social purpose and responsi¬ 
bility. 

What is most heartening about the present situation is that 
so many experienced and thinking men in all phases of educa¬ 
tional work are concerning themselves with educational recon¬ 
struction; and that, too, with great initiative, inventiveness, 
liberality, and freedom from tradition. Statewide testing 
programs are being carried on in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Iowa, Colorado, and interesting programs are projected in 
Indiana, Kentucky, Alabama, North Carolina, Washington, 
and other states. These look toward assistance and guidance 
to high school seniors with relation to college entrance. The 
spirit and purpose of these testing programs is admirably 
expressed in the report of the Wisconsin testing in 1929 and 
1930 by Dr. Henmon and Mr. Holt: 

“The committee approached its work with a very definite 
philosophy in mind as a basis for its program. This guiding 
philosophy is that educational opportunity shall be viewed as 
a broad highway extending from kindergarten to college 
graduation and that every child has a right to travel this high¬ 
way as far as his native interest, capacity and endowment will 
permit. If this philosophy is sound, then the committee felt 
that it must think of its problem, not in terms of that demo¬ 
cratic principle which insists upon the political equality of 
human beings but in terms of the principle of the biological 
inequality of human beings. While the committee subscribed 
completely to the principle of equality of opportunity it recog¬ 
nized just as completely that equality of opportunity means, 
not identity of opportunity but diversity of opportunity. The 
committee hoped that it might be successful in giving addi¬ 
tional impetus to a program which should result in a keener 
realization by the schools of the state of the responsibility of 
education to analyze every boy and girl for native aptitude, 
and to know him as an individual, to the end that every student 
its he travels the broad highway of education may be assisted 
in an adjustment to that combination of circumstances in life 
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which give, for him, greatest promise of success and 
happiness." 

Wisconsin also has made definite experimental advance toward 
a program of testing and advising beginning in the ninth or 
tenth grade. 

Within the colleges, personnel work—that is, advice and 
guidance for the individual student based on careful inquiry 
and accurate knowledge regarding the individual’s interests, 
abilities and handicaps—has been rapidly growing. Attention 
is now being called to the need of an equally careful system of 
advising throughout the secondary school period, a need which 
is especially great in the public high schools. The program of 
the Progressive Education Association is a very promising 
experimental approach to the curricular problem in the sec¬ 
ondary schools. The excellent work which has been done dur¬ 
ing several years by the Educational Records Bureau, to which 
we owe the organization of this conference, needs no exposi¬ 
tion here. 

Within the colleges there is great need of a new spirit in 
teaching. Several objectives in college teaching must receive 
recognition and take their proper place along with that of 
acquiring knowledge. Knowledge, like stock values, may be 
acquired and lost. It is time for us to recognize that the 
acquisition of knowledge is only a part of or a means to larger 
goods, namely, individual power of performance, human satis¬ 
faction and social welfare. The college teacher must realize 
that his supreme aim is the welfare of society through the ele¬ 
vation of spirit and purpose and the enhancement of power of 
the individual citizen. The teacher must use his subject to 
develop his students, not his students to build up his subject 
and his department. This principle should determine course 
offerings. A highly specialized ^course" may well be given 
to one student if that student be good enough. To enroll fifty 
students in a highly technical course in which the professor is 
doing research work may mean disaster. One student of 
superlative intellectual gifts is worth an hour of a professor’s 
time spent in discussing the most intricate and technical 
material. To release the same technical subject matter over 
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the heads of fifty ordinary students as a smoke screen or a 
cloud of tear gas is little less than a crime. Many of our 
teaching procedures will be greatly modified when we make the 
development of the student the object of our endeavors. 

Four processes must go hand in hand in our educational 
system: 

(1) Discrimination, selection and guidance of individuals 
on the basis of their inborn abilities and traits. This must 
begin in early childhood and continue right on through to the 
end of formal education. 

(2) The organization of the educational experience of 
each individual with primary reference to the general cultiva¬ 
tion which will enable him to be a good neighbor and citizen, 
with special reference to that work or function in society 
which he can perform best, and with a happy balance between 
the two. This can be accomplished only by a differentiation 
of opportunities and curricula reasonably coordinated with 
the ranges of individual differences and the directions of indi¬ 
vidual ambitions and efforts. 

(3) The classification of functions and duties of the faculty 
so that each member may be employed in that work which he 
can do best. 

(4) The organization of the techniques of instruction to 
the end of bringing out the inborn powers of each individual 
and stimulating that self-education which alone is true educa¬ 
tion. In this field greater stress is to be laid on general 
integrating courses, on the social and human values of studies, 
on independent study under general tutorial guidance, on 
probing the student's thinking processes and proving the 
soundness of his conclusions, on examinations that measure 
the student’s grasp of materials, his understanding of rela¬ 
tionships, his integration of ideas, his appreciation of the 
values of his studies for human welfare, and his power of per¬ 
formance in his chosen field. 

I need not mention the efforts that are being made to gain 
these ends. The proposals, experiments and developments in 
our institutions inspired by these purposes are familiar to us 
all. It is obvious also that the attainment of these ideals will 
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require common understanding and cordial cooperation of all 
agencies in our educational system. Rivalries between sec¬ 
ondary school and college can no longer be a part of the pic¬ 
ture. Disjointedness, uncertainty and working at cross pur¬ 
poses in the education of the child to maturity and social 
responsibility cannot be tolerated. Modern life is too complex 
and the problems facing society too serious to admit of further 
wasteful effort on our part. This is the meaning of confer¬ 
ences like the present one. We have met here, and we shall 
meet in other conferences from time to time, to learn from one 
another what are the worth-while aims in our educational pro¬ 
cedures, how they are to be accomplished, and how we can 
work together to assure to society the greatest service which 
the students can render. 

J. B. Johnston, 
University of Minnesota. 



Individual versus Institutional 
Accreditation 

Introduction by Dr. W. S. Learned 

It is often difficult to realize the later implications in 
changes that in themselves may seem to be trifling. The more 
we study the proposed changes in procedure for admitting 
students to college, with which we are now experimenting, the 
more we appreciate the fact that this shift from institutional 
responsibility to individual responsibility is carrying in its 
wake a number of changes which will undoubtedly produce 
results unsuspected at the present time. 

Even from an educational point of view our country is 
divided into various semi-distinct regions. We have in the 
northern section a large number of institutions highly organ¬ 
ized and with ample resources. In the South we find a region 
equally endowed in gifted human material, but with institu¬ 
tions many of which lack the intensive organization with 
which we are more or less familiar here, and which often like¬ 
wise lack sufficient financial resources. Under these conditions 
the possibility of making the student individually responsible 
for his educational progress, as an alternative to the present 
excessive emphasis on the institution, has strongly appealed to 
many who feel they cannot receive their just due under the 
latter plan. One of the most hearty supporters of the present 
movement from this point of view has been President McVey 
of the University of Kentucky, to whom we will listen now on 
the subject “Individual versus Institutional Accreditation.” 

Address by President McVey 

M Y TOPIC is made up of three large mouth-filling 
words, They, the three words, have had an honor¬ 
able standing in academic fields. In the course of 
the first twenty-five years of study and administration of the 
admission of students to colleges the emphasis has been kid 
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upon institutional procedure. Was an institution in the judg¬ 
ment of its neighbors good enough for a student to attend? 
Were the courses of study, the plant, the equipment and the 
faculty equal to the obligations laid upon them by the attend¬ 
ance of the student seeking an education? These were the 
queries raised particularly in the middle west, In the east the 
schools and colleges had a longer history, more prestige and 
a sufficient comprehension of their obligations to pass through 
this stage without much difficulty. Still there was doubt in 
the college area about the fitness of students in the secondary 
schools to meet the mind-stirring requirements of college life, 
The answer to this doubt brought into existence the college 
examination board in the hope that individuals as well as 
schools might be spurred to more vigorous and effective prepa¬ 
ration for college work. The results are in doubt on more than 
one score, as evidenced by the shifting in type of examinations 
through the use of the comprehensive examination and the 
partial inclusion of the certificate system of admission. 

In the middle west, where the public school system was 
more of a piece, the certificate plan of admission was almost 
universal in its use. The state universities were included as a 
part of the public school system and therefore compelled, by 
circumstances in which competition for numbers was a large 
factor, to accept the promotion system of advancement from 
high school to college, The doctrine of equality in oppor¬ 
tunity and ability had been inherited from the pioneer days 
and was inbred in social, political and economic life. The cer¬ 
tificate plan of admission of high school students to college 
was inevitable, With this system had grown up a scheme of 
inspection that might, through the agency of the state uni¬ 
versity, place a minimum requirement upon the schools that 
essayed to prepare students for college. Through the states, 
lonely individuals filled with missionary zeal and endowed with 
tough-fibered minds traveled from one end of the state to the 
other, engaged in listening to recitations, talking with prin¬ 
cipals, peering into dark corners and reporting the glaring 
defects to the authorities at the university, who in turn called 
attention in polite notes to the shortcomings of the schools. 
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Later the inspectors began to meet in the state capitals to dis¬ 
cuss their problems and to tell stories of horrible hotels and 
to bemoan their fate and the impossible tasks that confronted 
them, Out of this were born the standardization agencies that 
bestride every state in the land and lay down the law on units, 
size of classes, sanitary fixtures, salaries, endowments, bigness 
of rooms, the number of books that make a library, degrees 
and all the rest that go with a thoroughly organized trade 
union and industrial cartel. 

Looking back on this interesting and amazing history of 
education in our land, we perceive that all of these factors 
have had an important part in oar progress. That the pri¬ 
vately endowed schools and colleges should develop an exami¬ 
nation system was unescapable in their attempts to find better 
qualified students. This was an inheritance from the older 
systems of education elsewhere and was supported by the prin¬ 
ciples of education then and now in vogue. The state univer¬ 
sity and many colleges carried along in the same currents were 
forced to accept the certificate plan and inspections, and finally 
to unite with schools and colleges generally in estabishing and 
maintaining requirements that were honestly and thoughtfully 
aimed to raise their standards. Meantime, doubts began to 
arise, not only about the certification system, but also about 
the piecemeal and even the comprehensive examinations. 
Suspicions cropped out that the requirements of the standard¬ 
izing agencies did not touch the marrow of the problem. Sap¬ 
pers and miners were at work in the psychological field, per¬ 
sonality was talked, and the war brought out the Alpha Test 
and with it an immense amount of new data that threw light 
on variant abilities in the individuals of the population. The 
colleges were having their problems with the hordes of stu¬ 
dents that crashed their gates. Something had to be done to 
satisfy the standards of education, to provide better educa¬ 
tion for those who were capable of it, and to raise the college 
from a secondary school to an institution of higher learning. 
There were involved in this vast system of education and its 
difficulties, problems of organization, of college instruction, of 
separation of secondary from university procedure, of better 
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teaching, of guidance of students and of the determination of 
new methods of admitting students to college. 

The first steps in the setting up of inspection and the estab¬ 
lishment of standards for schools and colleges have already 
been shown. Under this system accrediting was based on in¬ 
stitutional standing, and the movement of students from high 
schools to college and from college to graduate school was 
determined by the rating of the institution by the accrediting 
associations. The colleges and universities admitted the high 
school student because he graduated from a class A school, and 
the same process was followed in the migration of graduate 
students, There were exceptions to this statement where 
examinations were used in whole or in part, but, speaking 
broadly, students were admitted for college or graduate work 
in most cases on institutional standing. The registering offices 
have developed an extended system of admission blanks show¬ 
ing high school subjects and undergraduate courses, so that 
admission officers might have some idea of the student record. 
The value of the records varied greatly, depending on the 
marking system and the type of testing. The mass of students 
entering colleges and universities placed upon admission officers 
burdens that they could not meet, and thereby forced these 
officers into routine methods of procedure. The outcome of 
this system was satisfactory to no one. 

It was clear to those who faced the facts that the higher 
institutions were physically incapable of accommodating all 
those who sought admission. One way of meeting that sit¬ 
uation was to increase equipment and another way was to 
decrease enrollment by higher fees or by a selective process in 
admitting students. Neither of these proposals met the real 
problem. The real problem was to find out in advance those 
students who were able to profit by a college experience. This 
is a problem that challenges all the ability and all the ma¬ 
chinery of the schools and colleges themselves. The public 
high schools cannot work out a plan by themselves, nor can the 
private schools go a great way without the help of the colleges. 
The colleges are faced with the problem of guiding, eliminat¬ 
ing and stimulating the students enrolled in their classes, In 
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fact the question is that of individual accrediting instead of 
institutional accrediting. 

A number of surveys were directed toward the determina¬ 
tion of ability to do college work and the coordination of the 
work the student would do after he reached college. In the 
survey made in 1922 by S. S. Colvin it was found, “that of 
those who intended to continue their education in some higher 
institution, a third of the boys and a little over half of the girls 
appeared to be bad college risks with about one chance in five 
of doing satisfactory college work. On the other hand, a fifth 
of the boys and one-seventh of the girls who did not intend 
to continue their education appeared to be good college ma¬ 
terial. Moreover, about one-fourth of the boys who stated 
that they intended to go to a liberal arts college were classified 
as bad risks. The corresponding ratio for girls was practically 
the same. Two-fifths of each were good risks. M 

Other students using psychological tests supported the find¬ 
ings of Professor Colvin. In a condensed statement the 
results appear to be that one-half of those who intended going 
to college were good risks, while one-fourth of those who had 
not planned to go to college were good risks. The Illinois 
findings appeared to indicate that persons with an I. Q. of 
less than ninety have little chance of succeeding in college 
courses. These results have now been subjected to serious 
scrutiny by many workers in this fruitful field. No one now 
would say that admission to college should be based on a test 
score, nor would many recommend that an applicant should 
be refused admission because of a low test score. The facts 
point to a combination of score, record and history as the basis 
of the information needed to determine admission. Simple 
as this statement is, the difficulties are immense, not only in 
determining the best tests but in providing the information 
and recording it in available form. 

The Commission on the Relation of School and College 
setup by the Progressive Educational Association and financed 
by the Carnegie Corporation is endeavoring to bring about 
such changes in the relation of school and college as will per¬ 
mit experimental study of secondary education. The emphasis 
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of the Commission is to secure better instruction and make it 
possible for schools and colleges “to help each student shape 
his course so that it will be best fitted to his needs, and so 
that his work will have meaning and significance for him. 11 
For our discussion the important part of the Commission 
statement is contained in recommendation A, in which it is 
declared that the high school student who is admitted to col¬ 
lege should: (1) be possessed of the requisite general intelli¬ 
gence to carry on college work creditably; (2) have well-de¬ 
fined serious interests and purposes; and (3) have demon¬ 
strated ability to work successfully in one or more fields of 
study in which the college offers instruction. 

The B part of the recommendation discusses the problem 
of records. The record should include a history of the stu¬ 
dent’s school life and the results of tests, examinations and 
other evidence of the student’s aptitude and achievement dur¬ 
ing the secondary course. The committee on records is en¬ 
deavoring to determine what information the college needs 
for wise selection and guidance of students, how that informa¬ 
tion can best be secured, and in what form it should be re¬ 
corded and sent to the colleges. This is all to the good, and 
the Commission is engaged in an effective work especially if 
it brings about the changes in the secondary school suggested 
in its report. The college administrator applauds vigorously 
when he reads the proposed accomplishments. These are 
greater mastery in learning, more continuity in learning, the 
release of creative energies, clearer understanding of the prob¬ 
lems of civilization, guidance of students and good teaching, 
and the revision of curriculum materials and their organiza¬ 
tion. 

A school may be able to bring much of this to pass, and 
the hope is that secondary education can move rapidly along 
the road indicated. There is, however, still the problem of 
guidance and direction which must be done with the individual 
pupil. It will be accepted by all that such a secondary school 
will have the additional problem of training some pupils who 
will not be capable of carrying college work. The college will 
wish to know whether the student is really interested in college 
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and is able to carry the work of college classes satisfactorily. 
As the secondary school improves, some of the difficulties of 
college admission will disappear. 

The accrediting agencies, because of their emphasis on out¬ 
ward and material standards of both colleges and schools, do 
not afford to the college the necessary assistance in securing 
good college risks. At the present time the interest of the 
agencies in bringing colleges and qualified students together is 
largely academic. Meantime, a number of the universities 
have cooperated with high school principals to use tests in 
finding out the weak points in their instruction as well as the 
types of pupils in their schools. Ultimately such tests must 
move in the direction of individualizing education according 
to ability and aptitude. The purpose is not to exclude students 
from education but rather to adapt the education to their 
needs. What is wanted, after all, is to find the most promis¬ 
ing basis for constructional guidance. Again, it is not a com¬ 
pact, similarly minded group of students a college should strive 
for, but for a group, even heterogeneous for that matter, who 
would and could profit by college education. The difficulty 
now is that there are many maladjustments due to failure to 
know and understand the many differences in any group of 
college students. The outcome of such understanding would 
undoubtedly result in better trained college students. The 
administrator, to deal adequately with this part of the prob¬ 
lem, must have comparative material that will tell him not 
only what groups are doing but what individuals in that group 
are accomplishing. 

Through the leadership, guidance, and financial aid of a 
number of boards, real progress is being made. Some of the 
states are working at the problem. Among these is Kentucky. 
For eleven years the Department of Psychology at the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky has been formulating and preparing tests 
which have been given freshmen. The blanks prepared were 
an outgrowth of continuous experimenting during this period. 
Each year the results have been checked for reliability and 
validity. The sectioning of classes in English, Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Psychology and German, at the University of Ken- 
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tucky, has been based upon the results of the tests with re¬ 
stricted curricula for less capable students. These credit sec¬ 
tions In the departments mentioned have been especially use¬ 
ful, based as they are upon a combination of intelligence and 
achievement. In addition, no-credit sections have been pro¬ 
vided for freshmen who were low in Mathematics and Eng¬ 
lish, and special provision has been made for more extended 
work in Mathematics for gifted freshmen. While the accred¬ 
ited high schools do not object to the use of tests in determin¬ 
ing the kind of work a student may carry in college, they 
might be disturbed if the student were excluded from the state 
institution, 

The Association of Kentucky Colleges and Universities at 
its meeting on January 9, 1932, adopted a report of a special 
committee recommending a cooperative testing plan for the 
colleges and high schools of the State. Since then the Ken¬ 
tucky Association of High School Principals appointed a com¬ 
mittee to cooperate with the colleges. Tests were provided 
for such Kentucky colleges as desired to test incoming students 
this fall. Some beginning was made with the following eight 
colleges using the Kentucky classification test: University of 
Louisville, Berea, Transylvania, Western State Teachers Col¬ 
lege, Georgetown, Ashury, Union, and the University of Ken¬ 
tucky. About 2,200 tests were used. In the spring the tests 
will be offered to the high schools. At present the plan makes 
available a Kentucky History blank, a Kentucky classification 
test, a Kentucky Mathematics test and recommends the Iowa 
English test. The committee in charge has approved the use 
of the American Council intelligence test for those who prefer 
it. The cooperative system Is an adaptation to Kentucky con¬ 
ditions, The blanks were prepared from the results of eleven 
years of continuous experimentation at the University of Ken¬ 
tucky. There is also a possibility of following up the results 
of the use of the tests within the state, since the service utilizes 
the various state organizations and their experiences. There 
should be no rivalry between this experiment and the work of 
the National Commission. There is, however, one drawback, 
and that is the absence of material for comparative results in 
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states; but as rivalry has been disavowed repeatedly by all 
working in the field, there seems to be no reason why each 
state should not develop plans for the admission of students 
to college on the basis of individual history and school record. 
Already much has been done in many states, including Iowa, 
Ohio, Minnesota and Wisconsin, The conclusion appears to 
be that the best present criteria for admission to college are the 
pupil’s record, his history, and the result of an aptitude test. 
These taken together form a fairly satisfactory basis for pre¬ 
dicting college success and place admission on an individual 
rather than on an institutional one represented by the diploma 
of the school. After all, the broad highway of educational 
opportunity from kindergarten to college graduation should 
be open to every child in so far as his interest, capacity and 
endowment will permit. However, the possession and use of 
such material gained from tests is necessary to fortify the judg¬ 
ments of principals and admission officers, not only in dealing 
with parents but in discouraging some students and encourag¬ 
ing others to go on with their education. 

The successful working of the individual accrediting of stu¬ 
dents w r ill depend upon the officers who carry on the organiza¬ 
tion and the procedure involved in the process of selection, 
and upon the tact and understanding with which the program 
is brought to the attention of the pupils and their parents. It 
is essential also that these officers shall be trained in the pro¬ 
cedure and philosophy behind the whole testing program- In 
fact the program will advance or break down in proportion 
as these superintendents, principals, registrars, deans and fac¬ 
ulties believe in it. That many of these do not or that many 
have doubts about this program may be observed by the com¬ 
ments and discussions in any educational group. The danger 
to the program is that the technique may advance faster than 
the acceptance of it by those most vitally concerned, students 
and parents. 

The other phase of individual accreditation which is just as 
important as the one of admitting students to colleges is the 
finding out what students do when in college, whether courses 
of study actually instruct and if the interest of students is in- 
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creased and their adaptation and reaction to community, na* 
tional and international life are enlivened and strengthened. 
The sophomore and senior tests provided by the Committee 
on College Testing have brought out an array of valuable 
and astonishing results. Some sophomores know more than 
many seniors. Few seniors make any progress in writing be¬ 
yond the sophomore year. High marks are not always indica¬ 
tive of understanding or correlation of interest. The college 
faculties must know these things. There must be something 
wrong with the marking system, with the content of courses 
of study, or with the teaching procedure. The need of com¬ 
parative records of student and classes, not only within the 
college but also with other institutions, appears to be decidedly 
pressing. The problem is not to be found only in the admis¬ 
sion of students but in what they do and what they are given 
a chance to do after they enter college. 

The college officer has an increased problem on his hands 
in the acceptance of many types of students who are subjected 
to the learning process. These students cannot be dumped 
into a hopper, as they are now. Searching examination of 
courses of study, consideration of interests and guidance of 
students in finding their interests must be initiated. Perhaps 
the guidance officer may come into his own, not only in num¬ 
bers but in professional status. 

Opposed to such a view is that of laissez faire, of letting the 
student find his way. There is much to be said for it. On the 
way, however, there is a great mortality which, added to in¬ 
capacity, leaves a trail of discouragement, disillusionment, 
wrong development and loss of opportunity that are more 
than a system of education can be asked to carry. 

The progress made here and there in the secondary field 
and in the college level encourages one to believe that we are 
On the way to individualization of education through the proc¬ 
ess of finding out what the individual is and what he needs. 

As a last word, may I point out the necessity of seeing the 
problem as a whole. It cannot be taken for granted that all 
college work is the same and that marking systems are infall¬ 
ible. A student might do very well in art and related subjects 
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and fail in an engineering college. The test of students for 
college work must be coordinated with the work to be done. 
Again, the requirements of one department of work in a col¬ 
lege may differ materially from that of another, and the mark¬ 
ing system show' no material variation. The problem, there¬ 
fore, is not alone that of admitting students to college by 
tests but of bringing the college, in its instruction and marking 
of students, to some basis so that admission and later perform¬ 
ance may be compared. And again it must be kept in mind 
that the testing of students may not measure the elements 
required for success in the workaday world. No mechanical 
device can measure human achievement. So it is essential that 
those charged with the direction of education shall keep a 
sense of proportion before them and look constantly for the 
real goals of education. 

Frank L. McVey, 

The University of Kentucky. 



Freshman Admissions at the University 
of Chicago 

Introduction by Dr. Mann 

This gathering seems to me to be a very significant gather¬ 
ing, because for years American educators have been cooperat¬ 
ing with one another in groups, small groups* There are a 
great many enterprises organized to press particular points 
of view or to promulgate particular achievements in educa¬ 
tion. Today we have a meeting of those cooperating groups 
showing that they have begun cooperating with each other. 
That is shown by the people who have been placed at the head 
table. It has been suggested that I could not give a better pic¬ 
ture of cooperation among cooperating groups than by men¬ 
tioning the people who are here at the head table. Dr. Smith, 
representing the Progressive Education Association; Dr. 
Brigham of Princeton representing the College Entrance Ex¬ 
amination Board; Dean Johnston of Minnesota you already 
know, working on the Cooperative test program of colleges; 
Dr. Gleason of Vassar College; President Robertson; Dean 
Hawkes, who for the past seven years has been the father of 
all these cooperating enterprises; Dean Boucher, whom I shall 
introduce to you in a moment; President McVey of the Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky; Dr. Learned of the Carnegie Founda¬ 
tion; Dr. Thayer of the Educational Records Bureau; Mr, 
Twitched of the Secondary Education Board, and Dr, Lester, 
another representative of the Educational Records Bureau, 
So you see we have represented at this group several types 
of cooperative enterprises which are now beginning to co¬ 
operate with each other. This, I think, has been a decided 
step forward in the improvement of American education. I 
am impressed with the program of this morning as indicating 
a type of evolution which is rather interesting. 

I remember when I was in college it was the intention of 
colleges to find out who was fit to enter college. In my own 
instance I had to take a series of examinations, and passed 
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them all except the examination in Latin rules of prosody. I 
was unfit to enter college because I had not committed to 
memory, because I had not mastered, these rules, which coyer 
four pages in the Latin grammar. I learned those four pages 
until I could recite them backwards and forwards, and took 
another examination, which I passed. On the basis of this 
stunt I was judged fit to enter college. 

President McVey has mentioned the second step in the 
process, where the standardizing agencies began to judge 
whether schools and colleges were fit to teach. Now we have 
reached the third stage of the game, the individualistic stage, 
in which we are trying to find out what college is fit for the boy 
to go to. The University of Chicago has been a pioneer in 
these developments. It is making many significant experi¬ 
ments to find out not only what boys are fit to go to college, 
but what college is fit for the boy to go to. A summary of 
these is presented in mimeograph form. Dean Boucher will 
tell us about some of these experiments at the University of 
Chicago, especially in reference to admission. I take great 
pleasure in introducing Dean C. S. Boucher. 

Summary of Materials Presented by Dean Boucher 

D EAN C. S. BOUCHER presented a mimeographed 
document containing a summary of a number of studies 
of freshman admissions at the University of Chicago. 
This contained a brief historical survey of the development of 
the present plan of admission from 1892, when the only elec¬ 
tives for admission were Greek and science, to 1932, when 
the list of electives includes all secondary school subjects ac¬ 
cepted by an accredited high school for its own diploma. Dur¬ 
ing the early years of this development, changes were made 
on recommendation of faculty committees by the ordinary 
methods followed by universities generally. Since 1925 these 
changes have been guided by many objective studies of the 
correlations among the results of new type tests, the high 
school average, the first quarter average in college and the 
average of two years of college work. 

Most of the studies drawn upon in preparation of the 
mimeograph document distributed at the meeting have not 
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been published. Some of these studies were taken from Vol¬ 
ume 5 of the Report of a Survey of the University of Chicago, 
prepared by Lloyd W. Reeves, John Dale Russell, and Guy 
T. Buswell, and soon to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The tables presented gave the data which led the faculty in 
1927 to require, for example, that a student with a high school 
average between 81 and 85 from a school where the passing 
mark is 75 must attain in the psychological examination a per¬ 
centile rank not lower than 35 in order to be eligible for admis¬ 
sion. These tables also show the gradual improvement in the 
quality of students that resulted from this and other similar 
requirements; the variations in the averages of freshman 
marks in five major departments; the relationship between age 
at time of admission and college performance; the relation¬ 
ships between college performance and the nationality and oc¬ 
cupations of their parents, the ratings of the high school prin¬ 
cipals, the teacher ratings on attitudes toward studies, and 
college ratings on personality. 

The experiments also sought to determine whether there is 
any relationship between college performance and high school 
average in the major subject studied; between Junior and 
Senior college averages in the major group studied in high 
school and the percentile ranks in the intelligence tests; be¬ 
tween the college performance of students who had majored 
in Latin and those who had majored in English, or in History, 
or in Chemistry. Studies were also made to discover the sig¬ 
nificance of the variations in the rating system of public, pri¬ 
vate and parochial high schools and the relation of these 
variations to the percentile ranks as determined by the intelli¬ 
gence tests. 

After calling attention to the samples of these studies in the 
mimeographed document presented at the meeting, Dean 
Boucher gave the following summary of the significant results 
that have thus far been obtained. 

CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED BY DEAN BOUCHER 

The University of Chicago has just completed its fortieth 
academic year. At first certificates of admission were Issued 
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to entering freshmen only on the basis of subject-unit exami¬ 
nations. Gradually a policy of admitting graduates of coop¬ 
erating and accredited schools by certification was developed. 
During the last twenty years, certificates of admission have 
been granted almost solely on the basis of certificates from 
accredited secondary schools to applicants who met certain 
qualitative and quantitative requirements. During this period 
we have endeavored to develop an increasingly improved pro¬ 
gram for selective admissions. Periodically we have stiffened 
the qualitative requirements; though we have kept the same 
quantitative requirement we have tended to become more lib¬ 
eral in regard to specific subject-unit requirements. 

Through the experimental development of a rather exten¬ 
sive application-for-admission blank we have become con¬ 
vinced that a selective admission policy can be administered 
effectively in direct ratio with the extent to which we are able 
to secure a complete picture of the development of the stu¬ 
dent during his secondary school period along all the lines of 
development that affect his successful performance as a stu¬ 
dent. In our endeavor to discover the relative significance of 
various factors and the validity and reliability of our crude 
methods of measuring them we have made many studies dur¬ 
ing the last ten years. 

During this period we have devoted significant amounts of 
time, thought, and money to the development of as effective a 
program as possible for the educational guidance of each stu¬ 
dent individually throughout his college career. In the de¬ 
velopment of this educational guidance program we have 
found that all the information regarding an applicant secured 
by our Admissions Office in the endeavor to make wise selec¬ 
tions is of great value to the student’s dean and adviser after 
matriculation; indeed, suggestions from those participating in 
the educational guidance program have been responsible for 
many of the revisions in, and additions to, our application-for- 
admission blank. 

Our various studies have shown us the following more or 
less significant results: 

1. We have found that the problem of selective admission 
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and the problem of effective educational guidance of those 
admitted are not separate problems but are different phases of 
the same problem. 

2. There is a significant correlation between a student’s gen¬ 
eral average of high school marks and his general average of 
college marks. 

3. There is a significant correlation between a student’s per¬ 
centile rank on the American. Council on Education psychologi¬ 
cal examination and his general average of college marks. 

4. There is a still more significant correlation between a 
combination of high school average with psychological-exami¬ 
nation percentile rank and the college average. 

5 . Rank in the graduating class in high school is frequently 
more significant than the high school average mark, 

6. In our endeavor to get as complete a picture as possible 
of the applicant for admission as a school citizen, we have 
found more or less significant correlations between such factors 
as his reading habits, his age, his chosen vocation, the occupa¬ 
tion of his father, the nationality or race of his father, the 
principal's rating of the student regarding his influence over 
felLow students and his interests, purposefulness and capacity 
for study, and teacher’s ratings of the student in regard to his 
attitude toward study, and success in college. 

7. The holders of our competitive-examination entrance 
scholarships constitute our best student group of comparable 
size when judged by total undergraduate scholastic records. 

8. The correlation between records made by students in 
their first year in the University and their subsequent aca¬ 
demic records seems to show that a check on the freshman 
records at the close of the first year will indicate approxi¬ 
mately the percentage that might be considered academic 
failures. 

9. During the last decade, while we have striven to offer an 
increasingly better college program in an increasingly more 
effective manner to successively better student groups, and 
have gradually but surely raised both our entrance require¬ 
ments and our scholastic standards, we have been delighted 
to note the development of a process of self-selection among 
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our applicants for admission: each year the percentage of ex¬ 
cellent candidates among the total number of applicants has 
steadily increased, and impressively so in the two years since 
the announcement and inauguration of our new college plan. 

10. We have found varying degrees of significance in the 
comparison of correlations of freshmen college grades in sev¬ 
eral subjects with percentile rank on the psychological exami¬ 
nation, with the high school general average, with the high- 
school average mark in specific subjects, with scores on three 
of the four parts of the Sones-Harry High School Achieve¬ 
ment Test, and with reading-rate and reading-comprehension 
tests given in Freshman Week. 

11. After converting high school marks to a comparable 
basis, after converting college marks to a comparable basis, 
and after making due allowance for differences between stu¬ 
dents as reflected in their percentile rank on the psychological 
examination, we studied the junior and senior college records 
of students classified on the basis of fields of concentration in 
high school and in junior college, and found that high school 
and junior college preparation in any of the six standard aca¬ 
demic subjects studied is about equally good preparation for 
later college work. 

12. Though the student’s high school average mark has 
proved to be of some value, this value is greatly increased 
when differences in scholastic standards between various high 
schools are determined and taken into account. 

13. The student’s average mark in college as a measure of 
educational capacity and achievement is of doubtful value un¬ 
less changes in standard from year to year in the institution as 
a whole, the differences in standards between departments, 
and the differences in standards between individual instructors 
within a given department are established and taken into 
account. 

14. The divorce of the examination function from the in¬ 
structional function, with the examination function placed in 
the hands of an independent agency obligated to demonstrate 
the degree of validity and reliability of its examinations and 
their scoring, seems to promise greater accuracy in measuring 
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student capacity and achievement, not to mention the measure¬ 
ment of the effectiveness of instruction. 

15. In our new college plan we are endeavoring to attain 
measurements of student attainment more significant than the 
old measurement in terms of course credits and marks, by 
setting up standards of achievement to be measured by com¬ 
prehensive examinations as valid and reliable as can be ad¬ 
ministered by our Board of Examinations. Actively engaged 
in this endeavor to establish educational measurements in 
which we can have greater confidence at the college level, we 
are deeply interested in the establishment of more valid and 
reliable measurements at the secondary school level in order 
that we may grant certificates of admission more wisely and 
provide sound educational guidance for the students admitted. 
The most promising program for the attainment of this end- 
adequate information concerning the capacities, achievements, 
and interests of individuals, with a cumulative record of com¬ 
parable test measures—seems to us to be found in the pro¬ 
gram now being developed by the Educational Records Bu¬ 
reau, the Cooperative Test Service, and cooperating commit¬ 
tees of other educational agencies. 

C. S. Boucher, 

The University of Chicago, 



The American Council Cumulative Record 
Forms for Colleges and Secondary Schools 

Introduction by Dean Hawkes 

The various organizations which are responsible for this 
meeting today are trying to perform a service which is very 
human. All of us, each in our own way, are trying to find| 
ways of determining, evaluating and recording the fibre and 
texture of the make-up of young men and women, particularly 
so far as it has to do with their educational work. This kind 
of work has always been attempted by someone. In the old 
days the teacher and the clergyman, the advisers and the 
parents all attempted to do it. But they didn’t have the tech¬ 
niques. All of us can probably remember men in the institu¬ 
tions we attended who were attempting to do this kind of work, 
evaluating not only the educational process but the human 
values of the students as well. They were wise men who did 
this, at least the best of them were wise, We can have all the 
techniques and all the tests and all the measurements in the 
world, but unless they are administered by wise men, I am not 
certain but that they do as much harm as good. At any rate, 
I would rather have the wise man without the techniques than 
the techniques without the wise man. The wise man plus the 
technique is the combination which we are working toward. 
Although I believe in measurement in education very thor¬ 
oughly, I see the danger of it. The values of the old—the 
kind of values that we have always believed in—must never 
be lost sight of in the techniques which are new. Every time 
I think of the values of tests and measurements and all of the 
ideas which we are talking of today, I feel like saying the 
prayer, ‘‘Lord, teach us to keep the values of the old in the 
methods of the new." 

Furthermore, it seems to me that we must all wherever we 
may be, not forget that we should start from where we are 
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rather than from where someone else is. That is not always 
easy to do, because we are in different places, some of us are 
far along or think we are, and some of us are where we were 
fifty years ago, but wherever we are, the progress must be a 
continuous one from where we are through to where we want 
to go. I remember not long ago, there was a group of very 
well-meaning gentlemen who thought it would be a splendid 
thing to have a summer school for colored clergymen in 
Georgia. They made arrangements and had the staff brought 
together to bring these clergymen up to date in regard to 
doctrinal knowledge which they thought would be a great as¬ 
sistance to these clergymen in performing their professional 
service. The clergymen came from all over the south to this 
camp meeting. When they got there it turned out that in order 
to start from where they were, they had to organize a very 
different program from what was anticipated, because these 
clergymen could not read nor write nor cipher. They had to 
organize courses which started from where they were, but 
which at the same time saved their faces. So they organized 
courses in reading, writing, and arithmetic. But they called 
the course in reading Sacred Rhetoric; they called the course 
in writing Ecclesiastical Correspondence; arithmetic was called 
Holy Accounting. That was wise administration and as I 
understand it, very effective, for, starting from where they 
were, they made a little progress so that perhaps in succeeding 
summers they might take an additional step. 

Now in this conference this afternoon we are attempting 
to set before you the point that has been reached. The first 
speaker of the afternoon is a man who has been in on this 
enterprise from the start. He was a member of the com¬ 
mittee of the American Council on Education which had to do 
with the elaboration of the record card, and he speaks from 
the most intimate knowledge of its origin as well as of its 
development. It is a very great pleasure to be able to present 
to you my very dear friend, President Robertson of Goucher 
College. 
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Address by President Robertson 

P ROTEUS, keeper of Poseidon’s flocks, had power to 
foretell human events, but he disclosed them unwillingly 
to mortals. In order to escape importunity, this ancient 
one of the sea changed his form, terrifying the seeker after 
guarded knowledge. Every day, when the sun had climbed to 
the mid-most heaven, Proteus came out of the briny waters 
and followed the herd of Poseidon’s seals to the rocks, where 
they lay in the hollows and, having counted the sea monsters, 
he laid himself down among them and slept. That was the 
moment, Menelaus was told, to seize and hold him coura¬ 
geously until he answered all questions. That was the moment 
when Menelaus, disguised as a seal, grasped him. Proteus 
instantly became a frightful lion, well maned. Menelaus did 
not let go. The lion became a scaly dragon and then a panther 
and then a boar of mighty make, wet water withal, and then a 
tree that shook its leaves aloft. Firmly and confidently, Mene¬ 
laus held each succeeding manifestation. At length Proteus 
took his usual form and answered the queries of King Mene¬ 
laus. 

The Protean character of every human being has long been 
recognized. Sacred writings present the changes in King Da¬ 
vid and in Peter, who at one time denied his Lord but later 
became the rock on which His church was builded. The drama 
shows forth the changing character of an Oedipus, a Macbeth, 
or a Peer Gynt. The novel and shorter narratives give pic¬ 
tures of a changing personality like that of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde. Modern biography attempts to understand real men, 
like Deacon Brodie, the original of Stevenson’s famous dual 
character, especially the motives which govern their actions 
at various times. In each of these literary forms it is impor¬ 
tant for the reader to remember that the entire story must be 
considered if any one character is to be correctly understood. 
Every English teacher knows the tendency of young students 
to interpret a line of Shakespeare by considering only that one 
line; and every teacher of English literature seeks to have his 
students realize that the reader, and especially the actor, who 
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must interpret a character at a single instant as exhibited in a 
single line, is obliged to bring to bear on that line his knowl¬ 
edge of every word which comes before and every one which 
comes after, 

To understand an individual so that he can be guided to his 
best development, education, helped by psychology, seeks to 
know the individual at different times and under different con¬ 
ditions. It is not enough to be aware of the characteristics of 
a person at a given instant. At one moment with amused dis¬ 
may we declare that Tommy is a little monkey. At another 
time we think him a perfect angel. On still another occasion, 
irritated by some utterance or deed not characteristic of angels, 
we emphatically say that he is a jackass. But Tommy—the 
real Tommy—is only momentarily monkey, angel, or jackass; 
he is not really and permanently any one of these any more 
than Proteus was only a lion or a serpent or panther or boar 
or water or tree. If we wish to know the real Tommy, like 
Menelaus, we must hang on during all manifestations until the 
real Tommy declares himself. 

Continuity in the study of the individual has been secured in 
some schools by keeping a child under the observation of one 
teacher for long periods. There was a time when the same 
teacher learned to know Tommy in reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic—not only in one grade but, moving up with the class, in 
higher grades. Now we have given Tommy a separate room 
teacher, writing teacher, reading teacher, and arithmetic 
teacher. Formerly, a single teacher could observe the indi¬ 
vidual under many school conditions in several classes. If that 
teacher knew what to observe, then the judgment of Tommy 
was likely to be a sound one. Even so, we were likely to accept 
the judgment with some caution, because we knew that a 
teacher's opinion might be strongly subjective. Greater relia¬ 
bility became possible, so statisticians tell us, when the number 
of observers was increased by the assignment of special subject 
teachers. As the use of specialists increased, however, at the 
high school and college levels subjects became more important 
than people instructed and we began to hear of the disappear¬ 
ance of the personal touch in education. Now we are engaged 
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in a struggle to regain the “personal touch 1 ’ while retaining 
all the advantages of departmental specialization among 
teachers. In schools we are seeking to do this by emphasizing 
the personnel functions of the teacher. In some school sys¬ 
tems the room teacher is encouraged to anticipate a pupil's 
arrival in her jurisdiction by conferring with teachers in the 
lower grades. Room teachers, subject teachers and vocational 
counselors are invited to keep in touch with each other con¬ 
cerning pupils. It is desired of all of these teachers that they 
follow up their pupils in higher grades and secondary school 
and college. All of these things are done in the schools of 
Providence. In colleges, too, we try to secure fuller and more 
accurate knowledge of the individual by affording some teacher 
a special opportunity to observe and guide. Sometimes we 
assign an adviser who is more or less in touch with the student 
in sophomore, junior, and senior year. Sometimes, adopting 
the plan of our Oxford and Cambridge cousins, we have a 
tutorial system. Moreover, when it is necessary to consider 
the case of a particular student who seems to be failing in his 
work, we assemble members of the teaching and administra¬ 
tive staff who can give information and express judgments 
regarding the student in question. For example, at Goucher 
College the committee before which such a case would come is 
made up of the dean, the two physicians, the student coun¬ 
selor, the vocational secretary, the registrar, the chairman of 
the committee in charge of Freshman English courses who has 
made of the intimate knowledge which composition teachers 
get a genuine contribution to personnel procedure, the director 
of physical education, two professors through whose labora¬ 
tories pass most of the students in college, and three other 
teachers whose subjects and personalities make them suc¬ 
cessful in learning students. All this is good. But in school 
and in college something more is necessary. Even in the col¬ 
lege committee just described it sometimes happens that the 
officer whose opportunity to know significant things about a 
student is not present. Even in the well-organized school the 
teacher whose judgment is most desired at a critical moment 
may not be available. Certainly when the information and 
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opinions are most needed—at a time when the student passes 
from the jurisdiction of the secondary school to the college— 
the greatly desired personal conference with those who know 
the student best becomes a difficult and generally impossible 
thing. Then we must depend upon the record. 

Not long ago, when visiting a so-called small college in an 
eastern state—a college of two hundred students—I was in¬ 
formed by proud executive officers that being a small college 
that institution had intimate knowledge of its students and 
could educate them more effectively than a large college could. 
Sitting in the registrar’s office and fingering the cards of 
students, I asked such questions, very simple ones, about one 
lad as the dean of a medical school might ask regarding 
that student. President, dean, and registrar could not give 
me information or opinion. They declared that they knew 
nothing about that particular boy but that Professor Blank, 
who was in New York that morning, knew all about him. 
Previous questions had shown that this confidence might not 
be entirely justified, for I had discovered that some of the pro¬ 
fessors thought they knew their students because they called 
the young men by their first names. But assume for the 
moment that Professor Blank did know what useful obser¬ 
vations to make and had made them fully about this boy. 
“Suppose,” I said, “that Professor Blank is killed by an auto¬ 
mobile on his way back from New York. Then not only is he 
out of luck but this boy is out of luck also, for there is no one 
in this institution who can answer a question about him, the 
reply to which will be of importance in developing his career.” 
That president, I understand, has instituted since then a form 
of record useful in the guidance of the undergraduate. 

What should be included in a record used by schools and 
colleges? That depends, of course, upon the use which is to 
be made of the record. In my opinion nothing which is not 
likely to be of use should be recorded, and that for several 
reasons, not the least of which is cost. A single item on a 
form is not a single item from the point of view of the execu¬ 
tive who must watch the expenditures for clerks and stenog¬ 
raphers. One item may mean ten thousand entries to be made 
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by a salaried employee for ten thousand students. It is very 
important to keep down the number of items to those really 
to be used. 

Any record is primarily for the guidance of the individual 
student in understanding himself—his aptitudes, abilities, and 
interests—so that he may develop them in a way to make him 
effective and happy in his world. Any record should be useful 
also to those responsible for counselling the student in school 
or college. Should confidential information be recorded and 
made accessible to all teachers? For example, should dis¬ 
ciplinary action taken because of cheating on an examination 
be passed on? The present practice among colleges, I under¬ 
stand, is not to give this information on a transcript of record 
if the penalty has been satisfied. If the student is still under 
discipline the fact is stated, and frequently a supplementary 
explanation is supplied by a responsible college officer. When 
a student within a college passes from the jurisdiction of one 
teacher to another, should such information be given to the 
second teacher? There are, of course, many questions which 
arise in connection with the use of data. We can decide them 
by asking ourselves what is necessary or desirable for the 
highest development of this particular student. 

Conspicuously important is the use of the record at the time 
a student completes a stage in his education as we have organ¬ 
ized it in the United States—at graduation from or admission 
to an institution. Some of us are trying to think of graduation 
requirements in other terms than semester hours spent In a 
classroom or classes for which “credit” or a “passing grade” 
has been secured. Some of us have been trying to formulate 
the things we expect a Bachelor of Arts to know and do and 
be. Many years ago Woodrow Wilson, addressing the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Universities, said: “Find out what you 
want in a college graduate and let the ways of attaining that 
work themselves out.” Some of us believe that when we have 
expressed our objectives in terms of life activities we can find 
a way to measure attainment of those objectives and of indi¬ 
cating it on the record. 

In Goucher College, for example, we believe that the life 
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activities of every educated American woman will include the 
following: (1) The acquisition of knowledge which will enable 
one to establish and maintain bodily and mental health; the 
development of skills contributory to this purpose; and the 
determination to be well in body and mind; (2) achievement 
of the knowledge, skills, and will necessary to understand and 
communicate ideas expressed chiefly in the mother tongue but 
also through other mediums; (3) acquisition of knowledge, 
skill, and will necessary to enable one to expend one's time, 
energy, and money in a way that will bring the maximum satis¬ 
faction, economic and aesthetic; (4) acquisition of the knowl¬ 
edge, skill, and will needed to maintain effective and happy 
human relations; (S) the ability and will to appreciate the 
beautiful; (6) the knowledge, skill, and will to integrate one’s 
personality, to adjust oneself to the universe and to God, 

We have set up a committee of the faculty in charge of each 
of these objectives. Each committee is endeavoring to formu¬ 
late its purpose more definitely, to keep always before the 
students and teachers the importance of attaining that par¬ 
ticular objective and to find ways of measuring attainment. 
Of course each committee is concerned with curriculum, Ex¬ 
istent courses may directly help the student to succeed with 
respect to a given purpose; for instance, courses in biology, 
physiology and hygiene, psychology, and physical education 
assist in establishing and maintaining bodily and mental health. 
To the curriculum itself is due largely the interesting record 
of Goucher graduates in maintaining effective and happy 
human relations. A very high percentage marry within five 
years after graduation; the number of divorces among them is 
negligible. Heads of schools tell me that Goucher graduates 
are unusually skilled in getting on with students, parents, and 
other teachers. Goucher women know how to get on with 
other people, or, if you please, how to manage others. Each 
committee considers not only existent and possible courses 
but all influences which during the college experience may 
effect the student’s attainment of a particular objective. The 
Committee on Comprehension and Communication of Ideas, 
of which the chairman of the English Department is head, is 
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concerned not only with the achievement of students in com¬ 
position courses hut their habits of speech and writing in 
other courses and in activities outside of the classroom. The 
Committee on Aesthetic Appreciation has made suggestions 
regarding the quality of souvenirs on sale in the College Book 
Store; has offered for sale modern etchings and inexpensive 
color prints of great paintings, ancient and modern; and has 
organized through the Book Store a loan collection of pictures 
for students’ rooms. It is conceivable that each of these com¬ 
mittees on objectives may formulate tests which will measure 
the student’s achievement inside and outside of the classroom 
without regard to course credit, very much as the Chicago 
Board of Examiners, described by Dean Boucher, tests the 
attainment of Chicago undergraduates. 

The admission to an institution with such objectives of per¬ 
sons who may hope to attain these objectives calls for all 
information helpful to those who must make 

u the golden guess 

That’s morning to the fair round of truth.” 

There was a time years ago when each college considered only 
the record of an applicant on the entrance examinations set 
by that particular college. Examinations differed among the 
colleges. The College Entrance Examination Board cleared 
up that difficulty by offering examinations for all colleges who 
chose to use them. Meanwhile, especially in the west, there 
grew up the certificate system which certain colleges and sec¬ 
ondary schools favored because it liberated the schools from 
domination by final examinations. The difficulty which col¬ 
leges have found in the certificate system is chiefly due to the 
varying standards of secondary schools. An “A” in one insti¬ 
tution does not necessarily mean the same thing as an U A” in 
another. The use of comparable tests—College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, and the achievement tests developed 
by the American Council on Education Committee on Per¬ 
sonnel Methods, as well as by other bodies—has enabled col¬ 
leges to estimate more accurately the quality of work done by 
students and has given useful indices to the grades assigned by 
schools. Stanford University, for instance, has correlated 
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grades secured by students in school and in Stanford, and has 
found a way to evaluate the grades given by schools which 
send students to Stanford. Enough has been said about the 
subjectivity of grades. The deliberate separation of the 
measurement of achievement and the measurement of industry, 
persistence, and other qualities has come about through the 
development of achievement tests and also through personality 
reports. Of the importance of these last I might give many 
illustrations from Goucher College experience. In my opinion, 
te9ts of emotional stability, like the Thurstone Personality 
Schedule, are very important in admission procedure. Useful 
personality report forms have been developed by the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education Committee on Personnel Methods. 
Some of you are familiar with Professor PI. C. Morrison’s 
important book, “The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary 
School.” In it, on page 594, occurs the following passage: 

“In the end, the administrative officer has ground for decid¬ 
ing whether or not the pupil has taken on the characteristics 
of interest in his whole attitude toward life—whether or not 
he is likely to exhibit in later years an inclination to use his 
educational capital. The decision upon this point must rest 
upon the evidence of sustained and consistent interest. If we 
look back through the personnel reports and find here and 
there a good piece of evidence but no continuous and consistent 
story, we cannot conclude that the pupil has taken on the 
characteristic which we have in mind. If, on the other hand, 
we note in early reports an occasional bit of evidence and as 
the story goes on a steadily accumulating series, ending in a 
consistent record of the attitude in some form in almost all 
the school work, then we can conclude that the pupil has 
acquired the characteristic. Again, however, we may note 
that the earlier bits of evidence eventually run into a record 
of quite unusual special interest in a particular line of study 
united with marked attainment and special ability. In that 
case we probably have evidence of special talent.” 

In Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn’s volume, “The Experimental 
College,” just issued, he speaks of the personnel records kept 
during the Wisconsin experiment: 

“The second set of records does, however, seem to be, in 
some measure, usable. As already stated, each adviser is ac- 
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customed at the end of a six-week period to sum up in writing 
his impressions of his pupils, and to pass these on as helps and 
recommendations to the next advisers to whom the pupils go. 
And further, at the end of each year these reports are sum¬ 
marized in characterizations of the pupils, for the one-year or 
the two-year period, and these are sent to the parents. There 
was much fumbling before these arrangements for ‘student 
estimates' were worked out, but they seem now to serve their 
purpose very well. It may be added that an essential feature 
of the letters to parents is a request that they will question or 
correct the estimates which the college has made and will in 
turn tell very frankly what they think has been the influence of 
the teaching upon their sons. Some of these replies have been 
exceedingly significant and helpful,' 1 

Thus far I have sought only to suggest in general terms the 
importance of a record which shall have continuity and com¬ 
parability. There are many possibilities. 

One record has been developed by the American Council 
on Education Committee on Personnel Methods. This com¬ 
mittee was the outgrowth of a meeting called January 1, 1925, 
by the National Research Council, Division of Anthropology. 
Representatives of fourteen universities attended the Na¬ 
tional Research Council Conference on Vocational Guidance 
in Colleges. Dean Hawkes became the able and enthusiastic 
chairman of the Advisory Council and an Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which included H. E. Hawkes (Columbia), H. W. 
Holmes (Harvard), C, R. Mann (American Council on 
Education), W» D. Scott (Northwestern), and W. Wellman 
(Dartmouth). From Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., a grant 
was secured in 1925 which provided for a study of the situa¬ 
tion by L, B, Hopkins. This report appeared in The Educa¬ 
tional Record for October, 1926. Encouraged by the in¬ 
terest reported by Mr. Hopkins, the Executive Committee 
presented to Mr. Rockefeller a plan (1) to inform the col¬ 
leges and universities of the United States concerning the best 
personnel methods; (2) to prepare a personal record card 
which should afford personal information to teachers and 
administrators at the college level; (3) to prepare achieve¬ 
ment tests and make available all the facts concerning them 
in an effort to stimulate such testing; (4) to develop objective 
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and useful measurement of character; (5) to prepare voca¬ 
tional monographs. For these projects Mr, Rockefeller in 
1927 granted to the American Council on Education the sum 
of $20,000 a year for three years. The Executive Committee 
then decided to invite the cooperation of scholars in the work 
of four committees, of which the chairman of each should be 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

The Committee on Personal Record Cards undertook to 
prepare “(1) a complete educational personal record to con¬ 
tain items of record covering a students school life from the 
seventh grade through college, including personal items and 
extra curriculum and academic records; (2) a college personal 
record including items selected because of their immediate 
utility in the care of individual students at the college level, 
items from the secondary school record, the college record 
(personal, extra curriculum, and academic). This card is 
intended to be the key personnel card of the college distinct 
from the record kept for admission or for the cumulative 
record of grades.** 

Professor Ben D. Wood, of Columbia University, and Pro¬ 
fessor E, L. Clark, of Northwestern, developed a tentative 
record card, and this was offered to schools and colleges for 
experimental use. In introducing it, Dean Hawkes said: 

“Although such a record form is in a sense a routine tool it 
is really far more, because the items included on the record and 
the instructions given in their use represent the findings of 
many investigations from many points of approach to the 
problem of individual guidance and development. The record 
form has comprehensiveness, a novel and very timesaving 
chronological recording scheme to recommend it, and more im¬ 
portant still it is the reflection in record form of a point of 
view—a point of view which many of the colleges of the coun¬ 
try have hoped to develop and toward which they are still 
directing their efforts. The form is probably far from per¬ 
fect, Many suggestions as to its improvement will be made, 
but it is a start, we believe a good start, in a comprehensive 
standard and useful record of a student’s complete activity 
in college.” 

The following figures give some idea of the extent to which 
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the cards have been used by colleges and secondary schools 
(236 institutions in 40 subdivisions of the United States): 



College 

Secondary 

School 

1928. 

18,250 

1,100 

1929 . 

26,077 

24,040 

1930- 

17.974 

21,389 

1931. 

12,329 

i 8,353 

1932 . 

10,670 

10.398 

Total,. ► 

85,300 

75,280 


In the state of Pennsylvania 101 institutions used the card in 
connection with the Pennsylvania Study, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation. A sample may be secured on 
application to the American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
son Place, Washington, D. C. 

The American Council on Education Committee on Person¬ 
nel Methods has emphasized the experimental character of 
this form and invites suggestions for its improvement. Already 
some institutions have found desirable the use of a single card 
instead of a folder. The head of one of the continuation 
schools of New York City arranged the record for a Randex 
file. The important thing is to get a continuous record of 
comparable items useful in the educational guidance of each 
student. The committee will welcome every criticism and sug¬ 
gestion for improvement. Their attitude is that which Maz- 
zini has expressed in his “Thoughts on Democracy": "The 
problem of which we seek the solution is an educational prob¬ 
lem, the eternal problem of human nature; only at every great 
era, at every step we ascend, our starting point changes and a 
new object beyond that which we have just attained is brought 
within our vision.” 

David Allan Robertson, 
Goucher College. 








The Colleges Undermine Themselves: 
An Indictment of the Admission System 

Introduction by Dean Hawkes 

It is the pleasure of the Educational Records Bureau and 
other associations to make use of these materials and tests and 
measurements that have been described today. Just because 
the method is new is not the point. A new pump won’t help 
a dry well. The newness of the thing has nothing to do with 
it, but it is a device which enables the colleges to do their work 
better than they have ever done it before. It enables them to 
reduce a certain self-complacency which it has always seemed 
to me was entirely misplaced. A college that admits a cer¬ 
tain number of men only to drop a third of them or a fourth 
of them at the end of the freshman year has no business to 
pride itself upon its standards. It should rather put on sack¬ 
cloth and ashes for the incompetence of its methods of 
admission. 

This evening we have the honor and the pleasure of listen¬ 
ing to a gentleman who has given profound attention to this 
aspect of things. Ten years ago the topic on which he is to 
speak would have caused a riot, but today we all agree with 
him. Dean Henry W. Holmes, of the Graduate School of 
Education at Harvard University, will speak on “The Col¬ 
leges Undermine Themselves: An Indictment of the Admis¬ 
sion System.” 

Address by Dean Holmes 

I 

I N THE preparation of this speech, I have been obliged to 
proceed under certain very serious handicaps. If you will 
refer to the program of this day’s meeting, note that it 
begins with a general address by Dr. Learned, note the other 
distinguished speakers of the day, and observe especially the 
scope permitted to many of them under the titles set down for 
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their addresses, you can hardly miss my meaning* Here I 
come, at the closing hour of such an occasion, doomed to the 
attempt to say something at least interesting, and if possible 
something new. I cannot tell what your expectation is as to 
my success in fulfilling this assignment, but I know very well 
how I have felt about it ever since the program first came into 
my hands. 

I must give Dr. Wood due credit for the terms on which 
he invited me to speak. They were generous; they were, 
indeed, large-hearted. Dr. Wood told me I might be poetic. 
He released me from any attempt to be technical, with the 
implication that I need not bother at all about the facts in the 
case. He implied that I might approach the subject with that 
freedom of spirit in which Sandy, the Scotchman, approached 
the French language. When Jock inquired of him how one 
asked, in French, for two eggs, Sandy replied, “Ay, ye juist 
say ‘twa oeufs/ and the auld fule wife gies ye three an* ye gie 
her ane back.” In this pleasant looseness of construction, I 
am to be allowed to say anything I like about admission to 
college; and this, I admit, might be a genuine advantage if I 
were addressing any other audience, at any other time. It is 
only with the hope that you are now somewhat tired, ready to 
relax a bit and see some of the humor of the situation, that 
I dare go on. 

This whole topic is, of course, dangerous enough in itself. 
I have no detailed knowledge of the history of college entrance 
requirements in this country, but I have no doubt that his¬ 
torical research would show how deeply individual prejudices, 
the special interests of certain college departments, and the 
pet theories on which college presidents have staked their 
reputations, have entered into the formulation of our admis¬ 
sion procedures. I wonder if anything so important as admis¬ 
sion to college has ever been so much the product of academic 
log-rolling. It is natural enough to hold together in one large 
conception our college admission system and the national pro¬ 
tective tariff. We seem to have been incapable of approach¬ 
ing either of these high matters on the ground of general 
principle. 
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The mere diversity in the entrance requirements of our 
numerous American colleges suggests that the colleges have 
governed themselves in this matter only slightly and inconsis¬ 
tently by any theory at all. So greatly do admission require¬ 
ments vary from college to college that one would certainly be 
hard put to it to group the colleges in this respect according 
to schools of thought. A school of thought implies* after all, 
that some one has done some thinking. If this seems too un¬ 
kind a cut, let me hasten to admit that there are exceptions to 
prove the rule. It is quite obvious, for example, that there is 
a well-considered theory behind the entrance requirements of 
the University of Chicago. 

It may be possible, to be sure, to discern in the entrance 
requirements of a large number of our colleges the working of 
the theory of formal discipline or mental training. School 
subjects, these colleges seem to say, are merely tools for 
sharpening the Avits, They need not be remembered, nor is it 
expected that they will be carried to any stage of completion 
in the college after the school has used them for a while to 
exercise the faculties of applicants for college standing. Of 
course this theory is now only a scarecrow, and so many investi¬ 
gators and speakers have picked the stuffing out of it that I 
ought not here to indulge in that favorite pedagogical sport. 
I am obliged to note in passing, however, that the theory of 
mental discipline has been until recently the only theory very 
certainly and clearly at work in the determination of college 
admission requirements. I have been tempted, from time to 
time, to suggest to some aspiring candidate for the Doctor’s 
degree a survey of entrance requirements to show how very 
many different subjects, every one of them to be dropped and 
forgotten at the college gates, have been held by college facul¬ 
ties to be essential for that training of the mind without which 
no student is fit to enter upon the real period of education 
which begins with the freshman year. But when I consider 
that times are changing and that there is a widespread disposi¬ 
tion to deal with this great problem in a new and better way; 
when I consider also the significant fact that no one in high 
places now openly uses the disciplinary argument to support 
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traditional procedures; then I willingly relegate to the role of 
an historical treatise my study entitled “How Discipline Once 
Bedeviled Our Admission System.” 

One of the major handicaps to a generous and poetic treat' 
ment of the problem of admission lies in this important fact— 
that admission to college is, in any case, a sort of accidental 
necessity. The forces at play in the institutional organization 
of American education have worked together in somewhat 
haphazard fashion to produce a break between school and 
college at a point that is more or less convenient and justifiable 
socially and psychologically but quite inconvenient and un¬ 
justifiable, indeed quite accidental, from the standpoint of edu¬ 
cation. In struggling with the problem of admission, we are 
dealing with difficulties largely absent in other great national 
systems of education. The junior college seems to be, in part 
at least, an American device for bridging a gap which comes at 
an unfortunate place in our general scheme of education. The 
trouble is that the junior college threatens the integrity of the 
four-year liberal-arts college, and the four-year liberal-arts 
college is a distinctively American institution which we have all 
learned to love and whose special values most of us are 
anxious to retain. Looking at the problem from this point 
of view, one might phrase it thus: How can the four-year col¬ 
lege so manage its requirements for admission that prepara¬ 
tory schooling shall be something more than a kind of dis¬ 
connected time-serving without any clear sequential relation 
to what is to follow? 

But this mention of the junior college makes me all the more 
conscious of another of my handicaps. Institutional interests 
are so deeply involved in this whole matter of admission that 
most of us must approach it with a certain caution. If I 
achieve any boldness in my own attack, it will be partly be¬ 
cause I am aware of a kind of geographical protection. Like 
the new negro maid in a Chicago household, I am far from 
Boston. The story now going the rounds recites that Liza 
was in training for the duties of a second maid, among them 
the answering of the telephone. One morning she replied to 
an insistent call, and her mistress heard this monologue: “Yas, 
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this th’ raisidence o’ Miss’ Price. Yas, it suttinly is. Goo* 
by.” A second ring and Liza again asserted that Mrs. Price 
did live there and added, "I done toF yer it is. Goo 1 by.” 
A third call brought the same response from Liza, and Mrs. 
Price then interfered. “Liza,” she said, “what are they say¬ 
ing to you?” “Why,” replied Liza, “she say to me, ‘Do Miss’ 
Price live hyer ?* and I say she suttinly do. And she say, 'Long 
distance from Boston’ and I tell her, ‘Yas’m, it sho’ is.’ ” 

II 

The habits of institutions are hard to change. So much has 
been invested in the very bricks and mortar of schools and col¬ 
leges, so many patterns have been worn into the minds of 
teachers and parents and students, that an educational reformer 
has a discouraging task. He will be lucky if his fame is not 
mostly posthumous. 

. . . But the fair guerdon, when we hope to find, 

And think to burst out into sudden blaze, 

Comes the blind Fury with the abhorred shears, 

And slits the thin-spun life.” 

On this score, I do not, of course, advise Dr. Learned and Dr. 
Wood to adopt that other alternative suggested by Milton— 

“To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Neaera’s hair.” 

No, it is best to observe that there are now signs of hope 
all about us, I have mentioned the entrance requirements of 
the University of Chicago. Reading in the volume called 
“Five College Plans” Dean Boucher’s admirable exposition 
of the new organization of college work at his institution, in 
which the treadmill accumulation of credits is so completely 
abandoned, it is a shock to turn to the statement in the Chicago 
catalogue on subject requirements for entrance and find there 
at the very beginning the sentence, “Admission requirements 
are reckoned in units.” Is admission the last stronghold of 
that administrative genius who made the University of Chi¬ 
cago famous for its division of time and knowledge into uni¬ 
form parts ? But when one observes that English is the only 
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subject specifically required, that the rest of the requirement 
calls only for a major and a minor, that if the major is in 
language all three units must be in the same language, and that 
five units may be in any single subject, hope revives. 

In the Stanford requirements it is heartening to read that 
the only prescribed subject is English. In passing, I might 
remark that I should be interested to know why Stanford is 
satisfied with only two units in that subject. Have the 
exigencies of measurement in units, as applied in California, 
led the Stanford authorities to despair of getting schools to 
give more than two years to the study of the mother tongue; 
or does the California climate lead to extraordinary achieve¬ 
ment? There may be a mystery here, but there is none in the 
effort Stanford makes to connect school work by guidance 
with the work in its own Lower Division. 

If Swarthmore’s five required units in foreign language were 
all in one language, either by prescription or by advice, I 
should find something more nearly strange and new in the 
Swarthmore plan. If the recent enactment of the University 
of Buffalo, whereby specific requirements in language and 
mathematics have been dropped, were based on a theory rather 
than on a condition which confronts the University, I should 
be more startled by the news. If the Harvard Upper Seventh 
Plan were not a mere experimental exception in a system still 
very largely traditional, and if the recent recommendation 
of the Overseers’ Committee on Harvard College that the Old 
Plan be dropped had aroused more interest, I should feel that 
more good were coming out of Nazareth. If Columbia, insist¬ 
ing on three years of one foreign language, and making gener¬ 
ous use of placement tests for advanced standing in the earlier 
years of the College, did not still cling to unit requirements 
otherwise, I should be more certain that progress had found 
its leader in New York. There may be many more moves 
toward an admission millenium than have come to my atten¬ 
tion and some of them may be so Utopian as to be satisfactory 
from the most poetic point of view. I can hut note these 
specific signs of hope and shake my head at what appear to be 
their compensating faults. 
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Perhaps the most important sign of hope lies in that com¬ 
bination of efforts now in charge of the very organizations that 
have called this conference. Like President Eliot, I am in 
general “expectant of good,” and of course I must realize that 
too much confidence in new devices and new methods can 
hardly he expected of naturally conservative institutions. 
Surely, however, we do not deceive ourselves when we take 
encouragement from the work of the Educational Records 
Bureau and the Cooperative Test Service, the achievements 
of the Pennsylvania Study, the Secondary Education Board, 
and the Progressive Education Association, and the recogni¬ 
tion now accorded to Professor Brigham’s work on the Schol¬ 
astic Aptitude Test. It all looks toward reality in education. 
If objective tests of school achievement seem to be mechanical 
and formal, let it be remembered that they measure growth 
in achievement, progress in the actual thing we are working 
for, which is mastery of subjects, not the completion of a 
school unit. Is the difference hard to see between a cumulative 
record in objective tests and a grade on one of the examina¬ 
tions of the College Entrance Examination Board? The 
individual student may now trace his progress in absolute 
terms, for himself, with confidence that standardization has 
ruled out most of the chance that inheres in ordinary examina¬ 
tions and that the objective character of the marking really 
tells him what he did. I am willing (perforce, perhaps, being 
technically an ignoramus as to tests) to admit that objective 
tests are not a panacea and that they can be much improved; 
but I insist that what the Committee on Personnel Methods 
has done under the leadership of Dean Hawkes, what Dr. 
Wood and Mrs. Wood are doing, what Professor Brigham 
has done, and the results already achieved by Dr. Learned in 
Pennsylvania, are beacon lights on the path to better things. 

Suspicion, I know, follows every effort to measure abilities 
and information with new accuracy and by objective methods. 
We shall hear again and again the statement that an objective 
test measures only the power of the pupil to recall discon¬ 
nected facts. But in the first place that is not wholly true, for 
an objective test may also measure judgment and the power to 
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reason; in the second place, the command of facts is far more 
symptomatic of general intellectual ability than is commonly 
supposed; and finally there are plenty of ways in which objec¬ 
tive tests may be supplemented by other measures without 
giving them up in favor of the exclusive use of examinations 
of the essay type, The question at issue, however, is not con¬ 
fined to the merits of objective tests as compared with ordi¬ 
nary examinations. It concerns what we are after and whether 
the use of objective tests will help us to get at it, No single 
means can claim exclusive merit. Testing seems to offer new 
light on what pupils are actually getting out of their schooling 
and hence new light for guidance. Everyone who has any 
power over admission to college should read the report of the 
Eastbourne Conference on Examinations and especially what 
Thorndike and Judd had to say about knowing what we are 
after when we examine. Unless admission means simply a 
certificate to the effect that a pupil has “had" so many “units/* 
or that he is simply either “in” or “out,” his entrance tests 
should help to analyze his mind and show his needs. Inci¬ 
dental! y, Dr. Wood has remarked to me that the colossal 
waste of public funds in teaching much that pupils can never 
fully learn might be greatly reduced by objective testing. That 
observation may not have any direct bearing on the problem 
of college admission; yet it is not entirely impertinent to this 
discussion. 

Ill 

But now to return to the main line. If candor obliges 
me to call attention to all these new and hopeful efforts to 
make straight the path from school to college, how can I pro¬ 
claim in the title I have chosen for this speech that the col¬ 
leges, through their admission system, are undermining them¬ 
selves? Indeed, how can I indict the admission system when 
the first thing I say about it is that it isn’t a system at all but 
a hodgepodge of specific prescriptions none of which has any 
sound theoretical justification? Well, titles are like news¬ 
paper headlines—they always do some injustice to what fol¬ 
lows. I have already admitted enough to prevent me from 
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asserting that all the colleges retain admission plans that con¬ 
tradict the very theory of their own collegiate program. Yet 
this seems to me to be just what some colleges are doing. It 
seems to me, on the whole, to be what Harvard College is 
doing. I find a contradiction in principle between the general 
trend of thought about college teaching and the college curric¬ 
ulum and the prevailing method of admitting students into the 
college. Of course it is not true that all colleges are under¬ 
mining themselves by their handling of admission; but it‘is 
true that the more progressive any college is with respect to 
its own work, the more it stultifies itself by maintaining an 
admission scheme that is not based upon the same general 
ideas. Although there is no common system of admission in 
this country, there is a certain character that is common to a 
very large majority of the admission plans of the colleges; 
and it is this common character of admission plans that seems 
to me out of gear with the newer and better plans for college 
education. Harvard College, pioneering under the leadership 
of President Lowell, remakes in twenty years its entire pro¬ 
gram; the degree is no longer given simply on the accumula* 
tion of marks earned in a series of unrelated courses; the Gen¬ 
eral Examination is introduced as the key to a new plan of 
instruction, with tutorial teaching and a system of Houses to 
complete the program; and the whole reorganization, carried 
out with amazing vigor and consistency, results in a continuity, 
coherence, and reality in college studies that makes the Bache¬ 
lor’s degree from Harvard mean more than it has ever meant 
before. Yet Harvard maintains a system of admission, liberal 
enough, to be sure, in some respects, but certainly not based on 
any effort to apply to secondary education, or to secondary 
education and college education taken as parts of one unitary 
process, the principles that have remade education in Harvard 
College itself. There is, I maintain, a contradiction in prin¬ 
ciple between the kind of education offered in Harvard College 
and the kind of education the Harvard admission system 
fosters in the schools that send up boys to Cambridge. In so 
far as other colleges are seeking under various plans to give a 
new unity and reality to undergraduate studies and are yet 
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maintaining schemes of admission based on the old accumula¬ 
tion of points and credits, they, too, exemplify this contradic¬ 
tion in principle between what they are doing themselves and 
what they are fostering in the schools. 

This is what I mean when I say that the colleges undermine 
themselves. The aims they have in view could be much more 
fully and successfully achieved if they would not separate 
themselves from the rest of education, acting as if the prin¬ 
ciples that apply during the college period could have no pos¬ 
sible application in the secondary schools. This contradiction 
of principle between progressive college plans and antiquated 
admission systems is no mere logical abstraction. An anti¬ 
quated admission system helps to build up in the minds of boys 
and girls, indeed also in the minds of their teachers, and par¬ 
ticularly ill the minds of the parents who pay the bills for 
schooling, a false working conception of what education is. 
Admission under the prescription of points and units in sub¬ 
jects, without any sequential relation between learning in 
school and learning in college, inevitably makes school work 
perfunctory and unreal, and useful only for ulterior purposes. 

It was to prevent just this effect in college work, the piling 
up of course-credits toward a degree, that Harvard broke 
away from the elective system. Why should our system of 
admission encourage the retention in the schools of the elective 
system in a form even worse than that in which it once operated 
in the college itself? The election of school studies with an 
eye to admission to college is not even “free” election, by which 
I mean that it is not even election based on the interests, apti¬ 
tudes, and ambitions of the individual pupil. It is election 
based only on a calculation of chances for the accumulation of 
entrance points. The whole process obscures the actual values 
of the studies pursued in school. It forces hundreds of boys 
and girls to waste the golden hours of youth in work that 
will have, for them as individuals, no valuable fruition what¬ 
ever, simply because it will never be carried beyond the point 
at which admission credit for its beginnings or its half-way 
stages has been granted. 

What can anyone say to the ambitious mother who remarks 
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that her son doesn't need, of course, to know any Latin, since 
he is never going to teach it? One is almost driven to a recital 
of the ancient myth that of course the boy's four years of 
Latin have resulted in the training of his faculties. And when 
a recent college graduate remarks that, after all, the main 
values of a college education are the social contacts one makes 
and the interests one develops, what is there to be said except 
that we need in American education, not only at the college 
level but from beginning to end, a new and vigorous assertion 
of the importance of ideas for the guidance of life? 

To “maintain standards" in college is important, of course. 
In the long fight to bring the brute forces of nature and the 
wild urges of human nature under the control of intelligent 
idealism, it may be necessary at times simply to fight for 
standards in a kind of abstract fury. Honest standards at least 
select those who can probably do college work and those who 
are presumably worthy of college degrees. But surely in the 
long run it is a mistake to “maintain standards" by an arbitrary 
and external insistence on scholarship qua scholarship. Inert 
ideas are the bane of education. The actual content of the 
student's mind as he acquires that content in school or college 
ought either to have living value then and there or to have the 
clear promise of a value that will accrue in due course of 
time—a real value in the content itself, not merely in its use 
either in getting into college or getting out of it. 

This seems to me to mean that if we are to try to give full 
reality and significance to studies pursued in college, the great 
reform typified by the General Examination must be spread in 
principle to cover admission. Until this is done, I can not rid 
myself of the impression that the colleges, through their sys¬ 
tem of admission, are undermining their own structure. But 
more than this, the colleges have thrown away a magnificent 
opportunity for educational leadership. Through their re¬ 
quirements for admission they have heretofore exerted an 
influence on secondary education chiefly negative and restric¬ 
tive. School men have quarreled with the colleges about points 
in this and points in that, and the colleges have developed a 
testy academicism in maintaining their requirements. They 
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have even asserted that if the schools would only show some 
genuine leadership, the colleges would never stand in their 
way, but that all this guerilla warfare as to points was only 
a bother. Yet they have not always met constructive school 
leadership with generosity—witness the attitude of some col¬ 
leges toward progressive schools and in particular the Harvard 
attitude toward the Pennsylvania experimental curricula. The 
fact is that school men, even with the help of students and 
teachers of education (barbarians themselves I), have not 
been able to get certain college authorities to meet them in a 
fair effort to think about secondary schooling in those same 
terms of reality and value which college authorities have used 
in working out the recent advances in college education. School 
men have been foolish—and they have looked foolish—in 
their constant complaints about college requirements. It is 
not that the colleges have erred in being stiff and specific in 
their insistence on the study of certain subjects by those who 
are to be admitted. The root of the trouble lies in the pre¬ 
scription of these subjects in artificial units chosen merely for 
administrative convenience or to satisfy special interests, 
There has been no meeting of minds. The school men have 
been kept in the position of harried and complaining servitors. 
The college authorities have brought to the problem no con¬ 
structive interest. They have been content to hide behind a 
wall of “points." The important thing is not to decide whether 
College Board Examinations or some other means or combi¬ 
nation of means will predict college success most effectively— 
indeed, Professor Crawford and others have given us final 
conclusions on that matter anyway; the important thing is to 
decide how admission may be handled so that secondary 
education as well as college education may be— education . 

IY 

With full recognition of the fact that I shall be repeating 
myself at certain points, let me offer now a connected but still 
somewhat general statement concerning the reform that seems 
to me desirable in our program of admission. In this exposi¬ 
tion, I shall not attempt to insert the qualifications and reser- 
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vations that must be made if the actual situation is to be truly 
and fully depicted, nor shall I try to take account of the diffi¬ 
culties that must be met in effecting any substantial and prac¬ 
tical change. I wish merely to present a point of view and an 
argument in general terms as to the direction in which, as I 
see it, specific changes in the entrance requirements of the 
colleges ought to look. 

The system of admission to college which has hitherto 
widely obtained and which still obtains in very influential insti¬ 
tutions seems to me to interfere with education* I refer prin¬ 
cipally to what is known as the Old Plan, whereby a candidate 
for entrance accumulates fifteen points toward admission by 
taking written examinations in various subjects; but what I 
have to say applies also, although not quite so obviously, to the 
New Plan, whereby admission is based on comprehensive ex¬ 
aminations in four subjects. It applies even to admission to 
college by certificate, since certificates of admission are. based 
on credits earned in particular subjects studied in school for 
certain units of time, Admission to college by points or 
credits or units is the essence of the traditional plan in any 
of its forms. I believe the time has come when admission to 
college ought to be based on considerations which have been 
heretofore neglected and which are bound to be neglected in 
any system based on the earning of credits or the piling up of 
points or the division of subjects into artificial units. I suggest 
that radical modification should be made in the whole plan of 
admitting students to college by unit accumulations in school 
subjects. The college should be interested in results which 
can not be checked off in units. It should be concerned with 
something more significant than a set of marks in examina¬ 
tions covering certain parts of unrelated subjects, whether the 
number of subjects in which the candidate is examined be larger 
or smaller, and whether the examinations be given by the col¬ 
leges or by a board which acts for them or by certificating 
schools. The college should turn its attention to the actual 
progress of the individual in achieving the substantial and per¬ 
manent ends of education—in realizing the values of the sub¬ 
jects he studies either in school or in college or in both. This 
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means, in effect, the abandonment of the traditional system of 
admission. 

The traditional system has had in view but one thing—to 
get proof, usually by means of written examination in subjects, 
that the applicant is capable of successful work in college. 
Directly or indirectly this has meant much prescription of sub¬ 
jects in which examinations are to be taken, and therefore 
much determination by the colleges of the curricula of sec¬ 
ondary schools. That the entrance requirements of colleges 
should have large influence in determining the character and 
scope of secondary-school work in college-preparatory cur¬ 
ricula seems to me inevitable and desirable; but the proper 
basis for the exercise of this influence—namely, a comprehen¬ 
sive view of the needs and possibilities of education during the 
whole period from the seventh grade to the end of the college 
course—does not seem to me to have been attained by those 
colleges that continue to use the traditional system of admis¬ 
sion. It is true, to be sure, that the traditional system has had 
the effect of maintaining standards. Where it is carried out 
with vigor it has prevented many incapable students from 
entering college; and where it has been relaxed without being 
changed in principle, standards both in school and college have 
suffered. Yet in its very effectiveness in maintaining stand¬ 
ards, the traditional system has had a tendency to make the 
secondary school in America, both in its college preparatory 
curricula and in other more general and pervasive ways, a 
truncated institution—an institution in which little is finished, 
which wastes time in many beginnings, smatterings, and par¬ 
tial accomplishments, that have slight connection with subse¬ 
quent work in college, small general educational value, and 
few outcomes which justify the vast expenditure on secondary 
education, either in public or in private schools. 

My main thesis is that admission by units earned in subjects 
obscures the real thing that all schools and colleges should be 
thinking about—the continuous intellectual development of 
the individual. The growth of the student has been forgot¬ 
ten, It is not measured. There is no provision for its con¬ 
tinuance, Our admission system, I maintain, should now face 
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sharply about and concern itself not simply with the selection 
of the best students and not at all with the selection of such 
students on the basis of single spasmodic performances in 
special written examinations, but primarily with the abilities 
of students as revealed by the complete record of their intel¬ 
lectual and general development and with the connection be¬ 
tween what they learn in school and what they are later to 
learn in college. 

Y 

Concretely, what would happen if that were done? Would 
all entrance examinations have to be abandoned? Would 
colleges be thrown back on admission by certificate? Would 
they be obliged to accept applicants whose studies in school 
had been entirely unorthodox, haphazard, or scrappy? Is a 
rational admission system one in which anything counts, from 
farm mechanics to physics, from typewriting to trigonometry? 

The first step toward rationality in the admission system 
seems to me to be the abandonment of counting altogether. It 
is not the unit taken that matters, even if an examination attests 
that the unit “took-” Getting in by inches is the root of all 
evil in the prevailing practice. Merely to “liberalize” require¬ 
ments by counting whatever the school can teach or the pupil 
learn is not important. It is not irrational to insist on proof of 
certain abilities or knowledge of certain subjects, provided 
that in each instance a case can be made for the specific require¬ 
ment in terms of the actual value of the developed ability or 
the acquired knowledge. But the case must be made not in 
terms of a supposed disciplinary effect on the mind of the 
student. It must be made in terms of the students substantial 
mastery of a tool of learning (e.g,, a language), or of some 
approach to such mastery, which will be carried to completion 
in college; or, similarly, of some command, or an approach 
thereto, later to be completed in college, of a connected system 
of facts, standards, methods, and conceptions such as those 
of science or of history. Specific requirements cannot be justi¬ 
fied if they are framed in terms of bits of subjects which have 
no value except as admission “counters.” Introductory 
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courses, orientation courses, and courses offered for their value 
in educational guidance (“try-out" courses, so called) have 
their place in schools, and the colleges must take the risks of 
educational trespass when their requirements prevent the 
schools from including such courses in their curricula; but in 
so far as the colleges decide (by agreement with the schools as 
to the substantial values involved) on requirements in terms of 
specific subjects, they ought to be concerned with abilities and 
bodies of knowledge developed to the point of usefulness in 
college or to the point at which the college intends to carry 
on their development. The realities of education are not units, 
points, or credits, but the abilities, ideas, and interests of 
students. It is evidence of the development of such abilities, 
ideas, and interests, with full recognition of what the school 
has done and what the college is prepared to do to bring that 
development to final fruition, that should be the center of 
attention in the process of admission. 

Are there any abilities which can be brought to a definite 
and relatively final stage of development in the school and 
measured with some certainty for purposes of admission to 
college? The ability to read English is certainly such an 
ability; it can be measured in terms of standards sufficiently 
exact to satisfy every requirement of the case. The ability to 
write English is another such ability. No one surely could 
reasonably object if every college insisted on standard per¬ 
formance in the reading of English and the writing thereof. 

What can be said in justification of a similar requirement 
in a foreign language? Omitting any reference to the accepted 
place of Latin under the traditional conception of the educa¬ 
tion of "a scholar and a gentleman," what rational considera¬ 
tions apply to the specific requirement of a foreign language 
for admission to college? I must confess, in the first place, to 
a personal conviction that the weighting of language and 
mathematics in the traditional admission system is unfortunate 
in that it retards the development of school instruction in 
natural science and in history and the social sciences. But my 
plea is not, of course, for a diminution in the point value of 
Latin or modern languages or mathematics. For I want to 
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get away from point values altogether. If a college is to 
make any requirement in foreign languages, how can the case 
for such a requirement be briefly stated? Only, I believe, in 
these terms—that the student has acquired or will acquire 
a permanent command of the language as a tool of learning. 
This means that he can read it well. Such power to read in a 
foreign language that a student can read with satisfaction is 
not likely to go to waste in college, nor is it likely to be 
developed and used without some concomitant development 
of the power to write the language and to pronounce it 
reasonably correctly. The point I am making here is simply 
that any specific admission requirement in a foreign language 
ought to be in the interest not of a mere beginning or a smat¬ 
tering but of a substantial and valuable acquirement. Colleges 
ought not to hide in this important matter behind the abstrac¬ 
tions of an admission system in terms of points, a system 
which encourages carrying Latin for four years and then 
dropping it, French for two or three years, and German for a 
little while. I am not sure that anyone can make a case for 
a particular language; yet if a certain college decides that 
every applicant for admission must be able to read French 
or German well, or at least be at such a point that with further 
instruction in college he can read French or German well, I 
believe most of us would respect such an open and honest 
insistence on the value of a foreign language as a tool of learn¬ 
ing, Indeed, most of us, I believe, can admit that certain col¬ 
leges may justifiably require, as Amherst does now, substantial 
achievement in Latin in the school, followed by more Latin in 
the college. Such a requirement, if the emphasis is not put 
upon time spent but upon knowledge and power attained, 
ought to permit the college to achieve for the majority of its 
entering freshmen some of the real values of the study of 
Latin. If any college should decide to stand out and insist 
that two modern foreign languages shall be begun in school, 
one brought to the point of genuine reading knowledge before 
admission and the other brought to the same point after 
admission, again I think we should be inclined to respect the 
college for its honesty and determination. The trouble with 
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requirements in language, both for admission under the cover 
of a point system and for graduation from college, seems to 
me to lie in the fact that such requirements tend toward a 
mere perfunctory acquaintance with a language and not a use¬ 
ful command of it. That same trouble pursues us in our 
language requirements for the Master’s degree and for the 
Doctor’s degree. Haunted by the possibility that any young¬ 
ster in the school may later find himself a graduate student 
with a yearning for a Ph.D., we set up language requirements 
that pester the great body of school boys and undergraduates 
without assuring to them all some result that will make it 
worthwhile for them to scorn delights and live laborious days. 

Goethe’s remark about the value of a foreign language is 
true only of those who really know the language, and of course 
that means not only power to read it but an actual reading of 
its literature and an understanding of the social background 
of the people who speak and write it. If we mean business 
in language instruction, we ought to drive for this result. I 
know that something can be said for a bowing acquaintance 
with a language or with any other subject. But such casual 
results can be left, I believe, to the interstices of an educa¬ 
tional career. In determining the main lines of achievement, 
which ought to run straight through the break between school 
and college and be governed by the admission system without 
being interrupted by it, we ought to consider the end-points of 
continuous effort, not the picked-up pieces that may enter into 
the total pattern. 

But the definition of requirements in terms of specific abili¬ 
ties, whether carried to the point of relative completeness or 
to some point at which the college will take over their develop¬ 
ment, involves difficulties that no college seems to be openly 
willing to face. Not in English, where it would be relatively 
easy, nor in a foreign language, where it would be hardly more 
difficult, nor in mathematics, where it would be harder but 
still possible, does any college say that what it wants is a 
showing of sheer power, fully and objectively displayed.- Nor 
does any college say that it will require a showing of general 
and connected knowledge, over a certain range of subject 
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matter, displayed as a whole, without particular reference to 
units of study pursued in school. With respect to what may 
be called the total contents of a mind, as with respect to the 
systems of communication that n mind can use, the college 
seems to have no real curiosity. Would the results of a test 
of general information such as has been developed in the 
Pennsylvania Study get any attention in the conservative col¬ 
leges ? Yet such a test would serve for selection, in connection 
with other admission data, fully as well as a limited number 
of examinations in school units. This possibility is admittedly 
new, the instrument admittedly in the stage of development. 
But I am slightly pessimistic as to the reception of even the 
most triumphant proof that a test of general knowledge is a 
valuable selective agent for admission to college. For to give 
up units and to leave the schools wholly free to work toward a 
general and substantial end—the grasp of certain major con¬ 
ceptions and principles in literature, history, the social studies, 
and science, with an ordered body of fact behind them—is to 
interfere with vested interests. When requirements are stated 
in units, Latin can be protected, mathematics can be retained 
at an irreducible minimum, modern foreign languages can ask 
for their just share. Instead of being allowed to direct their 
efforts at the building up of a connected body of ideas, the 
schools must aim at doing certain things half way which will 
never afterwards be carried forward but by chance. Also, 
they must work disconnectedly. Mathematics can be taken 
in grades IX and X but must be dropped in grade XI so that 
a unit of history may be prepared. A general information test 
may not be the way out—I should defer on that point to the 
judgment of Dr. Learned and Dr. Wood and their co-workers 
—but units seem to me as pernicious in so-called “content- 
subjects 11 as they are in “tool-subjects." If we can give Gen¬ 
eral Examinations at the end of a Collegiate Division or for 
the A.B. degree, can we not give a Preliminary General Ex¬ 
amination for admission to college? The realities are the 
same at any stage—power over tools, grasp of facts and ideas. 

A generalized requirement in terms of concentration and 
distribution or of a major and minor, as in the University of 
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Chicago requirement, seems to me the best thing we have on 
the books. No one has arisen to say that the lack of specific 
requirement in terms of units brings to the University of 
Chicago students who are ill prepared for college work. The 
Scholastic Aptitude Test, the Thorndike Test for College 
Entrance, and the many plans which stipulate some standing 
in class at graduation, are all safeguards against admitting 
the unfit. At the moment, objective tests in English for power 
to read and to write, and a generalized requirement of exami¬ 
nations or records to prove spread and specialization, would 
seem, with the additional data required as to health, character, 
personality, and intelligence (by score on a test or by standing 
in class) wholly safe and satisfactory as to selection. The 
other great consideration, hitherto neglected, namely con¬ 
tinuity, can be more easily taken into the account if specific 
requirements in units are finally abandoned. 

But isn’t this, after all, only the New Plan? Certainly not 
in terms of any theory as to the effect of the New Plan in 
connecting secondary education with college education . The 
experience of Milton Academy and possibly of other schools 
shows that a courageous use of the New Plan meets with a fine 
liberality at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton. Yet the New 
Plan has, I believe, the old inherent fault. In its actual work¬ 
ings, the New Plan still chops off school subjects at a point at 
which it proves possible and convenient to examine the pupil in 
what he has done in a selected number of school subjects, with¬ 
out any reference to his progress toward the substantial values 
they are capable of yielding, The New Plan is so much better 
than the Old Plan that it is not in the same world of discourse. 
But it still interferes with education, partly because, in most 
places, it prescribes in terms of subjects too specifically, mostly 
because it still centers attention on a pattern of school units, 
the “standard four years’ course,” instead of the achievements 
and acquirements of the student, and finally because it is not 
part of a general conception of education as a continuing 
process, overlapping the break between school and college, and 
pointed at realities instead of credits. 

If I have talked about admission as if it could be made per- 
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feet in and of itself, without changes in schools and changes 
in colleges, I have led myself and this audience quite astray. 
Reform in our system of admission seems to me desirable 
mainly as a part of a general reform which shall make educa¬ 
tion real and continuous throughout. This is the hope that 
lies in the General Examination at Harvard and elsewhere, 
the Honours Plan at Swarthmore, the Chicago Plan, the work 
of the Educational Records Bureau and the Cooperative 
Test Service, and the Pennsylvania Experimental Curricula. 
When they shall all have borne their fruit, we shall test at 
the end of secondary schooling and also throughout that period 
not simply for selection but for guidance, not simply to check 
off units but to reveal progress in the realization of substantial 
educational values. Then thousands of students will not spend 
four years on Latin without going far enough in Latin after¬ 
wards to know some Latin. The result in view can not come 
without the cordial cooperation of the colleges. Here is their 
great chance to do for education as a whole what they have 
begun to do for education within their own walls. College 
authorities cannot stand back and say to the schools, “Well, 
what do you want? We may give it to you if it does not upset 
our convenient system of checking up by units.” The colleges 
can not even say, “We will tell you what you must teach; you 
may tell us how much you find it possible to teach”—a formula 
once proposed by a former Dean of Harvard College. The 
new and necessary attack on this problem must be made by a 
cooperative effort to relate education in school with educa¬ 
tion in college, not unit by unit or credit by credit, but with 
reference to what individual students are and know and can 
do both before and after the cold bath of admission. For the 
realities of education are not out there “among the salts and 
acids of the external world, but in the dim, phantasmagoric 
chamber of the brain, with the pictured window and the 
storied wall,” 

Henry W. Holmes, 
Harvard University , 



The Cooperative Test Service 

T HE purpose of the Cooperative Test Service, under the 
terms of the subvention from the General Education 
Board, is to construct ten or more comparable Forms of 
examinations in the fundamental subject matters of junior 
college and senior high school levels, and to make them avail¬ 
able to the colleges and schools, one form each year, at the 
lowest possible cost. The 1932 forms of the tests in the sub¬ 
jects listed below are now available at the prices indicated. 
Colleges and schools may inaugurate the use of these tests 
with the assurance that a new comparable form of each will 
be made available each year about April IS. Some of the 
advantages of such a series of comparable examinations are 
that— 

(d) Individual growth in defined types of achievement can 
be measured year after year, thus making feasible types of 
educational guidance and of educational research which would 
be difficult or impossible with unrelated examinations or with 
“standardized” tests which exist in two or at the most three 
comparable forms; 

( b ) Each college, school, or school system that uses these 
tests may set up its own standards for admission, placement, 
promotion, certification, and graduation, and maintain those 
standards uniformly from year to year, and at the same time 
maintain transfer and advanced standing relations with other 
institutions on the basis of comparable achievement test 
measurements; 

( c ) The results of subjective and other local examinations 
can be made closely comparable from year to year by using 
the results of the Cooperative tests as a common denominator, 
thus taking advantage of the best features and minimizing the 
weaknesses of both types of examinations. 

TESTS NOW AVAILABLE 

Cooperative English Test A Series i, 1932, 16 pages, by S. A. Leonard, 
V, A, C. Henmon, M. H. Willing, University of Wisconsin; W. W. Cook, 
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University of Iowa; D, G, Paterson, F, S. Beers, University of Minnesota. 
Part I, English Usage, 65 minutes; Part II, Spelling, 10 minutes; Part III, 
Vocabulary, 20 minutes; total time, 95 minutes. 

Cooperative English Test , Series 2, 1932, 12 pages, by M. F. Carpenter, 
E. F. Lindquist, University ol Iowa; D. G. Paterson, F. S. Beers, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. Part I, English Usage and Spelling, 55 minutes; 
Part II, Vocabulary, 20 minutes; total time, 75 minutes. 

(Series 1 includes the Wisconsin Language Usage Test and Series 2 
includes the Iowa English Correctness Test. Preliminary evidence indicates 
that the Wisconsin test is somewhat more difficult than the Iowa usage 
test. Schools may use one or both of these two series, since they are com¬ 
parable throughout.) 

Cooperative Literary Acquaintance Tept, 1932, 12 pages, by F. S. Beers 
and D. G. Paterson, University of Minnesota. Two hundred multiple 
choice items on English literature and general literature of the type included 
in English courses. Total time, 45 minutes. (This test may be considered 
as Part IV of the Cooperative English Test, but is printed separately for 
the convenience of those who may not wish to use all four parts.) 

Cooperative French Test, 1932, 16 pages, by Geraldine Spaulding and 
Paule Vaillant, Columbia University. Part I, Reading, 25 minutes; Part II, 
Vocabulary, 25 minutes; Part III, Grammar, 40 minutes; total time, 90 
minutes. 

Cooperative French Test for Junior High School , 1932, 12 pages, by 
Geraldine Spaulding, Columbia University, and Jacob Greenberg, Director 
Foreign Languages in Junior High Schools, New York City. Part I, Read¬ 
ing 25 minutes; Part II, Vocabulary, 25 minutes; Part III, Grammar, 40 
minutes; total time, 90 minutes. Note: The preparation of tests for junior 
high school levels was not included in the original plan of the Cooperative 
Test Service. The Junior High School French Test was constructed at 
the request of cooperating schools, and similar tests in German, Spanish, 
and Latin are being prepared. These elementary tests may be used in 
senior high schools for one- and two-semester classes. 

Cooperative German Test , 1932, 16 pages, by M. Van D. Hespelt and 
E- H, Hespelt, New York University; Geraldine Spaulding, Columbia 
University, Part I, Reading, 25 minutes; Part II, Vocabulary, 25 minutes; 
Part III, Grammar, 40 minutes; total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative Spanish Tcstj 1932, *6 pages, by E. H. Hespelt, New York 
University; R. H. Williams, Brown University; Geraldine Spaulding, 
Columbia University. Part I, Reading, 25 minutes; Part II, Vocabulary, 
25 minutes; Part III, Grammar, 40 minutes; total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative Latin Test, 1932, 20 pages, by John C. Kirtland, Phillips 
Exeter Academy; Ruth B. Mcjitnsey and George D, Mcjimsey, CoLumbia 
University. Part I, Vocabulary, 15 minutes; Part II, Grammar, 4a 
minutes; Part III, Reading, 35 minutes; total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative Algebra Testj (Elementary Algebra Through Quadratics), 
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1932, 8 pages, by John A, Long, University of Toronto; L. P, Siceloff, Col¬ 
umbia University. Total time, 90 minutes, This test has been found useful 
as a supplementary test for classes that have gone beyond quadratics. 

Cooperative Plane Geometry Test, 1932, 8 pages, by John A. Long, Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto; L. P. Siceloff, Columbia University. Total time, 90 
minutes. 

Cooperative Solid Geometry Test, 1932, 8 pages, by H. T. Lundholm, Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa; John A. Long, University of Toronto; L. P. Siceloff, 
Columbia University. Total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative Trigonometry Test, 1932, 8 pages, by John A. Long, Uni¬ 
versity of Toronto; L, P. Siceloff, Columbia University. Total time, 90 
minutes. 

Cooperative Physics Test, (For High School and College Classes), 1932, 
12 pages, by H. W, Farwell, Columbia University. Total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative American and Modem European History Tests 1 16 pages 
each, by H. R. Anderson and E. F. Lindquist, University of Iowa. Each 
test requires 90 minutes. These are general tests of chronology, historical 
personages, historical and geographical terms, and general historical infor¬ 
mation and understanding of events and casual relations, for junior and 
senior high school classes. Similar tests in Ancient, Medieval, and English 
History will be available later. 

Cooperative General Science Test, 1932, 8 pages, by S. R. Powers and 
O. E. Underhill, Teachers College, Columbia University. Total time, 90 
minutes. (Far high school and college entrance and placement purposes.) 

Cooperative Biology Test, 1932, 8 pages, by S. R, Powers and F. L. Fitz¬ 
patrick, Teachers College, Columbia University. Total time, 90 minutes. 
(For high school and college entrance and placement purposes.) 

Cooperative Chemistry Test, 1932, 12 pages, by Ellis Haworth, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.j Public Schools; S. R. Powers, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and others. Total time, 120 minutes. A general comprehensive 
test for first year college and high school chemistry classes. 

Cooperative Algebra Test (Intermediate Algebra; Quadratics and Be¬ 
yond), 1932, 8 pages, by John A. Long, University of Toronto; H. T. 
Lundholm, University of Iowa. Total time, 90 minutes. 

Cooperative General Mathematics Test for High School Classes, 1932, 
16 pages, by John A, Long, University of Toronto, and H. T. Lundholm, 
University of Iowa. 90 minutes. 

Cooperative Zoology Test 3 for College Classes, 1932, by R. W, Tyler 
and W. M. Barrows, Ohio State University, and others. 

A. Information and Terminology, 90 minutes. 

B. Interpretation of Experiments, 45 minutes. 

C. Application of Principles, 45 minutes. 

Cooperative Botany Tests far College Classes, 1932, by R. W. Tyler, 
H, C Sampson, Ohio State University; Palmer Johnson, E. K. Butters, 
University of Minnesota. 
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A, Information and Terminology, 90 minutes, 

B, Interpretation of Experiments, 45 minutes, 

C, Application of Principles, 45 minutes. 

Advanced Reading tests in provisional form in French, German, and 
Spanish for college classes will be available in December, 1932. 

Tests for college classes in Economics, Government, Sociology, General 
Mathematics, Advanced Algebra, Analytics, Calculus, Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology, and Elementary Astronomy are in preparation, and will be an¬ 
nounced later. A series of general mathematics tests for secondary school 
classes is in preparation, and will be announced later. 

DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING TESTS 

All essential directions for administering the Cooperative tests are on the 
test blanks, but examiners who have not administered these tests previously 
should study carefully the booklet of Directions for Administering and 
Scoring the Cooperative Tests which is sent out with each order, 

NORMS 

Norms for the Cooperative tests will be published as they become avail¬ 
able, and will be revised from time to time as additional data become 
available. The English, French, German, Spanish, and Latin tests are 
designed to cover the whole range of achievement from the ninth grade in 
high school through the sophomore year in college. Norms will be provided 
for each of these classes, and as soon as possible for each semester class in 
the foreign languages. 

PRICES 

The policy of the Cooperative Test Service is to furnish tests at the 
lowest possible price consistent with the production of a continuing supply 
of comparable tests, the fundamental purpose being to promote widespread, 
continuous, and systematic use of comparable measurements in high schools 
and junior colleges. In accordance with this policy, discounts will be allowed 
in accordance with the number of tests desired in each order. 

The basic prices are as follows: 

20-page tests. 6c per copy 

12- or 16-page tests. 5c per copy 

8-page tests. 4c per copy 

The following discounts will be allowed on large orders for any Coopera¬ 
tive test: 

200 or more. 10% from basic price 

600 or more. 15% from basic price 

I,ooo or more.. 20*% from basic price 

5,000 or more. 30% from basic price 

Larger discounts will be made whenever possible for large and regular 

users of the Cooperative tests whose orders are placed long in advance. 
All shipping charges are extra and not subject to discount. 
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For the convenience of organized regional or state testing programs, and 
for the reduction of shipping and other costs, it is the policy of the Coopera¬ 
tive Test Service to permit the testa to be printed locally under a suitable 
licensing arrangement. The Cooperative tests are copyrighted and may not 
be printed in whole or in part except by written agreement. 

Sample copies of all tests, io cents each; table of norms for each test, 
io cents each, scoring keys, 15 cents each. 

All orders should be addressed to the Cooperative Test Service, 500 West 
Ii6th Street, New York City. 

Authors of the Cooperative Tests. In this brief announcement only the 
principal and immediate authors of the tests are mentioned. Acknowledg¬ 
ments are hereby made to the large number of scholars who have col¬ 
laborated in various ways in the production of the tests. More particular 
acknowledgments will be made to these generous collaborators in the 
Cooperative Test Manual now being prepared. 



The 1933 College Sophomore Testing 
Program 

T HE Advisory Committee on College Testing is glad now 
to announce for May, 1933, an improved and enlarged 
battery of achievement tests for sophomores. A series 
of tests adapted for sophomore and other college classes pre¬ 
pared under the direction of the Cooperative Test Service will 
be available early in 1933. We have selected this series be¬ 
cause colleges which participate in the 1933 program may be 
assured of a new and comparable set of tests each year for 
several years, thus making possible the study of growth and 
the establishment and maintenance of standards in individual 
colleges. 

The Tests. The battery of tests provided by the Com¬ 
mittee includes five parts, but individual colleges may reduce 
or expand the battery in accordance with local needs. From 
the following list of tests each college may make up its pro¬ 
gram. The arrangement given here is only suggestive. 

First Session: 1. English, including Usage, Spelling and 
Vocabulary; 95 minutes. 

2. Foreign language (one of French, Spanish, 
German, Latin); 90 minutes each. 

Second Session: 3. General Culture, including sections 
on Literature, Social Studies, and Fine Arts. 
3 hours. 

Third Session: 4. General Science. 1 hour. 

5. General Mathematics. 2 hours. 

Cost of the Tests. The Committee estimates that the cost 
of all five parts of the test combined will be not more than 
twenty-five cents per student tested, and very probably not 
more than twenty cents. This estimate is based on the as¬ 
sumption that not less than 20,000 sets will be ordered by 
March 15, 1933, when the tests must go to press. If larger 
numbers are ordered, the saving in printing costs will reduce 
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the charge. The cost to colleges that use only parts of the 
test will be proportionately reduced. The estimate does not 
include shipping charges . The low cost is made possible 
through funds supplied to the Cooperative Test Service for 
preparing tests; the tests are then sold on a non-profit making 
basis. 

Scoring the Tests. Scoring keys and detailed directions for 
scoring will be furnished with the tests so that each college may 
score its own tests. The Committee will, however, provide 
scoring service at cost plus shipping charges for colleges desir¬ 
ing such service. 

Collating the Results . The Committee will collate the re¬ 
sults from all participating colleges, and will publish a brief 
resume in the fall of 1933 similar to the report of the May, 
1932, testing program (Educational Record, October, 
1932), Forms for reporting results to the Committee will 
be furnished with the tests. These reports will be considered 
strictly confidential. 

Testing Other Classes. While the Committee is emphasiz¬ 
ing the value of a general examination at the end of the 
sophomore year as a means of enabling the colleges to give 
students better guidance regarding work in the senior college, 
the value of such an examination for freshmen, juniors, and 
seniors and all transfer students is recognized. Since new 
comparable forms of the examination will be available each 
year, the Committee recommends to each college careful con¬ 
sideration of the advantages of inaugurating a program of an¬ 
nual testing, beginning with all students in the freshman class 
in May, 1933. Such a program of annual testing of the same 
students, with the use of a cumulative record similar to that 
recommended by the American Council on Education, would 
lay a promising foundation for the study and growth in indi¬ 
viduals, and for the continuous, systematic, constructive guid¬ 
ance which the colleges have long desired to give their students. 
A minimal program for this purpose should include at least 
tests in English, foreign languages, general mathematics, and 
general science. 

Vocational and Professional Interest Tests , The Com- 
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mittee calls attention to the recent improvement in the method 
of scoring the Strong Interest Test. The method promises to 
reduce the present cost of using this valuable guidance test by 
approximately one-half. The new scoring device will probably 
become available in several scoring centers in the spring of 
1933. Those who are interested should write directly to 
Professor E. K. Strong, Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Date of the Tests . It is expected that the sophomore tests 
will be given by all colleges during the first week in May. Col¬ 
leges preferring another date should write to the secretary of 
the Committee, F. S, Beers, 217 Administration Building, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Final detailed directions will be sent to all participating col¬ 
leges in good time. 

Advisory Committee on College Testing 

S. P. Capen G. M. Ruch 

G. W. Frasier L. M. Terman 
V. A. C. Henmon G. A. Works 
Max McConn C. S. Yoakum 

F. L. McVey G. F. Zook 

J. B. Johnston, Chairman , 
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The N.R.A. and the Schools 

W HAT can schools do to promote the President’s 
recovery program? That they are eager to know is 
evidenced by the number of letters of inquiry on this 
subject recently received at the national headquarters of edu¬ 
cational associations. Some institutions were so eager to find 
out that they sent representatives to Washington for the pur¬ 
pose. These letters and these representatives asked both for 
information concerning the policies of N.R.A. toward educa¬ 
tional institutions and for suggestions as to how they can best 
help promote the program. 

So far as institutions under public control are concerned, 
the first of these questions is easily answered. All Govern¬ 
mental agencies are exempt from the provisions of N.R.A, 
Efforts by individuals to secure a similar official ruling with 
regard to institutions under private control made little pro¬ 
gress. Therefore an emergency committee was quickly 
organized under the auspices of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation to push the question further. Its members are ; Cloyd 
H. Marvin, President, George Washington University, Chair¬ 
man; Rev. George Johnson, Secretary, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary, 
Association of American Colleges; Joseph H. Saunders, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees, National Education Associa¬ 
tion. After several weeks of intensive work on the part of its 
chairman, the committee secured from N.R.A. the following 
official ruling; 

"That schools, colleges, universities, churches, hospitals, 
and charitable institutions supported by public subscriptions, 
not operated for profit, except so far as they may be engaged 
in the operation of trade or industry, need not come under 
the provisions of the National Recovery Act.” 

This ruling is important because it recognizes that non¬ 
profit educational and welfare institutions under private con¬ 
trol have the same status as have publicly controlled institu¬ 
tions with regard to N.R.A. It further recognizes implicitly 
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the necessity of keeping all such institutions free from me¬ 
chanical regimentation if they are to make their unique contri¬ 
bution to the creation of the new industrial civilization that is 
now in the making, In this matter schools have a responsi¬ 
bility that is peculiarly their own. 

The second of the questions on which schools are seeking 
advice, namely, how they can best promote the national pro¬ 
gram, every institution should answer for itself. Local condi¬ 
tions and circumstances vary so widely that no one answer will 
be right for all. There are, however, three general features 
of the recovery program that suggest fundamental procedures 
which any institution may well follow in working out the 
details of its own specific program. 

The first significant feature of the new deal is the liberation 
of the executive branch of the federal government from a 
number of legal restrictions that made any constructive action 
in violation of traditional habits a practical impossibility. In 
one hundred days the Congress, with full sanction of public 
opinion* vested in the President more authority than has ever 
before been granted to any chief executive in time of peace. 
He is now free to make experiments. And he’s doing just 
that. 

The second significant feature of the recovery program is 
the concentration of the energies of the new administration on 
putting men to work. The Conservation Camps, the Public 
Works Board, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
and the N.R.A. are all pulling together to that end. Profit¬ 
able employment for everyone who wants it is the immediate 
practical objective of the recovery program. 

The justification for this massed attack on unemployment is 
fairly obvious. In an agrarian age with unlimited land such 
as we once had, any able-bodied worker can always wrest a 
livelihood from Nature by his own independent labor. But 
during the past two generations the developing industrial 
order has changed all this. People swarm in cities. They are 
interdependent. Their livelihood depends on wages. They 
must get remunerative jobs in the industrial system or perish. 

By thus permitting the industrial organization to supplant 
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Nature as the immediate source of livelihood for three-fourths 
of the population, society has assumed the responsibility of 
seeing to it that everyone has at least as good a chance as he 
had in the agricultural age to earn a living by productive work. 
That is the price we must pay as reparations for our conquest 
of Nature. 

In recent years the industrial revolution has advanced so 
quickly and quietly that few in America have yet grasped this 
fundamental fact. Even during the hectic years of so-called 
prosperity from 1922 to 1929 unemployment was steadily in¬ 
creasing because of technological advance. Yet little heed 
was given to that most significant trend- Four lean years of 
suffering have helped us get its social meaning. We under¬ 
stand better how unemployment recruits the ranks of boot¬ 
leggers and racketeers. We see how much that seems sinister 
in politics results from fear of losing jobs. We know that 
much of the human exploitation in industry is endured because 
it is less fearful than having no job. Clearly, unemployment 
is the crucial practical problem of the present social order. 

The third major feature of the recovery program that is 
suggestive to schools is the nature of the relationship w T hich it 
establishes between the Government and the people. Every¬ 
where there is frank recognition of the fact that final responsi¬ 
bility for the result rests with the people. The government 
did not formulate codes of fair practice. It invited the people 
to do so. This invitation was addressed not to the people in 
general but to trade associations each of which is engaged in 
some special aspect of public service. The codes therefore 
are not vague expressions of noble aspiration. They state 
what the majority of each group agree is fair practice in every 
practical detail of their daily operations. If the findings of 
the group appeal to the President as fair and just, the code 
becomes binding on all engaged in the business for which the 
group speaks. The responsibility for maintaining the code 
then rests with the group. The government merely reserves 
for itself the responsiblity of helping the group carry out the 
code in cases where police force is necessary to secure 
cooperation, 
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During the past fifteen years many experiments have been 
made to develop ways and means for perfecting this type of 
practical relationship between government and the people. 
The principle involved in it is known as the principle of decern 
tralized responsibility with centralized control. The N.R.A. 
program is essentially a series of bold experiments designed 
to find out what particular features of each specific activity 
should be centrally controlled and how they should be con¬ 
trolled in order that individuals and groups may have maxi¬ 
mum responsibility and freedom in conducting their own 
affairs. So successful have been the experiments in which 
responsibility has been really decentralized and central control 
made scientific rather than autocratic that the principle is 
rapidly coming to be recognized as a new basic principle of 
democratic operation. 

To educational institutions these three are the most signi¬ 
ficant features of the opening act of the recovery program. 
The three corresponding steps in the field of education are: 
(1) Liberate schools, teachers and pupils from those tradi¬ 
tional regulations that restrict free experimentation and the 
learning process; (2) See to it that everyone is profitably 
employed while at school; and (3) Transfer the responsibility 
for achievement from the teacher to the learner so that 
responsibility for learning is truly decentralized and central¬ 
ized control is truly scientific. Doing these three things 
supremely well reveals the spirit and method of the new deal 
in action. Nothing that schools can do helps more effectively 
to enlighten the public and promote the success of the national 
recovery program. 

For many years many schools in many places have been 
experimenting, trying more fully to realize in practice the 
educational implications of these three fundamental features 
of the recovery program,—employment, liberty, responsibility. 
Great impetus was given this enterprise over thirty years ago 
by Dewey’s famous statement: Education is not preparation 
for life; it is life. But all these experiments have been ham¬ 
pered, some more, some less, by perfectly respectable academic 
traditions. So serious has been this handicap in some cases 
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that dynamic improvements in schooling, well designed to keep 
those in school more profitably employed, like vocational 
training for example, have been driven into competition with 
the regular schools. Enmity has developed instead of cooper¬ 
ation. And we, the people, have had to pay dearly in dollars 
and many children have often been unprofitably employed 
because of this bondage to tradition and habit. 

Every school that would really support the national re¬ 
covery program may well begin by following the example set 
by the last session of Congress and liberate school executives, 
teachers and students from the unnecessary restrictions of 
habit and tradition. The way is being cleared for doing this, 
For example, the Committee on Standards of the North Cen¬ 
tral Association reports that it is about ready to recommend 
the abandonment of many of the ancient mechanical require¬ 
ments for accrediting in order that every institution may he 
more free to define its own objectives and perfect its own 
program for reaching them. Honors courses and promotion 
on the basis of achievement are demonstrating the beneficial 
results that may be achieved by intelligent liberation of 
responsible students from academic requirements. 

The way is also well prepared for educational institutions 
to push forward on the second great feature of the recovery 
program,—more profitable employment. More effective 
methods of helping pupils acquire skill in the three R*s and 
other school subjects have been worked out and put into gen¬ 
eral practice. The techniques of testing have been improved, 
until testers now claim they can produce valid tests for rating 
relative achievement of almost every result which teachers 
will specifically define. New methods of defining desired 
results in specific terms, new interest tests, psychological 
examinations, personality ratings and record forms are now 
available. Any school that wants to find out to what extent 
its students are profitably employed in any particular class 
activity can procure or develop testing instruments appropriate 
for its purpose. 

Along with more skillful production of such measuring 
instruments has come increasing recognition of their value. 
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Now the testers tell us that their tests are proving more useful 
us instruments for educational guidance than for ranking 
students in the order of proficiency in particular school sub¬ 
jects, They reveal what sort of things each student does well 
as well as the things he does badly. Emphasis can then be 
given in each student’s program on things he does well rather 
than on those lie does badly. When this is done, he will he 
more profitably employed in school than if he is driven 
through a set curriculum of traditional subjects many of which 
he does not get at all. 

As to the third suggestive feature of the recovery program, 
experience is showing that when centralized control is so 
exercised that students are liberated and profitably employed 
in school, responsibility for learning is spontaneously assumed 
by the students, and the per capita costs of schooling decrease. 

Some schools began experimenting along the lines here 
suggested long before the recovery program was launched. 
A recent example is the General College at the University of 
Minnesota. Under the traditional system three or four 
hundred freshmen were annually “weeded out’ 5 there because 
of failure to measure up to traditional academic standards. 
That flagrant waste of youthful energy and of public money 
at last so arrested the attention of the faculty that it voted to 
liberate from scholastic prescriptions those students who were 
not profitably employed in the standard academic courses. 
They then did the best drey could with the facilities they had 
to make each student’s work profitable to him, with the result 
that many a one assumed responsibility for his own learning 
and the per capita costs of instruction decreased. Reports on 
this experiment in Minnesota and on other similar experiments 
in Nebraska and Oregon were published in the July number of 
the Educational Record. 

Efforts to make schools thus meet the challenge of unem¬ 
ployment place them squarely back of the national recovery 
program. Then government, industry and education will all 
pull together to achieve the common objective,—profitable 
employment for everyone. 

Participation in this enterprise makes the schools official 
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agencies, ordained and established by an industrial society, 
fur keeping thirty million—one quarter—of its members 
profitably employed developing the greatest of all our natural 
resources, the character and the latent skills of the people. 
And the people of Minnesota, for example, or of any other 
state, most certainly will not permit an institution that effec¬ 
tively renders this priceless service to perish for lack of 
adequate support. 

Finally, this partnership of education with government and 
industry lor meeting the crucial social problem of the day 
gives the schools their utmost chance to play a part com¬ 
mensurate with their powers in creating the new industrial 
civilization that is in the making. 

C. R. Mann. 


September 25, 1933. 



The Study of the Past, Its Uses and 
Its Dangers 1 

F OR each succeeding generation, the problem of educa¬ 
tion is new. What at the beginning was enterprise, after 
the lapse of five and twenty years has become repetition. 
All the proportions belonging to a complex scheme of influ¬ 
ences upon our students have shifted in their effectiveness. In 
the lecture halls of a university, as indeed in every sphere of 
life, the best homage which we can pay to our predecessors, 
to whom we owe the greatness of our inheritance, is to emulate 
their courage. 

In allusion to the title of this address— 1 “The Study of the 
Past, Its Uses and Its Dangers M ™I may at once say that the 
main danger is the lack of discrimination between the details 
which are now irrelevant and the main principles which urge 
forward human existence, ever renewing their vitality by 
incarnation in novel detail. 

THE PRESENT A TURNING POINT IN WESTERN CIVILIZATION 

It so happens that the first five and twenty years of the 
existence of the Harvard Graduate School of Business Ad¬ 
ministration exactly coincides with a turning point in the 
sociological conceptions of Western Civilization. Here, by 
the term Western Civilization, I mean the sociological habits 
of the European races from the Ural Mountains on the bound¬ 
ary of Asia passing westward halfway round the world to the 
shores of the Pacific Ocean; that is, from 60° East Longitude 
to rather more than 120° West Longitude, 

If you keep to the northern temperate zone, in every coun¬ 
try that you can pass through in this long journey, you will 
find some profound agitation, examining and remodelling the 
wmys of social life handed down from the preceding four hum 

3 Address delivered at the twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business, June, 1933. 
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dred years. This agitation as a major feature in social life is 
the product of the past twenty-five years. Of course this un¬ 
rest has its long antecedents, but within this final short period 
the disturbance has become dominant. Undoubtedly, some¬ 
thing has come to an end. 

It is also worth noticing that the center of disturbance 
seems to lie within each country. We are not dealing with 
the repercussion of a revolution with one local center. In 
Russia there has been a revolution because something has 
come to an end. In Asia Minor the Turks are recreating 
novel forms of social life, because something has come to an 
end. Throughout Central Europe, every nation is in a fer¬ 
ment, because something has come to an end. With one 
exception in the larger nations of Western Europe, Italy, 
Spain, Germany, England, there is a turmoil of reconstruc¬ 
tion, because something has come to an end, The one ex¬ 
ception is France. In that country, the internal motive seems 
to be absent—perhaps fortunately for her. But, anyhow, 
the comparative absence of any feeling of the end of ways 
of procedure explains a certain inability to penetrate instinc¬ 
tively into the springs of action of her neighboring nations. 
For the rest of Europe, something has come to an end; while 
France is prepared to resume the practice of traditions derived 
from Richelieu, from Turgot, from the French Revolution 
and, above all, from her incomparable craftsmen. 

When in this survey we cross the Atlantic and come to 
America, I do not think that there is exaggeration in the re¬ 
frain that something has come to an end. We stand at the 
commencement of a new thrust in sociological functioning, 
and this novelty is of supreme importance in respect to the 
education of our future leaders in business administration. 
Do not misunderstand me. In each nation we all want to 
continue the aim at our old ideals. We can only preserve the 
essence of the past by the embodiment of it in novelty of de¬ 
tail. I will anticipate the argument by stating that the best 
feature in the past was the sturdy individualism fostered by 
the conditions of those times. I am here referring to the 
last two centuries in the life of America, of England, and of 
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Continental Europe, Why 1 have drawn attention to the 
universality of the present sickness is to draw the conclusion 
that the remedy is not to be found in the adjustment of some 
detail peculiar to any one nation. In each nation there will 
he details of change peculiar to it, and between nations there 
will be differences of proportion. But we are not likely to 
recognize the necessary group of details unless we have some 
grasp of the general character of the disease. 

THE PRECEDING TREND FROM MEDIA EVA LI S M 
TO INDIVIDUALISM 

What lias come to an end is a mode of sociological func¬ 
tioning which, from the beginning of the sixteenth century 
onwards, has been slowly rising to dominance within the 
European races. I mean that trend to free, unfettered, in¬ 
dividual activity in craftsmanship, in agriculture, and in all 
mercantile transactions. The culmination of this epoch, with 
its trend still in this direction, can he roughly assigned to the 
stretch of time from the middle of the eighteenth century to 
the middle of the nineteenth century. During that hundred 
years the populations in Europe and America suffered many 
evils from want, starvation, and war. These evils have al¬ 
ways afflicted mankind in the mass. Within this period one 
essential quality stimulated all sociological functionings, 

That quality was hope—not the hope of ignorance. The 
peculiar character of this central period was that the wise 
men hoped, and that as yet no circumstance had arisen to 
throw doubt upon the grounds of such hope. The chief seats 
of economic and of general sociological speculation were in 
France and Great Britain. The realized trend towards in¬ 
dividualism, and away from mediaevalism, had vastly simpli¬ 
fied the problem of constructing a social theory which should 
correspond to the practical ideal of civilized life when relieved 
from the madness of its traditional rulers, kings, priests, and 
nobles. For nearly three hundred years before the middle of 
the eighteenth century, a continual process of simplification 
in practice and in theory had prevailed. Feudalism was in 
full decay; the complex interweaving of church authority 
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with secular government was steadily vanishing. Society 
could be conceived as functioning in terms of the friendly 
competition of its individual members, with the State standing 
as umpire in the minority of instances when there occurred a 
breakdown of these normal relations. 

Primarily this competition of activities concerned the pro¬ 
duction of material goods for the support of physical life. As 
to other values, the later formula of “A Free Church in a 
Free State” sufficed. There the word “Church” suggests 
religion. But it was in practice extended to all organizations 
for the supply of every variety of nonmaterial values, religi¬ 
ous, aesthetic, moral, including the natural feelings of human 
affection. I am endeavoring to sketch to you the perfect 
doctrine of an individualistic society, which was naively pre¬ 
supposed in sociological theorizing from the midst of the 
eighteenth century to that of the nineteenth. The doctrines 
were never realized in their full purity. But all social pro¬ 
gress was in the direction which they indicated. These doc¬ 
trines were more perfectly realized in America than elsewhere. 
But they also admirably fitted themselves to the needs of the 
commercial middle classes in England, France, and wherever 
in Europe this middle class was a chief factor in the social 
life. The American Revolution and the French Revolution 
were dramatic incidents arising from the acceptance of this 
sociology. The reconstruction of Europe after the Napo¬ 
leonic Wars was guided by it. Also, it was evidently the fact 
that life w'as healthier, finer, more upstanding, in proportion 
to the dominance of this social individualism. 

In respect to this doctrine, where do we stand today? I 
will not quote from any theorist indulging in brilliant specula¬ 
tion. I will take a sentence from the editorial page of one of 
the leading Boston newspapers, in its current issue, which has 
been placed by my side as I write. Here is the judgment of 
this organ of Boston commercial opinion: “Whether we 
fancy it or not, we are in the midst of a revolution, so far as 
concerns the relation of the individual to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment.” 

Evidently something has happened. The pure milk of the 
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word of the sociological gospel, perfected in the late eigh¬ 
teenth century, has gone sour. 

Undoubtedly, during the central period the Gospel of In¬ 
dividualism was working well wherever it was tried. But 
only in North America was it ever the wholly dominant fact. 
In Europe, it always had the aspect of a new mode of sociolo¬ 
gical functioning gradually superseding the relics of an an¬ 
tecedent order. This older layer of law and custom had 
somewhat the air of a deposit of rubbish, in process of re¬ 
moval. Perhaps this aspect was partly a mistake. The relics 
of the older order may have been providing for the realiza¬ 
tion of a diversity of values which the pure practice of the 
new sociology would have left unsatisfied. I will return to 
this point later. 

In America very special conditions for human life were at 
that time in full operation. An empty continent, peculiarly 
well suited for European races, was in process of occupation. 
Also that section of these races which felt the urge towards 
that type of human adventure had freely selected itself to 
constitute the American population devoted to this enterprise. 
Accordingly, in America this epoch exhibits a wonderful 
development of sturdy independence, with the individual 
members of the population freely carving out their own 
destinies. This is the Epic Epoch of American life, and after 
the initial struggles of small beginnings it had a wonderful 
central period of about a hundred and fifty to two hundred 
years. It was a triumph of individual freedom, for those who 
liked that sort of opportunity. And the population was largely 
selected by its own or its ancestral urge towards exactly that 
sort of life. Indeed, the evil side of the survivals of feudal¬ 
ism in European life is illustrated by the bitter feelings which 
lingered amid the recollections and traditions of the Amer¬ 
ican population* This episode in human existence, when in¬ 
dividualism dominated American life, cannot be too closely 
studied by sociologists. It is the only instance where large 
masses of civilized mankind have enjoyed a regime of un¬ 
qualified individualism, unfettered by law or custom. 
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NEW FORCES AT WORK—THE PASSING OF INDIVIDUALISM 

From the middle of the nineteenth century, new forces have 
been at work, and gradually the situation both in Europe and 
America has been changed. Up to that time, for nearly two 
centuries human progress had been identified with the advance 
of individualism. In England, the Industrial Revolution had 
been in operation for about seventy years, and in America and 
Continental Europe for a somewhat shorter period. Its first 
effect had been to promote the sturdy individualism of the 
middle classes. It enriched them and stimulated their energy. 
It destroyed the decaying elements of the past. About a hun¬ 
dred years ago two Englishmen were leaning on the balustrade 
of a railway bridge, watching a railway train pass under them. 
This was a novel sight in those days. “It is an ugly thing/’ 
said one of them, “but it is the death of Feudalism." The 
speaker was a strong advocate of the liberal individualism 
characteristic of that epoch. He did not foresee that in an¬ 
other two generations the new r mechanism would send the then 
existing Individualism into the same grave with the old 
Feudalism. 

Of this trilogy, Feudalism, Individualism, Ugliness, today 
the Ugliness alone survives, a living threat to the values of 
life. 

The recent phase of modern industrialism has been produced 
by a change of scale in industrial operations. One of the 
dangerous fallacies in the construction of scientific theory is to 
make observations upon one scale of magnitude and to trans¬ 
late their results into laws valid for another scale. Almost 
always some large modification is required, and an entire in¬ 
version of fundamental conceptions may be necessary. For 
example, on a large scale of observation there are bits of mut¬ 
ter, such as rocks, tables, lumps of iron, solid, resistant, im¬ 
mobile, On another, microscopic scale, there are a welter of 
molecules, in ceaseless activity and each molecule only definable 
in terms of such activity. The physical science of the two pre¬ 
ceding centuries made exactly this mistake. It naively trans¬ 
ferred principles derived from its large-scale observations to 
apply to the operations of nature within the minute scale of 
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individual atoms. I suggest that our sociological doctrines 
have made the same error in the opposite direction as to scales. 
We argue from small-scale relations between humans, say two 
men and a boy on a desert island, to the theory of the relations 
of the great commercial organizations either with the general 
public or internally with their own personnel. In any one cor¬ 
poration we may have to consider tens of thousands of em¬ 
ployees, hundreds of executives, scores of directors, scores of 
thousands of owners, and a few controlling financial magnates 
in the background. I am not saying that such corporations 
are undesirable. That is not my belief. Indeed, such organi¬ 
zations are necessary for our modern type of civilization. But 
I do say that observations of the behaviors of two men and a 
boy on a desert island, or of the inhabitants of a small country 
village, have very little to do with the sociology of our modern 
type of industrial civilization. 

In any large city, almost everyone is an employee, employing 
his working hours in exact ways predetermined by others. 
Even his manners may be prescribed. So far as sheer indi¬ 
vidual freedom is concerned, there was more diffused freedom 
in the City of London in the year 1633, when Charles the 
First was King, than there is today in any industrial city of the 
world. 

It is impossible to understand the social history of our an¬ 
cestors unless we remember the surging freedom within the 
cities, of England, of Flanders, of the Rhine Valley, and of 
North Italy. Under our present industrial system, this type 
of freedom is being lost. This loss means the fading from 
human life of values infinitely precious to it. The divergent 
urges of different individual temperaments can no longer find 
their various satisfactions in serious activities. There only 
remain iron-bound conditions of employment and trivial 
amusements for leisure. I suggest that one subject of study 
for our industrial and sociological statesmen should be the 
preservation of freedom for those engaged in the mass produc¬ 
tion and the mass distribution which are necessities in our 
modern civilization. It is a study requiring penetrating in¬ 
sight so as to distinguish between the realities of freedom and 
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its mere show, and between hurtful and fruitful ways of 
freedom. 

My point is that the change of scale in modern industry has 
made nearly the whole of previous literature on the topic ir¬ 
relevant, and indeed mischievous. The study requires deep 
consideration of the various values for human life. I am not 
suggesting any facile solution. The topic is very perplexing. 
It involves many branches of psychology-—general psychology, 
industrial psychology, and mass psychology. It involves 
sociological and political theory. It involves the role of 
aesthetics in human contentment. It involves an estimate of 
the sense of effectiveness aroused by cooperation in enterprises 
with large aims. It involves the understanding of physiolog¬ 
ical requirements. It involves presuppositions, however dim, 
as to the aims of human life. But above all, and beyond all, it 
involves direct observation and practical experience. Unless 
the twentieth century can produce a whole body of reasoned 
literature elucidating the many aspects of this great topic, it 
will go hard with the civilization that we love. 

THE INCREASING PRESSURE OF GENERAL UNEMPLOYMENT 

I now turn to another consideration which cannot be sep¬ 
arated from the previous topic. The dangers to freedom are 
largely cloaked in times of prosperity by the scarcity of labor. 
In such times, at least the desire for change can be satisfied. 
If one job does not suit, a man can try another. If the type 
of work remains the same, at least there is a change of factory, 
of overseers, and of associates. The real cause for restless¬ 
ness may lie deeper, but something has happened. Also the 
scarcity of labor affects the mentality of the management. 

In a time of widespread unemployment this outlet for dis¬ 
content is closed. A man is lucky if he be not on the bread¬ 
line. There is a very real closing down of freedom for every¬ 
one concerned, from the higher executives to the lowest grade 
of employees. In any industrial district in the world, today it 
is a grim joke to speak of freedom. All that remains is the 
phantasm of freedom, devoid of opportunity. 

It is therefore of the first importance to have in our minds 
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some estimate of the probable frequency of these periods when 
there is an excess of labor. In England, where long ago any 
pioneering period has ceased, this excess of labor is almost 
normal. Sometimes it is more so, and sometimes less. But 
for more than a hundred years—indeed from the time of 
Queen Elizabeth—-the out-of-work problem has been always 
there. T here are reasons why this evil should settle on the 
whole industrial world us a permanent factor in life, unless the 
great corporations can adapt their mode of functioning. Up 
to now the problem has been mitigated by the existence of 
empty continents in the temperate zones. This relief has 
vanished. 

The combination of mass production and of technological 
improvement secures that more and more standardized goods 
can be produced by fewer and fewer workers. Here and there 
there are mitigating causes. But the general fact remains, 
ever advancing in importance. The issue is unemployment. 
The proper phrase is “technological unemployment.” But 
you do not get rid of a grim fact by the use of a technical term. 
T he result is that a portion of the population can supply the 
standardized necessaries of life, and the first luxuries, for the 
whole population. A portion of the population will be idle, 
and, as time goes on, this portion will grow larger. 

In the second place, the demand for goods grows slack. 
This is to be expected. For the idle, or the partially idle, 
cannot afford to be brisk buyers. Thus the full quota of 
goods for the whole population is not wanted, and so again 
there is another reason for unemployment. 

These two grounds for dullness of trade are often cloaked 
by other agencies with a contrary effect. They stay, however, 
permanently in the background, a constant aggravation of any 
trade depression and a constant provocation of bitter dis¬ 
content. 

THE MISTAKEN POLICY OF MODERN SALESMANSHIP AND 
PRODUCTION 

Beyond these effects, the modern salesmanship associated 
with mass production is producing a more deep-seated reason 
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for the insecurity oi trade. We are witnessing a determined 
attempt to canalize the aesthetic enjoyments of the population. 
A certain broad canalization is, of course, necessary. Apart 
from large uniformities, all effort is ineffective. But all in¬ 
tensity of enjoyment, sustained with the strength of individual 
character, arises from the individual taste diversifying the 
stream of uniformity. Destroy individuality, and you are left 
with a vacancy of aesthetic feeling, drifting this way and that, 
with vague satisfactions and vague discontents. 

This destruction is produced by the determined attempt to 
force completely finished standardized products upon the 
buyers. The whole motive appealed to is conformation to a 
standard fashion and not individual satisfaction with the indi¬ 
vidual thing. The result must be the creation of a public with 
feeble individual tastes. There is nothing that they really 
want to buy, unless the world around them is also buying. 
This is an admirable condition for mass buying when the times 
are favorable. But it is an equally effective condition for 
mass abstention from buying when expenditure is once checked. 
The stimulus of the individual want for the individual thing 
has been destroyed. And, after all, individual buyers have to 
buy individual things. 

Thus large oscillations in demand arise from comparatively 
slight causes. The sturdy individuality of the mass of the 
public Is the greatest security for steadiness in trade. It is 
this individuality that the great commercial corporations are 
setting themselves to destroy. Independent individuality of 
demand is the tacit presupposition of much of the older politi¬ 
cal economy. Thus, whether we survey the producers or the 
buyers, we find the same steady decay of individuality. Now, 
a decay in individuality finally means the gradual vanishing of 
aesthetic preferences as effective factors in social behaviors. 
The aesthetic capacities of the producers and the aesthetic 
cravings of the buyers are losing any real, effectiveness. The 
canalization of the whole range of industry is in rapid progress. 
Apart from the dangers for economic prosperity, there is in 
this decay a loss to happiness. Varied feelings are fading out. 
We are left with generalized mass emotion. 
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My line of argument up to this point is not the preliminary 
to an attack on great commercial corporations. These organi¬ 
zations are the first stage of a new and beneficent social struc¬ 
ture. My complaint is that in the two or three generations 
of their existence on their present scale they have functioned 
much too simply. They should enlarge the scope of their 
activities. To understand what is required, we should ask why 
France stands out as a tremendous exception to the general 
sociological trend. She has preserved the individuality of her 
craftsmanship and the individuality of her aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tions, This is the secret of the undying vitality of the French 
nation. What I suggest is that the great corporations in 
various ways should interweave in their organizations indi¬ 
vidual craftsmanship operating upon the products of their 
mass production. For example, to take the most obvious of 
all the aesthetic products in the world today, namely, the dress 
of women. If you enter a leading Boston store today, you are 
lucky if you find material illustrating as many as five shades of 
blue. The other shades are out of fashion. Such is the decree 
of the business world. Delicate craftsmanship, subtle combi¬ 
nations, individualities of taste, are out of the question. Today 
the world of woman is restricted to the fashionable blue. 
Subtlety of taste Is ruthlessly stamped out. In this example, 
the delicacies of craftsmanship are irrelevant to the operations 
of the great producing firms. 

Of course, mass production underlies the modern standard 
of life. What we require is a close interweaving of the forms 
of activity, the production of the general material and the 
perfection of the individual thing. Of course there are all 
sorts of halfway houses. I can only here state my meaning in 
crude outline* The great producers and the great distributing 
corporations should include in their activities the work of 
craftsmen and designers. 

THE NEED FOR ECONOMIC STATESMANSHIP 

This concerns another point relating to our present troubles. 
We are told that the seat of the evil is our distribution of 
goods. In its more obvious sense this doctrine is certainly 
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wrong. The organization for the delivery of goods to any 
purchasers could hardly be more perfect, whether we think of 
the neighborhood of a town, or of the whole of America, or 
of the whole of the civilized world. What is at fault is that 
for the majority of people the ability to procure goods de¬ 
pends upon the exercise of some useful activity. But mass 
production has restricted the quantity of human activity re¬ 
quired. Hence a large number of people are unable to pro¬ 
cure goods. But, when we look at France, we see that we 
have wantonly suppressed a very considerable side of human 
activity, for which large numbers of human beings are admir¬ 
ably fitted. The result is that we have both suppressed the 
opportunity for self-expression which is so necessary for hap¬ 
piness, and have extinguished the claim of a large section of 
people upon the goods which lie ready for consumption. 

What is defective is not distribution, but the variety of op¬ 
portunity for useful activity. Thus the interweaving of mass 
production with craftsmanship should he the supreme object 
of economic statesmanship. Here by craftsmanship I do not 
mean the exact reproduction of types of activity belonging to 
the past. I mean the evolution of such types of individual 
design and of individual procedure as are proper for the crude 
material which lies ready for fashioning into particular 
products. 

Also I must avoid another misconception. Nothing that I 
am saying has any reference to any action now desirable for 
the rescue of die world from its present state of miserable 
depression. Such action must he immediate and must there¬ 
fore presuppose the existing modes of economic activity. I am 
speaking of the tasks awaiting economic statesmanship during 
the next twenty-five years. My point is that in our economic 
system as now developed there is a starvation of human im¬ 
pulses, a denial of opportunity, a limitation of beneficial ac¬ 
tivity—in short, a lack of freedom. I have endeavored to 
show that this fault in our system produces in various way9 an 
excess of irritability in the social organism. Whatever sys¬ 
tem we have, the natural fluctuations of the universe will pro¬ 
duce in it ups and downs, from better to worse. But this 
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irritability latent in our present modes of functioning seizes 
Isold of these Ihu mat ions and exaggerates them. These recur¬ 
rent depression* have been growing more and more dangerous, 
ami are likely to grow worse. In our search for remedies, we 
must consider the tilings that cannot be reduced to machinery, 
things material and things spiritual. Again, the present argu¬ 
ment is only a putting together of considerations which have 
already been developed by others. In fact, much of this dis¬ 
cussion is a commonplace uf literature. More than a hundred 
years ago, Southey pointed out the destruction of beauty in 
the lives of the operatives in the manufacturing districts of 
England. In (lie third quarter of the nineteenth century 
Rusk in was denouncing the absence of aesthetic values in the 
English industrial system. Both Southey and Ruskin were 
fantastic and impracticable, but they fastened attention upon 
a real blot. Relevantly to the present situation. Professor 
Aincs of Dartmouth has expounded with great insight the case 
for interweaving aesthetic activities in the leisure provided by 
mechanized mass production, Also at Harvard, Professor 
Mayo and his band of workers have made a notable advance 
in the analysis of industrial psychology. In the combination 
of these points of views, we have the foundation for a new 
chapter in Economic Statesmanship. 

THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 

This conclusion has a moral for education. A training in 
handicraft of all types should form a large element in every 
curriculum. Education is not merely an appeal to the abstract 
intelligence. Purposeful activity, intellectual activity, and the 
immediate sense of worth-while achievement should be con¬ 
joined in a unity of experience. Of course, this doctrine must 
be worked with discretion and in proportion to the other neces¬ 
sities of education. At the latest stage of education, namely, 
in university life, a differentiation takes place, A large pro¬ 
portion of the students should devote themselves to sheer 
intellectual training. But in Science, in Technology, and in 
Art, a large infusion of hand work should be a serious element 
in the work of a considerable section of the students. My own 
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experience* which is a large one, in the educational require¬ 
ments of the population of London has convinced me that the 
sharp distinction between institutions devoted to abstract 
knowledge and those devoted to application and to handicraft 
is a mistake. Every university will have its emphasis, this way 
or that. But I see no advantage in an anxious drawing of an 
exact line of demarcation. The mass of mankind, including 
many of its most valuable leaders, require something betwixt 
and between. Common sense and no abstract theory should 
dictate what any particular university attempts. 

This doctrine is most easily exemplified in the sphere of the 
fine arts, though, of course, craftsmanship is not limited to 
artistic production. Industry and art alike will be on a 
healthier basis when the natural avenue to line art is through 
craftsmanship with the cultivation of fine sensibility. In addi¬ 
tion to the general design of the mass-made product, there 
can also he interwoven possibilities of adding individual dif¬ 
ferentiation to individual things. The finer genius can develop 
into the specialized artist with his work abstract from all asso¬ 
ciation with other utility. 

In conclusion, it is obvious that any blending of a machine- 
age with a vigorous craftsmanship will require a large co¬ 
operation between schools and universities and the great busi¬ 
ness interests concerned with production and distribution. It 
will also require the education of the general public. It will 
require the advice of technologists of all types from engineers 
to artists. It will destroy much of the sweet simplicity of 
modern business policy which fastens its attention solely on 
one aspect of our complex human nature. But, if it can he 
accomplished, it will add to the happiness of mankind, notably 
so by stabilizing the popular requirements and widening the 
area of useful occupations. 

Alfred North Whitehead, 

Harvard University. 
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EDIT CATION AT, OR J ECTIVES 

T HE character of any educational system is determined 
by its objectives. The most acceptable idea underlying 
educational objectives is the growth of the individual so 
that lie will act as wisely as possible in the social groups of 
which lie is or may become a member. Acting wisely in this 
connection is to he interpreted as acting in such a w r ay that lie 
will make the greatest possible contribution to society and at 
the same time receive the greatest possible personal satisfac¬ 
tion. These two ends are not regarded as essentially in 
conflict. 

DEMOCRACY 

The essential idea in democracy is that of respect for per¬ 
sonality—dhe consideration of people as persons and not as 
things. If w T e are to develop in America a democratic society, 
the school cannot escape partial responsibility. All the rela¬ 
tions of the school must conform to this principle in practice 
as well as in theory. The idea of growth through critical 
thinking fits in with democracy since it conditions human action 
upon wise self-expression. The teacher-dominated school 
does not allow for the freedom necessary for growth through 
self-expression in a typically social environment, The teacher 
should make every effort to make the pupils responsible to 
social forces within and without the school rather than center 
responsibility in himself. The traditional school is a teacher- 
dominated autocracy rather than a democracy. The teacher 
or some force still farther removed from the learner sets the 
tasks, the standards of learning and conduct, and the teacher 
appropriates all judicial and executive authority. By the term 
democratic school is not meant that the school should be 
administered by the pupils without due respect for society and 
its institutions, but the school set-up should be such that the 
pupils can assume all responsibility consistent with other social 
interests that are in any way connected with the school, and 
respect for these interests should be recognized through rea¬ 
son and understanding rather than through authoritative 
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control Only beginnings have been made in the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the traditional autocratic school to make it more 
democratic, These are found chiefly in the modern kinder¬ 
garten and primary grades. We should not preach democracy 
and continue to practice its opposite in our educational 
institutions. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

There is a wide range of difference in the rates at which 
individuals develop, intellectually and emotionally. For the 
same individual also* the rate of growth is neither constant in 
any one line nor uniform in different lines of educational 
endeavor. Since an individual develops best when his environ¬ 
ment tends neither to accelerate nor to retard Ins growth 
beyond the present limits of his native capacity, constant 
vigilance must be exercised by the teacher in the adjustment 
of the pupil’s educational surroundings. The purpose of 
differentiating the curriculum is to provide for different child 
interests and not for different levels of ability. Provision 
should be made in each curriculum for different ability levels. 

THE ATTITUDE OF INQUIRY 

One of the basic principles involved in the growth of the 
human mind is that of critical inquiry. This means open- 
mindedness, toleration of others’ views, deferring judgment 
and a willingness to alter beliefs in the light of new r evidence. 
School procedures should be controlled by this scientific atti¬ 
tude. In cases where the evidence is sufficiently conclusive to 
warrant independent action, educational practice should stimu¬ 
late the individual to act according to his convictions even 
though they may run counter to tradition or to usually accepted 
social practice. Present practice, however, should be accepted 
as the guide until there is a reasonable doubt established as to 
its superiority to the proposed change. The teacher’s atti¬ 
tude, therefore, should be that of inquiry, of problem-solving* 
rather than that of ready acceptance or of uncritical rejection 
of new ideas. 

CONTROVERSIAL QUESTIONS 

The principle of free inquiry is often in conflict with the 
personal interests and opinions of individuals and groups. 
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"Die problem of how far the school can go in the study and 
discussion of controversial questions is a difficult one. Per¬ 
sonal beliefs must be respected but on the other hand we can 
only find the best solution of our most difficult political, social, 
ami economic problems through both intensive and extensive 
study and discussion of them. Partisanship has no place in 
the school but opportunity for free inquiry must be protected. 

INTERESTS AS EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 

The principle of growth emphasizes the present life of the 
child rather than preparation for adulthood. Both the direc¬ 
tion and rate of the pupil's growth are closely related to his 
present interests- These act both as cause and as effect. 
Habits are not consciously formed except on the basis of desire 
and interest. The school can scarcely serve the child better 
than by helping him to acquire an assortment of interests 
which are in line with his native capacities. These interests 
should multiply and strengthen his social relations as well as 
his personal satisfactions. They represent, therefore, the 
basis of his moral life and they furnish the drive that carries 
him through difficulties to the realization of his desires. 

SOME ESSENTIAL FACTORS OF LEARNING 

Interest, satisfaction, and success are closely related factors 
of learning- The motive power of self-directed activity is 
purpose and interest. When activity is successful, that is, 
when conscious progress is being made toward a goal, the 
activity is accompanied by interest and followed by satis¬ 
faction. The reverse is also true. The driving power of pur¬ 
pose, the stimulation of interest, and the satisfaction resulting 
from successful effort are essential factors of learning- Atti¬ 
tudes are, therefore, all important in education. It has been 
demonstrated that learning takes place more rapidly when 
the learner knows how well he is succeeding. 

It is evident from the preceding statement that only begin¬ 
nings in learning can be forced from without. Purposes 
which are self-initiated or freely appropriated create true 
learning situations. Coercion may and often does produce an 
attitude of opposition. One of the chief defects of the tradi- 
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tional school is its emphasis on coercion rather than on pur¬ 
pose. Unless outward compulsion is soon replaced by the 
inner drive of purpose, learning is thwarted and opposing 
attitudes are developed. These are cardinal principles of the 
Wisconsin Philosophy of Education. 

SELF-DIRECTION NECESSARY IN LEARNING 

Artificial or external stimuli may and often do set up the 
goals and methods of approach, but no critical learning takes 
place until the individual has accepted the goal as his own and 
his interest in reaching the goal is constantly stimulated by an 
understanding of his progress toward the goal. Outside forces 
may stimulate inside forces to action, hut critical learning 
takes place only insofar as the inside forces become self¬ 
directing in their interplay with outside forces in the quest for 
the objective. Though artificial stimuli, or stimuli not in¬ 
herent in the goal or the progress toward the goal, may be 
accepted in a critical educational set-up, the inherent danger 
in the abuse of these stimuli is so great that extreme care 
must be exercised to limit their use, especially coercive stimuli, 
to individual cases where a careful analysis indicates that such 
stimuli are necessary to obtain a critical educational set-up. 
Since the method of problem attack is the dominant objective, 
no educational process can he justified under the above phi¬ 
losophy where the coercive elements are consistently dominant, 
or where coercion is used when the objective can he obtained 
through critical practice. Under this philosophy, an educa¬ 
tional set-up must be judged solely from the amount of self- 
directed activity it stimulates in the contemplation of worth¬ 
while problems, 

GROWTH AND “THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL*’ 

The philosophy of growth is consistent with the child-cen¬ 
tered school if by that term is meant educating the child so to 
understand his social and natural environment as to make it 
possible for him to get the highest degree of satisfaction out of 
his social relations. It is not consistent with the child-centered 
school if such a school means developing an individual so that 
he receives satisfaction only when he can make everything in 
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his environment yield to his own desires no matter how un¬ 
social these may he. It is consistent with the society-centered 
school if this means that the individual is to he brought to 
understand his relations with his environment in such a way 
that he lives most fully as an individual when he is living most 
completely for society. It is not in agreement with the society- 
centered school if it means to develop in the child a blind 
indoctrinated slavish adherence to the accepted social customs 
irrespective of his individual well being. 

The characteristics of a child-centered school as conceived 
in this philosophy are freedom, initiative, activity, interest, 
and self-expression for every pupil. These qualities are in 
contrast with those of the traditional teacher-centered school. 
These new ideas and ideals for the school have grown out of 
the new educational philosophy and psychology here advo¬ 
cated and are in harmony with them. They have already 
revolutionized practice in the kindergarten and primary grades 
and have modified the administration of university graduate 
schools. It is of the greatest importance that every teacher 
should study the advantages of the new child-centered school 
as well as its dangers, 

EDUCATION AS ADJUSTMENT 

Adjustment is regarded by many educators as the chief aim 
of education. The institutions of society become the dominant 
educational objectives rather than individual freedom. There 
is direct opposition between the ideas of education as adjust¬ 
ment and education as growth through problem-solving. The 
character of instruction and of the curriculum under one of 
these aims differs widely from that under the other. The 
nature of these two concepts is such, however, that they 
represent the opposite ends of a scale along which human rela¬ 
tions move, sometimes approaching one extreme and some¬ 
times the other. The school must continually seek the most 
satisfactory solution of this age-old problem of individual free¬ 
dom versus institutional control, the relation of the wolf to 
the pack, and must fashion its organization and instruction 
accordingly. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DRILL 

The educational principles here accepted imply that a large 
part of education, consists of problem-solving activities. There 
is also in the curriculum, however, a considerable amount of 
skills, habits and informational data useful as tools and means 
rather than as ends in themselves. In general these tools and 
skills are best acquired incidentally in connection with their use 
in reaching some end desired by the pupil rather than by 
formal drill apart from such use. The difficulty in the latter 
procedure is to secure, when needed, the transfer or applica¬ 
tion desired. Common experience indicates, however, that 
for the sake of economy of time and without too great a 
violation of the principle of interest, these tools and skills 
may possibly be taught through formal drill. Such a course is 
justified only when suitable follow-up tests indicate that the 
power to use the tool in a new problematic situation has 
actually been achieved. 

TRANSFER OF TRAINING 

The nature and possible extent of transfer together with 
the conditions under which it may be secured must be carefully 
considered in formulating an educational program. The 
solution of this problem belongs to psychology which up to the 
present time has given only a partial answer. It is generally 
agreed among psychologists, however, (1) that transfer is 
possible, but not automatic; (2) that the amount of transfer 
depends on the intelligence of the child, the nature of the 
learning experience, and the technique of the teacher. This 
statement throws a tremendous responsibility on the teacher 
and her helpers who must now determine where expected 
transfer is lacking and how it may be achieved. 

THE SCHOOL AS ONE EDUCATIONAL AGENCY AMONG MANY 

The public school is but one of the educational institutions 
of society. Its functions are limited by its nature and its 
organization. Constant study should be made to determine 
what can and should be taught in the school, and what can not- 
Much of the present failure ascribed to the school is probably 
due to the fact that it is attempting to secure educational out- 
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comes beyond its power to teach. The school cannot compete, 
but must fully cooperate with the other educational agencies 
of the community. 

These limitations necessitate a careful selection of the edu¬ 
cational factors to he emphasized in the school. Only a limited 
part of a child's education is directly or indirectly the result of 
formal school education. The great school of life of which 
the formal school is only a factor is responsible for the child’s 
education. The school should not try to assume the responsi¬ 
bility for all phases of child education, but that part of it 
which is vital, transferable, and is not iurnished in the desirable 
degree hy any other agency. For instance, the school, on 
account of the above limitations, can at best be a small factor 
in the health education of the child. In this education it is 
limited to assisting rather than taking the lead. On the other 
hand, in the case of beginning reading, the school must accept 
leadership because society lias no other educational force that 
will accomplish this very desirable part of the child’s educa¬ 
tion. An analysis of the school’s function in the general 
education objectives is necessary to selection of the subject 
matter and activities in an effective program of school 
education. 

THE TEACHER TRAINING COUNCIL OF THE WISCONSIN 

TEACITERS ASSOCIATION 
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E ducational guidance is, of course, no new idea. 

We have had the phrase for years, and long before we 
had even the phrase many of us understood well enough 
*—as a matter of mere common sense—that the boys and girls 
or young men and women with whom we were working often 
needed counsel as to the studies they should pursue, the careers 
they should choose. All along we have been giving such coun¬ 
sel here and there as we could, and practically all of us can 
point to a fair number of cases through the years in which 
students who had not previously found themselves were 
’‘guided”—as w r e should now say—into fields of study which 
they found congenial and into professions in which they have 
been serviceable and happy. 

But I submit that up to the immediate present most of this 
counseling has been haphazard in character. It has not been 
afforded to anything like all our students—only to occasional 
students in whom, more or less by accident, we L ‘took an 
interest.” 

And even with these favored ones our advice has partaken 
pretty much of the nature of guesswork. We have had to 
play hunches. We have had to make snap judgments, based on 
data which were insufficient and much of which we well knew' to 
be unreliable. We were in the position of the physicians of an 
earlier era, before the medical profession had thermometers 
and stethoscopes and blood counts and bacteriological exami¬ 
nations. Like them w r e had to base our diagnoses on super¬ 
ficial symptoms only, and like them we made a terrific number 
of mistakes—which, protectively, we usually manage to for¬ 
get, while we remember our lucky successes. 

But this situation, my title declares, has now changed, or is 
now capable of change. In what does this change consist, or 
how can it be brought about? 

The change, or potential change, consists in the present 
availability of two new measuring instruments in the field of 
education: the cumulative record card, corresponding to the 
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medical history and hospital chart; and the standardized 
objective achievement test, comparable perhaps to the blood 
count or bacteriological examination. These two new instru¬ 
ments, added to the older yet comparatively recent psycho¬ 
logical or aptitude test, place us educational physicians in 
some degree on a level with our modern medical colleagues, if 
we wall but use these new instrumentalities in our schools and 
colleges as consistently and systematically as the physicians 
use their modern facilities in clinics and hospitals. 

Rut this so far we have conspicuously failed to do. The 
cumulative record card, devised by a subcommittee of the 
American Council on Education and published by the Council, 
is being used, either in its original form or in variant adapta¬ 
tions, in the Pennsylvania Study, 1 by the Educational Records 
Bureau, 2 and in a number of scattered schools and colleges out¬ 
side the spheres of those two organizations. But in a good 
many of these schools and colleges—even among those under 
the Pennsylvania Study—the use made of the cumulative 
records after they have been compiled has been practically 
nil. The data have been collected and entered—and then the 
cards have been put away on a shelf to gather dust. The 
officers of such institutions are, of course, inclined to look upon 
such records as involving quite a lot of extra labor and ex¬ 
pense to no av r aih Naturally! Would it pay to take medical 
histories or to keep hospital charts if the physicians never or 
seldom looked at them? 

The achievement test and the psychological or aptitude test 
have likewise failed to attain systematic use. Of course such 
tests have been widely introduced in schools and colleges all 
over the country. In a good many institutions at both the 

1 See the Program for a Study of the Relations of Secondary and Higher Edu¬ 
cation (the "Pennsylvania Study”), issued by the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement nf Teaching, 1928; also Progress Report IF, published by the 
Carnegie Foundation, November, 1931; or Max McConn, “The Carnegie 
Foundation’s Study of Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania,” 
Bulletin of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, voh V, no. z, 
1929, reprinted for distribution by the Carnegie Foundation. 

a See Report of the School and College Relations Committee of the Educa¬ 
tional Records Bureau, 193$, published by the Bureau; also Eugene Randolph 
Smith, "The Work of the Educational Records Bureau,” Progressive Education, 
vol. VIII, no. 11 (November, 1931), 
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secondary and the collegiate level either a small battery of 
achievement tests or an aptitude test or both are now given 
annually to some particular group* usually the departing 
seniors in a high school, usually the entering freshmen in col¬ 
lege; but in a large majority of cases the individual students to 
whom the tests are given are tested only once . This procedure 
is comparable to that of a physician who, caring for a patient 
over a dozen years, should listen just once to the beating of 
his heart and then consider that he had no further use for a 
stethoscope. 

It may be granted that the results of a single psychological 
or aptitude test are better than no record at all of this kind; 
also that a single objective achievement test percentile is a val¬ 
uable check on a single subjective grade in the same field or 
even on a whole series of such subjective grades. But the fact 
remains that no single test, and no group of tests to be admin¬ 
istered on one particular occasion, which we have yet invented 
or are likely to invent, can give us the basis for sound educa¬ 
tional and vocational guidance. For that we need a series of 
comparable tests over a period of years, through which the 
stresses and accidents of particular occasions may cancel out, 
and by means of which we may follow both persistent levels 
and significant changes of capacity, interest, and attainment. 
In short, we need to use our instruments again and again and to 
keep our educational history or chart through some substantial 
interval if we are really to know what w F e are doing, if we are 
to give valid and hence useful counsel to young men and women 
in regard to their studies and careers. 

Many of those who are most keenly interested in personnel 
work and most zealous in using the new tests have apparently 
failed to grasp the fundamental importance in this business 
of the long-time case history. 

For this failure of understanding there are several fairly 
obvious reasons. One of these is simply the outstanding 
validity and value of any good objective test as compared with 
most subjective grades as currently given and used. This com¬ 
paratively greater validity and dependability, now thoroughly 
established and generally recognized, has made even single 
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standardized objective tests a godsend to harassed teachers 
and administrators in all sorts of promotional crises—in con- 
ncction with admission to college, placement, ability grouping, 
assignment for remedial instruction, and tile like,—with the 
result that the tests have been seized upon for such purposes, 
and have come to be thought of as designed merely for such 
use. 

A second reason for this inadequate conception of the proper 
use of the new tests undoubtedly lies in our ancient, vicious 
tradition of snapshot examinations, conceived of as single 
tests to be given once for all on some duly announced and 
highly crucial occasion and thereupon “passed” or “failed.” 
This tradition has come down to us from a long past, from 
Responsions and Moderations at Oxford, from the doctoral 
examinations of the German and French and Italian universi¬ 
ties, clear back to Bologna and Padua; and it hangs over us 
today in our College Board Examinations, Regents’ Examina¬ 
tions, state medical and bar examinations, and the like. Some 
day we shall learn that the complexities of human growth and 
attainment and potentiality cannot be thus summarily evalu¬ 
ated through one spasmodic deliverance; but the tradition is 
centuries old, and it will take decades at least to kill it, Mean¬ 
while its dead hand has operated to pervert the use of new 
kinds of tests of which it never dreamed. 

But there is a third reason, less discreditable to the intelli¬ 
gence of educators, why most of them have thus far failed to 
make continuous and systematic use, with the same individual 
students, of educational tests; namely, that until almost the 
Immediate present most of these tests have not existed in a 
sufficient number of comparable forms to support any con¬ 
tinuing program of repeated testing of a particular group. 
Tilts statement is less true of the psychological or aptitude 
tests than it is of the achievement tests. The Thorndike In¬ 
telligence Test for High School Graduates was published 
more than a dozen years ago in twenty-odd comparable forms; 
and the Thurstone or American Council on Education Col¬ 
lege Aptitude Tests have been appearing in annual comparable 
forms for some time. But on the achievement side, although 
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we have had many dependable tests for a number of years, 
most of them have existed in only two equivalent forms. 3 It 
is well known that when any single form of any test has been 
used as often as twice in the same school it is no longer safe 
to use it there; either the questions “get out” among the stu¬ 
dents, or unfair coaching on the part of teachers may occur. 
Furthermore, no agency has heretofore undertaken to estab¬ 
lish and publish the comparabilities of different tests, although 
it appears that this would be no very difficult or very expen¬ 
sive task. And, finally, in spite of the large number of tests 
which have been issued, 4 there remained several important 
subjects regularly taught in the senior high school and the 
junior college years in which we had no tests at all. It fol¬ 
lows that-—in the absence of a sufficient supply of comparable 
forms of particular tests, of published comparabilities among 
different tests, and in some subjects of any tests at all—it has in 
fact been impossible, until now, to set up anything like a com¬ 
plete and continuous program of achievement tests and edu¬ 
cational guidance. 

Until now. What new factor or phenomenon has appeared 
to change this situation for 1933 ? The answer is, the develop¬ 
ment over the past three years of the agency known as the 
Cooperative Test Service and, still more recently, of several 
scries of comparable tests constructed in connection with cer¬ 
tain state testing programs. I shall first describe briefly the 
purposes of the Cooperative Test Service and then discuss at 
greater length a few of the state programs. 

Most readers will know something of the new organization 
known as the Cooperative Test Service. For those who may 
be vague about it, it may suffice to state in a single sentence: 
that it is sponsored by the American Council on Education ; 
has been subsidized by the General Education Board to the 
tune of $500,000, to make possible a ten-year program with 


S A notable exception is the New Stanford Achievement Test, which became 
available in 1928 in five comparable forms. 

‘Compare the list compiled by Dr. Clifford Woody, in Quantitative Measure¬ 
ment in Institutions of Higher Learning (Yearbook XVIII, National Society of 
College Teachers of Education), University of Chicago Press, 1930. 
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an annual budget of $50,000; and has been set up in New 
York City under the directorship of Dr. Ben D. Wood. It 
must be added, however, that Dr. Wood and his staff in New 
York City constitute only a small part of the de facto working 
personnel of the Cooperative Test Service; because the Serv¬ 
ice has enlisted the cooperation of a majority of the leading 
test-makers of the entire country and also of a considerable 
group of subject-matter specialists. It has thus become a co¬ 
operative service, in fact as well as in name, on something like 
a nationwide scale. Among those most active in various 
phases of the work of the Cooperative Test Service are Pro¬ 
fessors Henmon of Wisconsin, Kelley of Harvard, Lindquist 
of Iowa, Paterson of Minnesota, Ruch of California, Terman 
of Stanford, and Tyler of Ohio State. 

But what does the Cooperative Test Service do? Its work 
is twofold: 

First and fundamentally, as stated in its first published an¬ 
nouncement of new tests, “The purpose of the Cooperative 
Test Service, under the terms of the subvention from the 
General Education Board, is to construct ten or more com¬ 
parable forms of examinations in the fundamental subject 
matters of junior college and senior high school levels, and to 
make them available to the colleges and schools, one form 
each year, at the lowest possible cost. 15 In other words, the 
primary function of the Cooperative Test Service is that of a 
factory for the continuous manufacture, year after year, of the 
particular kind of scientific measuring instrument known as 
the standardized objective achievement test. It aspires to 
serve the science and art of teaching in the same way in which 
a firm of instrument-makers serves physical science or the 
science and art of medicine. 

By supplying tests in most if not all the academic subjects 
regularly taught in the senior high school and the junior col¬ 
lege years, and by providing comparable forms from year to 
year, the Cooperative. Test Service will obviously overthrow 
two of the three obstacles cited above as standing in the way 
of a fairly complete and continuous program of testing and 
educational guidance, And it has been recently decided that it 
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shall undertake also to overcome the third of these obstacles: 
that it will establish and publish the comparabilities between 
its own tests and other achievement tests in common use, thus 
showing also, of course, the comparabilities among all these 
other tests. 

As a matter of fact, the principal value that may be claimed 
for the work of the Cooperative Test Service lies in its em¬ 
phasis on and provision for this point of comparability . To 
guard against possible misapprehensions it cannot be too 
emphatically stated: 

L That the tests which are being issued by this particular 
organization are not—of course—to be regarded as being 
the last word in achievement tests; they must be constantly 
revised and improved in the light of criticisms, experimental 
data, and new developments in the technique of test construc¬ 
tion* 

2. That the Cooperative Test Service-—which is organized 
as an institution “not for profit”—has no desire to have its own 
tests displace or supersede any other reliable and comparable 
tests now T in use. The Cooperative tests are intended for those 
schools and programs which have not constructed comparable 
tests of their ovm or adopted any other series of comparable 
tests. Probably the greatest contribution the Test Service will 
eventually make will be, not its own tests, but the tests it will 
have stimulated other agencies to make. 

3. That there is no thought of having the Service’s tests or 
any other objective tests displace subjective examinations. 
Rather the availability year after year of these and other com¬ 
parable objective tests will furnish an instrument for making 
comparable the results of subjective examinations also, and 
thus salvaging and enhancing the unique values of the older 
type. 

4. That the Cooperative Test Service will most studiously 
avoid any interference with research in techniques or with the 
extension of testing to new 7 fields of subject matter such as may 
be delimited by progressive schools and colleges. 

The second objective of the Cooperative Test Service—or, 
more strictly speaking, of the Committee on Educational Test- 
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ing, which, under the Central Committee on Personnel Meth¬ 
ods of the American Council on Education, is working with 
the Cooperative Test Service and with state and university test¬ 
ing organizations—is the wider introduction of testing and 
guidance programs, and more nearly adequate programs, in 
schools and colleges throughout the country. 

To this end the Committee, with the cooperation of the 
Cooperative Test Service, the Carnegie Foundation, the Edu¬ 
cational Records Bureau, the Columbia University Statistical 
Bureau, and the International Business Machines Corpora¬ 
tion, and with special assistance from Dr. E. F. Lindquist of 
the State University of Iowa and Dr. G. M, Ruch of the 
University of California, sponsored the nation-wide College 
Sophomore Testing Program of May, 1932; in which certain 
parts of the sophomore test previously used in the Pennsyl¬ 
vania Study were given to 18,134 students in 140 colleges, 
teachers colleges, and junior colleges, representing 38 states. 5 
It is probable that some of these 140 institutions had never 
before made use of objective achievement tests; accordingly it 
may he supposed that this program brought the uses and 
values of such tests to the attention of a considerable group 
of college teachers and administrators who were previously 
somewhat unfamiliar with them. In response to many re¬ 
quests, a similar testing program has been offered to the col¬ 
leges of the country for the spring of 1933. 

But, important as the introduction of objective tests and 
guidance programs in the colleges is, this is clearly less press¬ 
ing for the immediate future than the setting up of adequate 
guidance programs in the high schools of the nation; for the 
obvious reasons (1) that the high schools serve a tremen¬ 
dously larger group, and (2) that educational guidance should 
always be begun not later than the secondary level—ideally, 
indeed, still earlier. In most individual cases, in fact, the 
principal educational decisions—sometimes even vocational 
decisions—should be at least tentatively made before the end 


8 The Committee’s report on the results of this testing program appeared in 
The Educational Record , vol. rj, no. 4 (October, 1932). 
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of the secondary period, if serious waste of time and money 
and serious damage to individual morale are to be avoided. 

Accordingly the Committee on Educational Testing and 
the Cooperative Test Service are especially interested, just 
now, in the high school side of their problem. Here they 
must plainly work—not, for the present at least, under any 
nation-wide set-up—but with state testing and guidance organ¬ 
izations or with regional organizations. Accordingly, the 
Committee and the Service are now engaged in cooperating 
with and promoting and instigating, wherever they see a 
chance, state-wide and regional high school testing programs, 
emphasizing high school and college cooperation, and striving 
in every case for as high a degree of completeness and con¬ 
tinuity as may he feasible. And already organized high 
school testing programs of one kind or another have been 
undertaken or are about to be undertaken on a state-wide or 
prospectively state-wide basis in a dozen states, including Ala¬ 
bama, Colorado, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Minne¬ 
sota, Ohio, New Hampshire, North Carolina, Washington, 
and Wisconsin ; to which it seems likely that Delaware, Missis¬ 
sippi, Oregon, and several others may soon he added. 

I wish to give some account of some of these actual state¬ 
wide programs, but before coming to that it may he worth 
while, first, to describe briefly an ideal state program, as at 
present conceived by the Committee and the Cooperative Test 
Service, and, second, to attempt to answer the recurrent (and 
highly pertinent) question, What is to he the use of the vast 
machinery of testing which you apparently envisage as about 
to be set up in all or most of the states? What tangible good 
is to come out of it all? 

For the present an ideal state high school guidance program 
may be conceived as including: 

1. The annual testing, with standardized objective achieve¬ 
ment tests, of all pupils in the ninth, tenth, eleventh, and 
twelfth grades in all the fields in which instruction is regularly 
given; with the inclusion of standardized psychological or 
aptitude tests at suitable intervals—perhaps in the ninth grade 
and the twelfth or the tenth and twelfth—and of such tests 
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as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank and the Bernreuter 
Introversion Scales. If and when reliable tests arc developed 
for the measurement of “personality 1 * traits, one or more such 
tests would doubtless be added. 

2. The maintenance of cumulative records, to summarize 
compactly and graphically each individual student’s successive 
showings in the objective tests and his parallel record in (sub¬ 
jective) school grades; with the addition of stidctly factual 
notes on such items as physical and mental health, family back¬ 
ground, financial situation, study conditions, vocational ex¬ 
periences, unusual accomplishments, reported interests, educa¬ 
tional and vocational plans, and the like. 

3. The provision of adequate counseling service, either 
through partially specialized personnel officers (sometimes 
called deans of boys and deans of girls), or through “home 
room" or study room teachers, or other teachers chosen on 
account of special aptitude; with reasonable reduction of the 
teaching schedules of all such counselors to allow for this 
special service. 

This is an ambitious program, and it will take money: a 
small amount only for the cost of tests and scoring; a small 
amount also for extra clerical labor to maintain the cumulative 
records; but in large schools a substantial amount to provide 
the necessary reduction of teaching schedules for the coun¬ 
selors. 

The point can hardly be overemphasized, however, that 
provision for adequate counseling—for making use of the test 
results and all the other material on the cumulative records 
in individual guidance —is the grand nub of the whole matter. 
Without effective provision for systematic counseling the rest 
of the program becomes largely abortive as a guidance pro¬ 
gram . The objective tests would still yield interesting results 
as to the success of teaching in the school, including the com¬ 
parative efficiency of departments; and the cumulative records 
would doubtless be extremely valuable in special cases in which 
the principal or individual teachers come to “take an interest 1 ’ 
in the old haphazard fashion. But the full fruition of a 
systematic guidance program that would select and develop 
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the best potentialities of every student, for his own benefit and 
that of society, with a minimum of the present fumbling and 
waste, would be lost. 

Obviously the proposed provision for counseling service 
involves provision for the instruction and training of coun¬ 
selors. This may be taken care of in some measure by self¬ 
training, through study of the literature; which should be 
supplemented by summer session work, and whenever possible 
by a year or more of resident graduate study under leave of 
absence. Universities and teachers colleges are rapidly institut¬ 
ing courses in personnel work and educational and vocational 
guidance which in time will solve this part of the problem. 

Some answer to the frequent question as to the substantial 
utility of elaborate testing programs is contained, of course, 
in the preceding paragraphs. But that answer appears there 
only in general and abstract terms. Some concrete illustra¬ 
tion may serve to clarify this point. 

For example: a principal has in his high school a boy who 
is planning to prepare for the ministry or for teaching* The 
principal has doubts. The boy does not do well in his studies. 
Fie is probably docile and likable, but when it comes to book¬ 
learning he certainly seems to be “slow." But, without some 
evidence from objective tests, what can the principal do about 
it? Even if he ventures to express his doubts to the boy’s 
mother, who dreams of seeing her son in the pulpit, will he get 
anywhere? He will notl But suppose the principal had some 
cumulative record of objective tests. Suppose that in a couple 
of psychological tests it appeared that the boy ranked in the 
lowest decile of bookish intelligence (“college aptitude") — 
not according to the principal’s personal impressions, or in the 
opinion of local teachers, but on nation-wide or state-wide per¬ 
centiles; and suppose that in several annual series of objective 
achievement tests his scores in such subjects as English, lan¬ 
guage, and history fell regularly in the lowest quintile—not in 
the grading of that high school, but on experimentally estab¬ 
lished norms. If those results were carefully and tactfully 
explained to the boy’s father—perhaps to his mother, too— 
there would be some fair chance that that boy, on finishing 
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the high school, would go to work in his father’s store or enter 
the local business school to study bookkeeping, instead of 
seeking to go on to college and theological school or school of 
education. He would probably make an excellent clerk or 
bookkeeper, and six or ten years later there would be one less 
incompetent teacher to constitute a problem for his principal 
or superintendent or one less feeble minister to bring religion 
into disrepute in some community. 

Again : the principal has another boy who is trying to pre¬ 
pare for a college of engineering. He is something of a 
mechanical genius. He can always repair the old family car 
and the radio no matter what has happened to them. And so 
his father sees him as a future consulting engineer, with $50,- 
000 a year in retaining fees. But the boy finds mathematics 
a stumbling block. He has to repeat algebra and be tutored 
on the side in solid geometry. It is of little use, however, 
for the principal to cite these facts alone against a college 
course in engineering. Father will not listen : the high school 
mathematics teachers are no good, or they are “down* 1 on his 
boy. But what if the principal had a record of achievement 
scores in algebra and geometry and physics and chemistry 
falling consistently in the low r est fifteen percentiles—not ac¬ 
cording to the local mathematics teachers, but in objective and 
standardized tests? That boy might then be allowed to take 
a job in a neighboring garage or in a radio supply store down 
town—which is probably just what the boy himself is eager 
to do,—and in due course he would probably have a good 
garage or radio business of his own. And there would be 
one less freshman to be brutally “flunked out” by M. I. T, or 
Cornell or Lehigh. 

But on the other hand: the principal has a third boy who 
stands at the head of his class, whose intellectual curiosity and 
pleasure in learning and knack for coming out with ideas of his 
own make him a delight to his teachers. The principal thinks 
he ought to go to college, talks to him about college. But 
this boy’s father doesn’t think much of college, doesn’t want 
to spend the money, and holds the opinion (not without some 
warrant) that high grades in the BUnkville High School don’t 
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necessarily mean a whole lot. If, however, the principal’s 
records include a series of annual psychological test scores 
which say that that boy ranks in the top one percent of human 
intelligence, so far as intelligence can be measured, and a 
series of annual achievement test scores which practically never 
dip below the top decile, he need only show those records to 
the boy’s mother and tell her what they mean. That boy will 
go to college, Dad won’t have a chance, and the money will 
be found in the family or in the town. And there is good 
reason to hope that a youngster whose superior abilities were 
on the way to be thwarted and wasted may turn out thirty 
years later to be a leader and creator in some valuable form 
of service to society, 

In short, the good of a continuous program of testing, re¬ 
cording, and counseling is that it can make our educational and 
vocational guidance of individual boys and girls systematic ? 
assured (in many cases, at least), and convincing; whereas 
without such basis it must remain haphazard, uncertain, and 
unconvincing, as it has been in the past. 

It seems as if the time must come when due provision for 
such testing, recording, and counseling will be a regularly 
recognized item in every high school and college budget. 

PRESENT STATE-WIDE PROGRAMS 

Now for a brief and necessarily incomplete summary of 
what is actually being done to date in some of the states which 
have undertaken some measure of state-wide testing, 

§ Minnesota 

Minnesota is by way of being the pioneer in this procedure. 
Immediately following the War, Dean J, B. Johnston ob¬ 
tained, through Professor Yerkes, copies of the Army Alpha 
Test, and some testing within the University itself began at 
that time. About 1921 Professor D, G. Paterson instituted 
intelligence tests for the seniors in the Twin City high schools 
(Minneapolis and St. Paul), which led in 1927 to a state-wide 
program under the auspices of a Committee on Testing estab¬ 
lished by the Association of Minnesota Colleges, The tests 
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used have varied through the years. In 1931 the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test (480 vocabulary items) and the Iowa 
English Training Test (E T I, Form B) were given to sub¬ 
stantially all the high school seniors of the state* For 1932 
only the Minnesota test was given to all seniors, but the Iowa 
Mathematics Training Test was added for students planning 
to enter upon engineering or chemistry or other professional 
courses requiring the use of higher mathematics. The scor¬ 
ing and the entire central administration of the tests have been 
handled by the University of Minnesota Testing Bureau, the 
costs being pro-rated among the colleges of the state accord¬ 
ing to the numbers of high school seniors who enrolled in the 
several institutions. 

Plans are now being developed for the extension of this 
program by instituting one or more preliminary tests in the 
tenth grade—-precisely for the purpose of getting educational 
and vocational guidance under way at an earlier period and 
having it function continuously over an interval of at least 
two years, instead of being postponed till the last few months 
of the high school course, when it tends to center exclusively 
around the question of going to college and is already in many 
cases too late to yield its full benefits. 

Of course the results of the senior tests, which are all that 
have been given thus far, have been reported to the participat¬ 
ing high schools and to the cooperating colleges: the results 
for all seniors in a particular high school, in state-wide per¬ 
centiles, to the principal of that school, with encouragement 
to use them in advisement; and a mimeographed list of all the 
students with their test ratings to each of the colleges. But 
the most interesting use of these results is that made in con¬ 
nection with admissions to the College of Science, Literature, 
and the Arts of the University of Minnesota. For this pur¬ 
pose the results of the tests have been figured into a “College 
Aptitude Rating”, the composition of which Dean Johnston 
has described as follows: “It is found in the case of each 
student by the combination in a simple arithmetic average of 


* J- B- Johnston, “Who Should Go to College?- 3 , in The Minnesota Alumni 
Weekly, vol. 39, no. *9 (Feb. 15, *930). 
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two factors. The first of these is the rank of the student in 
his high school class* All the high schools of the state co¬ 
operate with the college by calculating the average grades of 
all the students in the senior class and telling us the ranks of 
the individual students from the highest to the lowest. These 
ranks are converted into percentile ranks for convenience in 
comparing students coming from high schools differing in size. 
The second factor is the college aptitude test. This also is 
expressed as a percentile rank, and the two ranks are then 
averaged. From this results a simple figure which represents 
the position of the given individual among any random one 
hundred of those who may apply for admission as freshmen, 1 ’ 

Elsewhere 7 Dean Johnston has reported that “the degree to 
which this rating differentiates entering freshmen is indicated 
thus: while satisfactory work [represented by a C average] is 
done by 96 to 100 per cent of those who stand in the highest 
five percentiles of the scale, not one student in five years of 
those who stood in the lowest fifteen percentiles has done 
satisfactory work. Up to the 30th percentile only 2,5 per 
cent have been satisfactory, and none of these has done better 
than C—work. Of all the satisfactory students 89 per cent 
are found above the middle of the scale and 11 per cent helow 
the middle, In the five years from 1923 to 1927 just 99 per 
cent of the satisfactory students were found above the 30th 
percentile in this scale. 11 

Quoting further from the first article cited: “What use is 
made of these ratings? As soon as the testing is completed 
the ratings of all students are reported to the authorities of 
their high schools, who make use of them in advising their 
pupils. As soon as students apply for admission to this college 
the C. A. R. [College Aptitude Rating] of each student is 
sent to him and his parents for their information, Other in¬ 
formation furnished by the student in his admission blank to¬ 
gether with the estimate of his principal or adviser enables the 
college to advise the student regarding his studies. 

“The students whose ratings indicate practically no promise 

7 J, B, Johnston, "Advising College Students" in The Journal vf Higher 
Education , vol. I, no. 6 (June, 193a). 
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of success in college studies are allowed to enter as non-candi¬ 
dates for a degree and are limited in their choice of Studies 
[italics mine]. They arc not allowed to take foreign lan¬ 
guages, laboratory sciences, or various technical courses, The 
studies which are open to them are such as should be of use 
to them in case they drop out of college after a short time; 
social studies, English, mathematics, and some vocational 
courses. Experience for two years has shown that a small 
number of these students do satisfactory work in these studies; 
whereas formerly none succeeded in the studies usually chosen. 
By withholding the more technical studies from these students 
we have protected a few of them from failure. M 

The special program, described above, to which students 
with low ratings were assigned during the years 1928-29 to 
1931-32, has now been made the basis of a definitely organ¬ 
ized administrative unit called the Junior College which was 
opened in the fall of 1932. This new Junior College is at¬ 
tempting to provide a general cultural education specifically 
adapted to the needs and capacities of the low-rating group, 
with special emphasis on the development of social intelli¬ 
gence. Junior College students who show growth and promise 
may be transferred to the regular liberal arts college; on the 
other hand, students in the liberal arts college whose work is 
unsatisfactory may be transferred to the Junior College. 8 

Obviously this procedure represents both a notable develop¬ 
ment of educational guidance with respect to going to college 
and a skillfully diplomatic attack on the problem of selective 
admissions under the peculiar conditions of a state-supported 
institution. 

Wisconsin 

The University of Wisconsin instituted intelligence testing 
in its own Wisconsin High School as far back as 1920, and 

B Other articles by Dean Johnston descriptive of this plan in its earlier stages 
have appeared in School and Society for January 16, 1926, The Educational 
Record for January, 1928, and The Vocational Guidance Magazine for October, 
192S; see also the pamphlet entitled “Who Should Go to College?”, published by 
the University of Minnesota Press, 1930, For an account of the latest develop¬ 
ment, see “The Junior College of the University of Minnesota," in Provision 
jar the Individual in College Education, University of Chicago Press, 1932, 
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in the following year widened its program to include other 
selected high schools.® But the present state-wide program 
has derived from a resolution passed in the fall of 1928 by 
the Association of City Superintendents. Under this resolu¬ 
tion there w r as established a committee which, in addition to 
studying admission blanks and cumulative records, set up a 
Cooperative Testing Program. Beginning in 1929 a single 
psychological or aptitude test has been given each year to 
practically all the high school seniors of the state (in 1929 
the Ohio University Psychological Test* Forms 13 or 14; since 
then the American Council on Education College Aptitude 
Test)* The scoring has been distributed among the cooperat¬ 
ing colleges, while the Bureau of Guidance at the University 
has handled the checking and tabulating and acted as a general 
clearing house. The costs have been shared by both high 
schools and colleges; the high schools have paid for the test 
booklets, at 3 *4 cents apiece; while the labor costs for scoring, 
checking, and tabulating and other general expenses have, as 
in Minnesota, been pro-rated among the colleges on the basis 
of the number of Wisconsin high school graduates entering 
each college the following fall. The per-student cost to the 
colleges in 1932 was approximately 34 cents. Reports have 
been made as in Minnesota: the percentiles for the students of 
each high school to the principal of that school; and the entire 
list of students and percentiles to the cooperating colleges. 

Undoubtedly considerable advisory use of these percentiles 
has been made in both high schools and colleges in Wisconsin* 
In particular the sponsoring committee has been interested in 
the large number of high-ranking seniors who had no thought 
of going to college anywhere. At the request of the com¬ 
mittee President Glenn Frank wrote, in one year at least, to 
each senior who ranked in the top quartile and who had indi¬ 
cated no intention of entering college, explaining the predic¬ 
tive value of the test (“If a student who wrote a very good 
test also has a record of very good work done in high school, 


B The factual material in this section has been drawn mainly from M A Report 
op the Administration of Scholastic Aptitude Tests to 34,000 High School 
Seniors in Wisconsin in 1929 and 1930,” by V. A. C, Henmcm and F. 0 . Holt, 
Bulletin of the University of IVinonsin, General Series, No. 1570 (June, 5931), 
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and if in addition he lias a real desire to study* he will be 
practically certain to succeed in college work"), and urging 
consideration of the advisability of further education, “The 
results,” Professors Ilenmon and Holt report, “were very 
gratifying. Different institutions reported that numbers of 
parents and their sons and daughters were encouraged to seek 
advice and admission to college as a result of this approach.” 

Of course it is recognized in Wisconsin, as in Minnesota, 
that for adequate educational guidance a single aptitude test 
given to high school seniors represents nothing more than a 
good beginning; and from a mimeographed report of the 1932 
test and personal correspondence it appears that plans are 
under way for adding an aptitude test in the tenth grade and 
for the development also of a state-wide program of achieve¬ 
ment test v s, 

Ohio 

The Ohio testing program was instituted in 1929 under the 
auspices of the Ohio College Association. Since that time 
the Ohio State University Intelligence Tests (Forms 15-17) 
have been given annually to more than 90 per cent of the high 
school seniors of the state; and in 1932 Ohio took a long step 
forward by making the test available to high school sopho¬ 
mores; it was taken in that year by 21,181 sophomores in addi¬ 
tion to approximately 28,500 seniors. The scoring has been 
done and all the general administration handled at the Ohio 
State University under the direction of Professor Herbert 
A. Toops and with the cooperation of Professor Harold A, 
Edgerton. The results of the senior tests have been used by 
the cooperating colleges in connection with admissions and by 
the State Department of Education in fulfillment of the re¬ 
quirements for admission to teacher training. But the out¬ 
standing features of the Ohio program are: 

1. The fullness of the reports made to the high schools, 
which have contained careful interpretations of the test re¬ 
sults and numerous specific suggestions for their actual use in 
counseling and guidance, w r ith accompanying discussions of the 
predictive value of high school and elementary school records, 
age, sex, health, and personality factors, study programs, 
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extra-curricular activities, occupational choices, financial handi¬ 
caps, and the like. 10 These discussions are extremely specific 
and are based directly on the literature and carefully docu¬ 
mented- Obviously these reports have opened wide doors, for 
principals and teacher advisers throughout the state of Ohio, 
to an unusually thorough acquaintance with existing knowledge 
and current practice in this field; presumably they have re¬ 
sulted in helpful guidance already rendered to hundreds if 
not thousands of individual students. 

2. The intensive use of test results in research projects, In 
June, 1930, a committee of the Ohio College Association "de¬ 
voted two full days to the review of a list of research projects 
which the Chairman [Professor Toops] and Committee had 
formulated. This conference resulted in Bulletin 61, ‘Two 
Hundred Proposed Research Problems for a Five-Year Re¬ 
search Program into the College Entrance Program/ M 11 A 
form letter addressed under date of August 10, 1932 to re¬ 
search bureaus of education throughout the United States lists 
ninety-one bulletins available at that time, covering many dif¬ 
ferent phases of the testing and guidance problem. 

Of course the Ohio testing program has suffered, like those 
of Minnesota and Wisconsin, from being limited thus far to 
intelligence testing only. This fact is fully recognized by the 
Committee and its Chairman. Professor Toops in an address 
delivered at Oberlin College in 1931 advocated a “more ideal 
program,'* which should include the annual use throughout 
the high school years of both intelligence and achievement 
tests. Doubtless, therefore, the present program will be ex¬ 
tended as rapidly as may be feasible. 

Iowa 

The Iowa program is by far the most extensive which has 
been developed thus far in any state, reaching every pupil in 
all the high school years throughout most of the high schools 

1W Compare A Suggested, Program of Pre-College Guidance for High Schools 
(prepared largely by Professor Herbert A. Toops), Ohio State University 
Press, 1929; also Ohio High School bulletin No. 4 (mimeographed), by Herbert 
A, Toops and Harold A. Edgerton, March 30, 193x. 

n Ohio College Association Bulletin No. Jo (mimeographed), /pya 
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of Iowa; and it differs from the programs previously described 
in that it uses achievement tests rather than psychological or 
aptitude tests, the latter type of test not being included in the 
official Iowa program. 

This program has been incorporated in and powerfully 
motivated through the “Iowa Academic Contest,” which has 
been sponsored annually for four years past by the College of 
Education and the Extension Division of the State University 
of Iowa, under the directorship of Dr. E. F, Lindquist. This 
contest “involves the administration of a battery of objective 
achievement tests in from three to four hundred high schools. 
These tests are given on the same day, under carefully stand¬ 
ardized and uniform conditions, to every pupil enrolled in 
each of the subjects tested.” 13 Fourteen of the more funda¬ 
mental academic subjects in grades nine to twelve are included, 
and a sixty minute test is given in each. The subjects are: 
“English Correctness,” English literature, American litera¬ 
ture, first-year Latin, second-year Latin, world history, Amer¬ 
ican history, American government, economics, algebra, plane 
geometry, general science, biology, and physics. “A single 
composite measure of general school achievement is deter¬ 
mined for each school. The schools are classified in four en¬ 
rollment groups”: A, enrollment above 400; B, 126-400 in¬ 
clusive; C, 66-125 inclusive; D, 65 and below. “Each school 
is then given a ranking, on the basis of its composite (every- 
pupil) measure, both with reference to the total group of par¬ 
ticipating schools and also with reference to the schools in its 
own enrollment classification, . . . The highest scoring pupils 
in each subject are selected from the schools in each of the 
four enrollment classifications in each of nine geographic dis¬ 
tricts of the state. For these superior pupils, numbering over 
a thousand, a State Scholarship Contest is later held at the 
State University, at which the best scholars in each subject 
are determined on the basis of a more intensive testing pro¬ 
gram. To these winning scholars appropriate medals and 
trophies are awarded.” 

** This and following quotations from "The Iowa Academic Contest,” by 
E, F. Lindquist, Bulletin of the State University of /«>**>**, New Series, No. 667 
December 23, 1932. 
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It appears that the central purpose in Iowa has been the 
improvement of high school instruction by utilizing the com¬ 
petitive impulse which has proved so effective in athletics and 
other extra-curricular activities; carefully insuring, however, 
that the competitors shall include every pupil in every school. 
In the bulletin already cited this purpose is discussed as 
follows: 

“Teachers and pupils have evinced an intense interest in the 
showing made on the contest examinations. The better pupils, 
through the State Scholarship Contest, are given a real incen¬ 
tive to make the most of their abilities, while the average and 
below average pupils recognize that they are equally respon¬ 
sible for the showing of their school in the every-pupil com¬ 
parisons. The best teachers welcome the opportunity to have 
the success of their efforts measured ; they are pleased to know 
that competency and efficiency will be definitely recognized. 
The result in many schools has been a complete change in gen¬ 
eral morale and attitude towards work on the part of both the 
faculty and the student body. 

“The most significant of the purposes of the project is that 
of accelerating improvement in the content and methods of 
high school instruction. A wide gap has always existed be¬ 
tween accepted theory and practice in high school teaching. 
Research centers, institutions of higher education, committees 
of authorities in the various fields of subject matter, as well as 
other specially constituted bodies and agencies, have long been 
active in the preparation of curriculum materials, in. experi¬ 
mentation for the improvement of instructional methods, and 
in making the results of their efforts available to the schools 
in printed form. The majority of the high schools, however, 
have been slow to accept these recommendations or sugges¬ 
tions and to incorporate them in their practices. The carefully 
prepared research reports and curriculum materials, if they 
have reached the teachers at all, in many cases have only 
gathered dust on neglected bookshelves. What is needed is 
an immediate and concrete incentive—a challenge appealing to 
more human motives—to make use of these materials for the 
improvement of teaching. The competitive features of the 
Iowa Academic Contest provide this incentive. School admin¬ 
istrators have recognized the possibilities of the project in this 
respect and have utilized this incentive with their teachers and 
school boards to bring about much more quickly than would 
otherwise have been possible needed improvements in the 
content and methods of instruction." 
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Dr. Lindquist explicitly disclaims any intention to “dictate” 
or “standardize” either content or methods. The goal is im¬ 
provement in the results of teaching, irrespective of what is 
taught or by what procedures. Accordingly, the Iowa Achieve¬ 
ment Tests, used in the Contest, are revised annually to take 
account of changes in curriculum and teaching techniques. In 
particular, the tests “are constructed with a conscious and 
deliberate purpose to defeat rote learning 11 and “mechanical 
drill procedures 11 resulting chiefly in (< a mass of more or less 
meaningless verbalizations.” The questions used regularly 
demand, not mere facts—names, dates, definitions, formulae, 
laws—but the interpretation of facts by the recognition of 
relationships, sequences, causes, results, implications, contra¬ 
dictions, and the like. This aspect of the tests is strongly em¬ 
phasized in the valuable series of Subject Matter Circulars 
which are prepared annually and distributed to the schools 
participating in the Contest. 

While educational guidance has thus far been subordinated 
in Iowa to this effort at immediate improvement of instruc¬ 
tion through the incentive of competition, the tremendous pos¬ 
sibilities of the situation for guidance purposes have not, of 
course, been overlooked, “Since the inception of our pro¬ 
gram,” writes Dr. Lindquist (in a personal letter), “we have 
had in mind the eventual use of our tests as a principal source 
of data for cumulative records for individual high school 
pupils.” It is obvious that, with achievement test results 
already available for every student in all fundamental subjects 
throughout the four-year course, there is needed only the 
addition of one or more aptitude tests and the development 
of cumulative records and counseling to establish the most 
complete state-wide system of educational guidance to be 
found anywhere in the nation. 

Other States 

Limitations of space forbid more than passing mention of 
a few of the other state-wide testing programs already under 
way or proposed for the immediate future. 

In Colorado, where President George W, Frasier of the 
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State Teachers College has been active in the testing move¬ 
ment, the American Council on Education College Aptitude 
Tests were given in the fall of 1931 and again in 1932 to 
high school seniors, under the joint auspices of the Colorado 
Wyoming Association of Registrars (representing the col¬ 
leges) and the Colorado organization of high school prin¬ 
cipals and superintendents. The scoring and computations 
were taken care of by the Personnel Department of the Colo¬ 
rado State Teachers College under the direction of Dr. J. D. 
Heilman. Reports were made, of course, to the cooperating 
colleges and high schools, and a letter similar to that sent out 
by President Frank in Wisconsin was mailed to high-ranking 
seniors, The Colorado State Teachers College has advised 
applicants ranking below the tenth percentile against entering 
that institution, Plans for the future include the extension 
of the pi’Ogram, when financially possible, to include person¬ 
ality trait tests and achievement tests covering the whole range 
of high school subjects. 

The Alabama program “originated with the Principals' As¬ 
sociation of the state. They were eager to find some way by 
which superior pupils might be discovered and brought to the 
attention the colleges.” ia In 1931 and 1932 Forms C and D 
respectively of the Otis Self-Administering Test were used. 
So far all expenses have been borne by the high schools. The 
names of 1950 students, out of 5500, who scored 43 or better 
were listed In ten groups according to rank, and these lists 
were sent to the colleges. Precise information as to wdiat use 
the colleges made of the lists is not yet available, but the col¬ 
leges have “urged that the tests be continued.” 

Mention should be made, finally, of a testing program in 
North Carolina conducted by the Examinations Committee of 
the North Carolina College with the cooperation of the Divi¬ 
sion of Research of the University of North Carolina; of a 
program, including both a psychological test and achievement 
tests in English and mathematics, which is to be proposed to 
the high schools of Kentucky for the spring of 1933 by a 

™ Quotations and data from personal letters from Dr. W. L. Spencer, Director 
of Secondary Education, Alabama Department of Education. 
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committee of the Kentucky College Association; and of an 
ambitious program in the State of Washington, to he carried 
out under the auspices of the state superintendent's office with 
tests constructed annually to cover the material of grades three 
to twelve as prescribed in the state courses of study, which has 
been held up on account of financial difficulties. 

It is clear that a very substantial beginning has been made 
in the use of educational tests and the development of educa¬ 
tional and vocational guidance. Definite and valuable guid¬ 
ance, based on psychological tests alone, or psychological tests 
plus high school performance, is under way in Minnesota and 
Ohio, Encouragement in the direction of higher education is 
given to high ranking students (in psychological tests) in Wis¬ 
consin, Colorado, and Alabama. Iowa is exploring extensively 
the possibilities of achievement tests in the improvement of in¬ 
struction, and half a dozen other states are getting programs 
under way. 

Of course we have as yet no state-wide program that is 
even fairly complete—that will check against the more or less 
“ideal” program outlined earlier in this article, utilizing all 
the new instrumentalities now available: psychological tests, 
achievement tests, cumulative records, and systematic counsel¬ 
ing. But no such full consummation could possibly be hoped 
for at this writing. If one takes into account the extreme 
youth of the whole testing movement, the vast amount of 
educating of college officers, high school officers, state officers, 
and the public that must be carried through, the difficulties of 
setting up state-wide organizations representing many none- 
too-harmonious groups, and the neecssity of finding funds, the 
progress made to date is somewhat astonishing. 

Moreover, in every state whose operations are described 
above there is—as noted in each case—definite recognition of 
the limitations of the current set-up, and in every case plans 
are either actually under way or under consideration for ex¬ 
tending the scope of the present program. 

It may be noted, also, that while we have as yet no state¬ 
wide program which is as inclusive as could be desired, there 
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are individual schools and school systems which are already 
supporting substantially complete testing and guidance systems, 
Among individual schools could be cited several of those hold¬ 
ing membership in the Educational Records Bureau, which is 
performing a notable service in developing the use of tests, 
cumulative records, and w r ise educational guidance among its 
two hundred odd member schools. Among school systems 
may be mentioned that of Providence, Rhode Island, which 
now has something like a complete program installed in its 
elementary schools and junior high schools and expects to 
extend that program during the present year to include the 
senior high schools. 

Passing mention may be made, finally, of a development 
which is really intriguing: the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, in its study of new types of 
standards, is exploring the possibilities of objective tests in 
connection with the accrediting of colleges. To this end it 
has made arrangements to give during the current year a col¬ 
lege sophomore test in sixty institutions which are cooperating 
in this study. 

In short it appears: (1) that educational guidance is now 
possible; (2) that in individual schools and systems it is an 
accomplished fact; and (3) that it is certainly on its way into 
all the nation’s schools, state by state, and proceeding with 
remarkable rapidity—quite as rapidly, in fact, as is probably 
desirable or safe, 

Max McConn, 

Lehigh University. 



The Improvement of College Teaching 

T HE primary function of colleges—whether independent 
or within universities—is to teach. The question as to 
whether they are performing that function well is there¬ 
fore a matter of primary concern. The general answer is 
that they do not really know whether they are teaching well 
or not. 

Criticism of the colleges on the ground of poor teaching is 
rife, both without and within academic circles. Nevertheless, 
college faculties in general believe that college teaching on the 
whole is rather good, though by no means completely good, 
and that its level is steadily rising. But college teachers admit, 
as indeed they must, that there exists no satisfactory measure 
of the quality of college teaching. 

In recent years the problem of the improvement of college 
teaching has received attention from various administrative 
and educational organizations, notably from the Association 
of American Colleges. But the problem is essentially one for 
college teachers themselves rather than for anyone else. It is, 
therefore, very appropriate and very promising that the prob¬ 
lem should have been studied carefully during the last two 
years by the American Association of University Professors, 
through a special committee on College and University Teach¬ 
ing. The committee received a generous subvention from the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York. The report of this 
committee, now published by the Association, constitutes far 
and away the most important and potentially influential 
document in this field. 

The committee consisted of Professor W. B. Munro as 
Chairman, Professor F, K. Richtmyer as Vice-Chairman, Pro¬ 
fessor Fernandus Payne as Secretary, and Professors George 
Boas, A. L. Bondurant, Alzada Comstock, Hardin Craig, and 
C. FI. Judd, This personnel provided adequate representation 
for different regional and different departmental viewpoints. 
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Five college or university presidents, together with Secretary 
Tyler of the American Association of University Professors, 
and Miss McHale of the American Association of University 
Women, served as advisory members of the committee. Pro¬ 
fessor Homer L. Dodge of the University of Oklahoma was 
engaged as Field Director to spend a year visiting colleges and 
universities, gathering data and opinions. The choice of the 
method of personal visitation rather than the questionnaire 
method proved to be in every way a happy one. Meanwhile 
Professor Payne undertook a survey of the printed materials 
bearing on the problem. The material prepared by Profes¬ 
sors Dodge and Payne was reviewed carefully by the entire 
committee, and the resulting Report is truly a committee 
product. 

The Report—aside from introductory and supplementary 
material—consists of two main parts: first, the Committee’s 
Findings, which cover about twenty printed pages; and second, 
a General Discussion of the Committee's Findings, which 
covers about seventy printed pages. 

For the Findings themselves, which were adopted verbatim 
by specific votes, the entire, committee is responsible. The 
General Discussion—notably well written—is the work of the 
Chairman of the Committee, with the assistance of the Field 
Director and the Secretary. This Discussion was also re¬ 
viewed by the entire committee, and in point of fact may 
fairly be regarded as expressing the views of the committee, 
although it did not seem wfise or necessary to seek verbatim 
approval for this extensive material. 

Each of the two parts—the Findings and the General Dis¬ 
cussion—is divided into twenty sections, with the following 
headings; 

1. The Purpose of Teaching 

2. The Quality of College Teaching Today 

3* The Attraction of Superior Personnel to the Pro¬ 
fession 

4. Present Facilities for the Selection of College 

Teachers 

5. The Relation of Teaching to Research 

6. Are Criteria of Good Teaching Practicable? 
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7. The Rating of Teachers by Students and Alumni 

8. Teacher Training for College Teachers 

9. The Teacher's Responsibility for Educational Policy 

10. Assisting the Teacher in Service 

11. Special Recognition of Good Teaching 

12. The Teacher’s Security of Tenure 

13. Non-Teaching Activities in Their Effect upon Teach¬ 

ing 

14. The Proper Determination of the Teaching-Load 

15. Dividing Large Classes into Small Sections 

16. Sectioning on the Basis of Ability or Achievement 

17. Comprehensive Examinations and External Ex¬ 

aminers as Aids to Good Teaching 

18. New Type Tests as a Means of Improving College 

Teaching 

19. Administrative Machinery for the Improvement of 

Teaching 

20. Experiments with New Methods of Instruction 

A student of the Report after—or even before—reading it 
as a whole, will do well to read immediately after a given sec¬ 
tion of the Findings the corresponding section of the General 
Discussion. 

The vexed question of the possibility of really measuring 
the quality of college teaching, discussed under headings 6 and 
7, is not solved. The general situation is well indicated in the 
Findings: 

Nearly every college professor believes himself to be a good 
teacher, in fact a particularly good one. There is no way of 
convincing him to the contrary; at any rate the colleges have 
as yet devised none that he is ready to accept as conclusive. 
Both good and poor teaching are for the most part left to 
make themselves known through campus gossip and other 
such casual channels. What is needed, therefore, is the set¬ 
ting up of some systematic plan whereby the quality of teach¬ 
ing can be determined in a more dependable way. 

The main position taken by the committee in this connec¬ 
tion—the same position is taken in other connections—is that 
the problem should be attacked from the point of view of a 
given department or group of departments rather than from 
the point of view of the college as a whole, in view of the fact 
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that aims, purposes and methods of instruction vary so much 
in different departments or groups of departments. 

Three specific suggestions are made: that a study of exami¬ 
nations as set and of the work done by students in examina¬ 
tions should yield information as to the quality of the teaching; 
that college administrators might well provide departments 
from time to time with a reasonable appropriation to facilitate 
a self-study of their own work; and that student or alumni 
ratings may be helpful if obtained not for administrative pur¬ 
poses but for the information of the instructor and in ac¬ 
cordance with a procedure which he approves. Negatively, 
the idea that good teaching may be located by observing the 
trends in the registration of good students is shown to be 
untenable; and the administrative use of student and alumni 
ratings is severely criticized. 

My own single hut extensive experience in securing ratings 
from recent alumni has convinced me on the one hand that 
such ratings, if properly devised, have a very high degree of 
reliability; and on the other hand that, despite their value, 
they cannot, without disaster to morale, be sought so fre¬ 
quently or so regularly as to create in the student body expec¬ 
tation that they, the students, are sooner or later to rate their 
teachers, and in the faculty the knowledge that they, the 
faculty, are sooner or later to be rated by their students. 
Once in a long time, and under special circumstances, care¬ 
fully devised alumni ratings might well be used—provided 
(and the proviso is important) that the plan be cleared in 
detail with the faculty or with responsible representatives of 
the faculty before it is put into operation. 

The suggestions as to evaluation of teaching by study of 
examinations and by departmental self-surveys, while they are 
well worth following up, have obviously more value in the case 
of the larger institutions than in the case of the smaller col¬ 
leges, where so many departments are one- or two-man depart¬ 
ments, and the great majority of the teachers are above the 
rank of instructor. 

The ability to measure the quality of teaching would be of 
value for two quite different purposes: for administrative 
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determination of merit with reference to reappointment or 
advance in salary or rank, and for the convincing of the 
teacher concerned that his work could and should be improved 
in certain respects. The suggestions of the committee hold 
more promise, on the whole, with reference to the latter pur¬ 
pose than to the former—though many a teacher confronted 
with documentary evidence of his ill success would be likely to 
question the evidence rather than the excellence of his own 
work. The Report really gives little or no help to the admin¬ 
istrative officer concerned with basing appointment actions on 
satisfactory rather than unsatisfactory evidence as to teaching 
ability. 

Yet it must he recognized that attainment of excellence is 
after all more important than the determination, or even than 
the just rewarding, of excellence. “The real question,” as is 
said in the General Discussion (p. 39), “is not whether col¬ 
lege teaching is good or poor, but how much better it can be 
made in view of the difficulties which it frequently encounters" 
—-and, I would add, in view of the fact that so many teachers 
are far from ready to realize that their own teaching is in¬ 
herently open to substantial improvement. 

The Report, in most of its sections, does in fact make many 
suggestions which are certain to bear fruit if they fall upon 
willing ground, I do not see how any individual teacher can 
read the Report carefully and conscientiously without finding 
much that he can utilize to the advantage of his own work; 
and I think that the treatment of methods and devices which 
call for administrative or for faculty group action is equally 
rich in practical proposals. 

The discussion, in the sections numbered 8, of the prepara¬ 
tion of college teachers, is a notable instance of the endeavor 
to find a reasonable mean between strongly conflicting opin¬ 
ions. Its range is much broader than the heading, “Teacher 
Training of College Teachers,” would indicate. The develop¬ 
ment of a breach between departments of education and all 
other college departments is one of the saddest and most un¬ 
necessary developments in recent educational history. Ex¬ 
tremists on both sides have been much to blame. Thought and 
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writing such as are found in these sections of the Report should 
help greatly in the bridging and the filling of the breach. 

The problem of assisting the teacher in service, dealt with 
in the sections numbered 10, is of central importance. The 
tradition is against such assistance: 

College teachers are for the most part a law unto them¬ 
selves. They have less supervision than is given to men in 
almost any other profession. Hardly anywhere else are men 
employed to do what they please in any way they please. 
(Pp. 67-68.) 

In the case of the young instructor, at least, there is every rea¬ 
son for the abandonment of the tradition in favor of a plan 
of guidance comparable to that given to a young doctor in his 
interneship—a plan devised not as an inquisition but com¬ 
pletely as a means of helpfulness. How much better college 
teaching would be, how many impeding mannerisms and 
thwarting habits would have been avoided, how many ‘‘better 
ways' 1 revealed and followed, if most of us had received such 
guidance at the beginning of our careers from elders con¬ 
cerned both for the excellence of the teaching done in their 
departments and for the welfare of each new instructor ! 

The remarks of the Report in this regard, both in the Find¬ 
ings and in the Discussion, are plentiful and practical. The 
old question of visitation is well handled—though I think that, 
assuming visitation to be departmental and to be motivated by 
the desire to be helpful, its regularity is more important than 
its informality. 

Reference, not unfavorable, is made to the recommendation 
of the Commission of the Association of American Colleges 
on Enlistment and Training of College Teachers that the pro¬ 
cess of advising new instructors should be centered mainly on 
the making and reviewing of periodic reports by the young 
teachers; but the fear is expressed that the making and scruti¬ 
nizing of regular reports would tend to formalize the whole 
procedure unduly. It is indeed of the essence of the plan that 
such reports should be informal rather than formal—not re¬ 
sponses to questions on a printed form, but observations and 
queries, brief or lengthy, worked out by the instructor in his 
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own way. Such reports may deal either with general problems 
of the classroom or with the cases of particular students. The 
making of such reports tends to give to the young instructor 
a scientific attitude toward his own work as teacher, and thus 
directly to strengthen his resolution to teach well and his 
understanding of the processes involved. 

The committee has done its work excellently: it is much to 
be hoped that the publication of the Report will be followed 
by its careful consideration by individuals and by groups within 
the membership of the Association, and by any others who 
have the opportunity of affecting, in any substantial way, the 
general conditions under which college teaching is done. 

Ideal teaching results only if the teacher himself, first of all* 
wills effectively to become the best teacher, in every respect, 
that it is possible for him to be; and if, unto the effective will¬ 
ing, there is added the reenforccment of a thoroughly respon¬ 
sive educational environment. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, 

Oberlin College. 



Twelfth Annual Conference of Interna¬ 
tional Student Service 

I NTERNATIONAL Student Service, which held its Tenth 
Annual Conference at Mount Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, in 1931, and its Eleventh Con¬ 
ference at Briinn, Czechoslovakia, in 19.12, divided its Con¬ 
ference this year into two parts, a four-day session at Kloster 
Ettal, Bavaria, followed by a four-day session at Fortress 
Luziensteig, near Ragatz, across the border in Switzerland. 

The political changes which had taken place in Germany 
this spring, the stress laid by the National Socialists on na¬ 
tionalism, their critical attitude toward all things international, 
and their harsh treatment of the Jews raised the question in 
the minds of some friends of the movement as to whether it 
was a propitious time for an international group to meet in 
Germany; whether freedom of speech would he possible; and 
whether a world organization committed to ideals of human 
brotherhood could, without sacrifice of principle, place itself 
under obligation to German hosts who represented in some 
measure the Nazi party. Other friends of the movement 
were impressed by the fact that it was a critical time in the 
determination of Germany's world relations, and that to rebuff 
the hospitable German invitation would be to intensify Ger¬ 
many's tendency toward withdrawal from cooperation in world 
affairs. They felt that the ideals of the organization de¬ 
manded at least an effort to know at first hand and to under¬ 
stand the forces at w T ork in Germany, before passing any final 
judgment. 

As a compromise between these conflicting views, it was 
finally decided to hold the first part of the Conference as 
originally planned at Ettal, then to adjourn to Switzerland so 
that those who might not be welcome in Germany or who had 
conscientious scruples against fraternizing with the representa¬ 
tives of a revolutionary movement involving injustice and 
violence, might have an opportunity to share in the delibera¬ 
tions, and so that, in case the Government of Germany should 
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find it expedient to restrict freedom of discussion, there might 
still be opportunity for dealing freely with such delicate ques¬ 
tions as the relief of Jewish students compelled by the new 
conditions to discontinue their studies in Germany. 

The decision was a happy solution in a time of uncertainty 
of a difficult problem, although as it turned out the proportion 
of delegates who did not feel free to go to Germany but were 
willing to attend the session in Switzerland proved much 
smaller than had been expected, and the atmosphere at Ettal 
proved freer of restraint and more conducive to frank and 
friendly interchange of opinion than had been feared. The 
Conference will go down in history as unique because it not 
only sought to look at its problems from both sides of the 
questions but also looked at the questions from the opposite 
sides of an international boundary. 

Ettal, selected by Emperor Ludwig the Bavarian some six 
hundred years ago as a good place for a monastery because 
of its retired seclusion among the mountains, its pure air, good 
water and sunshine, had every qualification of a good meeting 
place. Twenty-eight hundred feet above sea level, halfway 
between Qberammergau and its railroad station Oberau, 
only two hours by motor over a good road from Munich, 
Ettal has lost its remoteness of recent years and a constant 
procession of motor cars rolls through the village. The 
monastery is not only a monastery, a church, a farm, and a 
factory for liqueurs, but it has expanded its teaching function 
and become internationally known as a secondary school for 
boys. A large modern school building, the grateful gift of a 
twentieth-century convert to Catholicism, furnished com¬ 
modious and comfortable rooms both for the general sessions 
and for group and committee meetings, while the extensive 
refectory planned for the school boys made it easy in vacation 
time to provide meals for the one hundred and fifty visitors. 
Across the road from the convent an excellent modern hotel 
reinforced the hospitable facilities of Ettal Kloster. Add to 
these surroundings the delightful weather which the last week 
of July gave to southern Germany, and the stage was well set 
for a successful conference, 
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There were nearly two hundred delegates from twenty-five 
countries. America had twenty-eight, Canada eight, England 
twenty-four, France fifteen, Germany twenty-nine, Holland 
nine, India twenty-three. The great majority were students, 
graduate and undergraduate, but there were at least a dozen 
professors and an equal number of officials of various educa¬ 
tional organizations, The Vice Chairmen were Gareth Maufe, 
of Cambridge and London, England, Jean Thomas, of the 
Ecole Normale Superieure, Paris, France, Adolph Morshach, 
of the Deutsche Akademische Austauschdienst, Berlin, Ger¬ 
many. Professor Edward Bullough of Cambridge, Rennie 
Smith of the English Labor Party and until the last election a 
Member of Parliament, Fraulein Liesclottc Traun-Strecker of 
Berlin, M. Poberczski of Geneva, were some of those who 
served so acceptably as interpreters. Some of the German 
students, such as Kurt Ellersieck of Dresden, were men who 
had risen quite in the American democratic fashion from hum¬ 
ble beginnings to high office in the Studentenschaft, the organi¬ 
zation which has been playing so dominant a role in German 
university affairs, making and unmaking professors, adding to 
and subtracting from the schedules of university lectures, 
usurping the functions of the one-time State Ministers of 
Education. 

Dr. Walter H, Kotschnig, General Secretary of Interna¬ 
tional Student Service, born in Austria, residing in Geneva, 
married to an English wife, with his children in a French 
speaking school, himself speaking and thinking equally well 
in French, German, and English, a sincere and scholarly 
student of universities and university life, editor of that ex¬ 
cellent book u The University in a Changing World,” showed 
himself once more under difficult circumstances unusually well 
qualified to conduct a conference so diverse in its origins. 
How r many International problems would be solved if everyone 
in authority were equally at home in three languages! How 
many university problems would be avoided if all professors 
could be scholarly and yet retain a lively human interest in the 
individual student 1 How much more rapidly all educational 
conferences and committees would move if more men could 
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like Kotschnig express their ideas with equal clearness and 
facility in oral and written word. 

No pains were spared by the Brothers at the convent to 
see that the needs of the Conference were anticipated or 
promptly met. Herr Dr, Friedrich Beck, the indefatigable 
presiding genius of the Studentenhaus in Munich, who had 
borne the chief responsibility for the preliminary conference 
arrangements, had also provided a curtain-raiser the night 
before in Munich and had gathered in a large number of the 
delegates to meet Munich students, to hear some good 
speeches, to dance and to sample Munich beer. If there was 
any ice, it had been broken before the four or five auto busses 
rolled into Ettal with one hundred and fifty delegates and a 
ton of suitcases. Nazi uniforms were much in evidence that 
first day. Herr Cultusminister Schemm of Bavaria, Chief of 
Staff of the Nazi forces, Herr Ernest Roehm, his Adjutant, 
Herr Meier from Berlin, all in their uniforms, came whirling 
up in a glittering official car, and were greeted on the steps of 
the monastery by the wise and gracious old Abbot, seventy- 
seven years of age, who in his opening address set things in 
proper perspective by reminding us of the armies that had 
tramped that way in the days of Rome, of the political and 
social changes which the old monastery had witnessed through 
six hundred years. It was an important day for Ettal—the 
Concordat had been signed the day before; said to be the first 
time an agreement had ever been signed between the Vatican 
and the general German Government—the new State had 
found room in Germany as Mussolini had found it in Italy 
for State and Church to go on, at least a while longer, in 
mutual forbearance and respect. By chance an educational 
conference had brought leaders of the government Into the 
precincts of the monastery, so the Church played host to the 
State as well as to education and youth, and some of us were 
invited by the Abbot to join that evening in toasting the Con¬ 
cordat in good Rhenish wine. 

The National Socialists are men of action. They lost no 
time in setting before the representatives who had gathered 
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from twenty-five nations the ideals and philosophy behind the 
National Socialist Movement. The Chief of Staff, fourteen 
times wounded in the World War, imprisoned with Hitler in 
1923, who has since the conference marched at the head of 
the hundred thousand Nazi troopers in Nuremberg, assured 
the students that so far as the men who fought in the World 
War were concerned, they had no desire for another war. 
The Cultusminister told how National Socialism rated men 
above property, character above learning, how they planned 
to reshape social institutions, including universities, with a 
more sympathetic understanding of the needs and desires of 
the ordinary man; how they planned to exalt the sturdy old 
German ideals of friendly community life and to make room 
for kindliness with less of greed and fevered haste. 

The Minister had spoken the previous day at Bayreuth and 
had been impressed by the fact that people of so many nations 
had come to that city because Germany had something truly 
German to give them in music. He stressed the fact that a 
real “symphony of nations’ 5 could only develop when each 
nation had something worthwhile of its own to contribute. 
The last lurking apprehension in the minds of the Conference 
disappeared with that remark. If a Nazi official dared 
breathe the possibility of a “Chor der Voelker/ 1 then evidently 
it was no more dangerous to talk of international questions 
in Germany than it is to mention the League of Nations on 
Capitol Hill in Washington. With an American chairman, 
an Austrian secretary, an Englishman, a Frenchman and a 
German as Vice-chairmen, with English, French and German 
as the official languages of the Conference, with a group of 
twenty native students from India in the center of the hall 
and more than a score of nations represented, the international 
character of the Conference -was sufficiently manifest. To 
see the native Indians listen to the dogmas regarding the 
State so confidently enunciated by the Nazis, to see them 
obviously reflecting, u is this generalization true also for 
India/* gave the American, who in these days is perhaps as 
conscious of the Orient and its problems as of the Occident, 
much food for thought. 
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With true German thoroughness a Professor from Berlin 
>vas on hand to lay a philosophic basis for National Socialism, 
He insisted that German civilisation was not something 
brought to the German tribes from Rome. German culture 
was no fringe on the garment of Latin culture. The way of 
the Germanic tribes was in itself a culture, and fighting was 
itself an essential element thereof. This was the most dis¬ 
quieting note of the eight days. Following this line the 
speaker created a concept divorced from reality as we Amer¬ 
icans conceive reality, but capable of exerting great influence 
and working great damage to Germany as did the concepts 
the professors spun before the World War. One could see 
even in an hour’s lecture that a web was being spun and a 
theory laid down which would render inapplicable to Germany 
the moral judgments common to the rest of mankind. But, 
if such webs must be spun, better that it should be done in 
the open light of international conference and in the presence 
of other German professors of quite different type. 

It was a hard working conference. Morning, afternoon 
and evening, the delegates attended the long sessions with 
great fidelity. The necessity of having all the speeches ren¬ 
dered in three languages was made less tiresome by the charm 
and skill of the interpreters. Provision was made in the 
afternoons for national group sessions, where discussions 
could be more informal and conducted only In one language, 
so that progress could be more rapid. 

At the first session, when the floor was thrown open to 
general discussion with the request that volunteer speakers 
first send up their names on slips of paper with the assurance 
that speakers would be called in the order in which their 
names were received, there was a pause. Apparently of the 
hundred and fifty not more than one or two wanted to speak. 
It looked for a few moments as if the Conference had failed 
of one of its main purposes. But after the first speech or two 
the names began to come in, and from that time on until the 
end of the Conference there was no lack of speakers. It was 
only a question of how many could be crowded in before each 
mealtime came. They were good speeches, too. There was 
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little repetition, little thrashing of old straw, little that was 
irrelevant. If the observant listener marked the greater 
literary finish of the French speeches, he was impressed also 
by the oratorical vigor of the Germans. As Hollander, Italian, 
Englishman, Canadian, Indian, American, followed each other 
in rapid succession, one was impressed more by the community 
of thought than by the divergence of expression. Perhaps it 
was because the general theme was political, “The Relation of 
the Student to Political Questions," that even the Americans 
did not seem to have come from a different world isolated 
from the problems common to other men. All seemed to find 
the problems the same, however different the solutions sug¬ 
gested. Most of the nations were represented by women as 
well as by men, and, once the discussion was well under w*ay, 
the women made their own contribution to the interchange 
of opinion. At Ettal the addresses, both formal and informal, 
were concerned largely with the plans and the purposes, the 
hopes and ideals of the new order in Germany. Formal sub¬ 
jects set down in the program included also “The Attitude of 
the Younger Generation to International Questions," “The 
Obligations of Universities to the Social Order,” “The Funda¬ 
mental Ideas of International Student Service." 

At Luziensteig the main subjects were the practical work of 
the various committees and commissions of the organization. 
At Ettal no votes were taken, no resolutions passed. At 
Luziensteig formal reports were drawn up, resolutions were 
formulated, and expressions of opinion definitely recorded. 
The Report of Commission I dealt with the work of the De¬ 
partment of University Research and its publications, research 
being concerned with the problem of overcrowding of univer¬ 
sities and with other current educational problems in various 
lands. 

The Report of Commission II dealt with cultural coopera¬ 
tion and international studies. It outlined plans for a series 
of regional conferences concerned with specific problems, as 
for example, a Franco-Anglo-German conference on economic 
problems; a Dutch-Swiss-German-French conference on funda¬ 
mental legal concepts and legal instruction; a Franco-Spanish 
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conference on political questions; a Balkan conference on uni¬ 
versity problems peculiar to that region; a Franco-Italian 
conference on Fascism; a conference for white and negro 
students in South Africa; an American economic conference, 
The Commission also approved a project of inquiring into 
university attitudes toward moral disarmament and into the 
problem of instruction in international civics. 

Commission III concerned itself with the work of the de¬ 
partment for student self-help, particularly the report on 
student homes and student clubs in various countries, and lent 
its support to a project for a conference on student house 
problems in 1934. Loan funds, scholarships and vocational 
guidance all came in for their share of consideration. 

Commission IV dealt with social service work and work 
service, including work camps, settlement work, adult educa- 
tion and student help to foreigners. The German delegation 
offered to hold in Germany an international conference on 
work service, and the Commission endorsed heartily the pro¬ 
posal. The new German regulation requiring of all prospec¬ 
tive university students in Germany a year in a work camp is 
being watched by the rest of the world with interest. 

Commission V was charged with the field of relief activi¬ 
ties and special projects. This included the work in India, 
the work in China, and the port service for foreign students. 
The problem of aiding Jewish students unable to continue 
their studies in Germany came in for a large share of the 
time and attention of the Commission. 

There was general recognition of the need of such aid and 
it was felt to fall within the province of I. S. S. to undertake 
the work. The question which aroused discussion was how 
funds could be raised and relief administered without placing 
the L S. S- organization in the position of taking sides in the 
German political controversy and making it appear that I. S. S. 
was rallying all other countries to the aid of a defeated 
minority. How to extend aid to the needy without appearing 
to pass judgment on the moral quality of a political policy 
which rendered them needy, was not an easy question to solve. 
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After hours of discussion a compromise was finally reached 
which all felt they could accept, although it was far from 
satisfactory to some. The representatives of Jewish student 
organizations and the English wanted more definite condemn¬ 
ation of German policy. The French wanted at any cost 
logical consistency. The Germans wanted it recognized that, 
in an international organization where all were equal, internal 
German policies should be judged by Germans, and that, wdiile 
the demands of common humanity for common human needs 
should be met wherever found, no one particular group should 
be singled out for attention above all others. The Americans 
mediated between the English and French on the one side and 
the Germans on the other to help clear away misunderstand¬ 
ings and to save the organization from a split which at one 
time seemed imminent. Through all the discussion tempers 
were well kept and the debate left no scars. 

The day required for the transfer from Ettal to Luzien- 
steig included a memorable ride by motorbus through a scenic 
strip of Austria over the Arlherg Pass and across the little 
principality of Lichtenstein. As the Germans could not pass 
through Austria, they started an hour or two earlier and took 
another route. 

In addition to this all-day picnic there was a special per¬ 
formance at Oberammergau one evening by some of the 
players who participate in the Passion Play of a morality 
play showing how the Passion Play came to be established; 
there was a reception by the Burgomaster of Ettal with 
speeches and song; and finally a farewell party with singing 
and dancing tendered by the German delegation to their 
guests. 

That the Conference advanced the cause of international 
understanding, that it contributed to the liberal education of 
its participants, that everybody had a good time in spite of the 
war clouds hovering near and the tension in the political 
atmosphere, all who were privileged to participate, agree. 

John H, MacCracken, 

Washington, D . C. 



Student Loan Fund Survey 

T HE American Alumni Council authorized a survey to 
be made last March to ascertain the facts regarding 
the loan fund situation among our colleges and univer¬ 
sities, and to present these facts to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the hope that federal aid might be made avail¬ 
able for student loan funds. A committee was appointed to 
conduct this survey, with Edward H. Stromberg of North¬ 
western University as chairman. 

The committee prepared a questionnaire which was sent out 
on March 6 to some 700 American colleges and universities. 
This questionnaire was designed to secure information, not 
only on the need for loan funds, but on the general status of 
our institutions of higher learning, including the situation as 
to student enrollment. To these questionnaires, a total of 
181 institutions responded by March 20, which was the dead¬ 
line set for their return. In view of the fact that no follow'-up 
letter was used, and that only two weeks were permitted for 
the return of the questionnaires, it is believed that the re¬ 
sponse was very good. 

Practically every type of school—state, municipal, endowed, 
denominational, etc.—was represented in the returns, and as 
a result a very fair cross section of the colleges and univer¬ 
sities of the country was secured. 

The information on all the questionnaires was carefully 
tabulated, and here are some of the significant facts which 
were revealed: 

1. Ninty-five per cent of the institutions stated that no 
further retrenchment could be made without seriously impair¬ 
ing the effectiveness of their educational programs. 

2. Of those schools answering the question, 95 out of 161, 
or 59 per cent of the total, operated at a deficit in 1932-33. 
Eighty-nine schools operated at a deficit of $2,412,802. On 
the assumption that these schools represented a fair cross 
section of all the schools, it was found that our colleges and 
universities incurred operating deficits of approximately 
$11,200,000 during 1932-33. 
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L One hundred and fifty-three schools reported a total 
reduction in faculty between the years 1930-31 and 1932-33 
of 942 members. Assuming that these 152 schools represented 
a fair cross section of American colleges and universities, it 
was determined that 4,239 faculty members were released 
during the period. 

4. One hundred and thirteen schools reported a release of 
administrative, maintenance and other workers during the 
years 1930-31 and 1932-33 of 743 people ; an extension of 
this ratio for the 700 schools showed a total reduction for 
this type of worker of 4,532. 

5. Including faculty, administrative and other workers, the 
total number of workers released from colleges and univer¬ 
sities between the years 1930-31 and 1932-33 was 8,771, or 
an average of 4,385 for each of the two years. 

6. Ninety schools out of 130 reporting, or 69 per cent, 
stated they would release workers this fall in all departments; 
this same proportion for the 700 schools would give a figure 
of 6,170 college and university workers to he released. In 
other words, the number of released workers this fall will be 
40 per cent greater than the average for the previous two 
years. 

7. One hundred and thirty-six out of 700 schools reported 
a reduction in faculty salary of $4,673,785 between 1930-31 
and 1932-33; an extension of this ratio to all schools would 
show a total reduction in faculty salary for the period of 
$23,836,303. 

8. One hundred and eight out of 700 schools reported a 
reduction in salary of administrative and other workers of 
$2,876,513 during the years 1930-31 and 1932-33; on a pro¬ 
rata basis, the total reduction in salary to administrative and 
other workers would be $18,697,334 for the period. 

9. Including faculty, administrative and other workers, the 
total salary reduction made in the 700 colleges and univer¬ 
sities during 1930-31 and 1932-33 would be $42,533,637. 

10. One hundred and forty-eight schools out of 167 reply¬ 
ing to the question, or a total of 88 per cent, stated they would 
reduce their budgets for the year 1933-34; these reductions 
will range from 5 per cent to an extreme of 50 per cent; 79 
schools will reduce their budgets in 1933-34 by a total of 
$5,176,235; an extension of this ratio to 88 per cent of the 
colleges and universities gives an approximate budget reduc¬ 
tion this fall of $40,374,633. In other words the amount of 
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the budget reduction this fall will be practically twice as large 
as for the average of the pervious two years. 

11. One hundred and seventy-eight schools out of 700 
reported a drop in full-time student enrollment of 36,460 
between the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 ; an extension of this 
ratio for the 700 colleges and universities would indicate a 
drop in student enrollment for the period of 142,194. 

12. One hundred and thirty-nine schools answering the 
question estimated a drop in student enrollment this fall of 
11,500; assuming that these 139 schools represent a cross 
section of the country, we would have an estimated reduction 
in student enrollment for this fall of 57,500. 

13. One hundred and forty-seven schools reported that 
$2,910,150 in additional loan funds would be needed for the 
year 1933-34 to be given to students of capacity and with an 
adequate conception of their obligation to repay; an extension 
of this figure for 700 schools would indicate a need for all 
colleges and universities of loan funds totaling approximately 
$14,000,000. 

14. One hundred and forty-six schools reported that 9,912 
worthy students could be kept in school in 1933-34 on loans 
of $100 each, 9,913 students on loans of $200 each, and 6,891 
students on loans of $300 each. An extension of these figures 
for the 700 schools would indicate the following numbers: 
47,577 students on $100 loans; 47,582 on $200 loans; 33,076 
students on $300 loans. 

15. To keep all these worthy students in school would 


require loan funds as follows: 

47.577 students on $loo loans.$ 4.757.700 

47,582 students on $200 loans...$ 9,516,400 

33,076 students on $300 loans.$ 9,922,800 

Total loan funds.$24,196,900 

16. To keep 100,000 of these students in school would 
require loan funds as follows: 

47,577 students on $100 loans.$ 4.757.700 

47,582 students on $200 loans,. 9,516,400 

4,841 students on $300 loans. 1,452,300 

100,000 students with loans of.,.,$15,726,400 


This survey indicated, therefore, that over 6,100 college 
professors and other workers would lose their jobs this year, 
that over $40,000,000 would be lopped from educational 
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budgets, and that some 60,000 to 100,000 students would be 
financially unable to return to school in the fall. 

To present these facts to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, a committee consisting of Frank Hadlock, 1 
Thomas Gonser, 2 Edward Stromberg and Felix Grisette 3 
went to Washington on June 20th. Conferences were held 
with Mr. Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, and with Stanley Read, general counsel of the 
R. F. C., relative to what might be done in making funds 
available for student loan purposes, 

Out of these conferences it was learned that the R. F. C. 
is empowered to make loans only for specific purposes and to 
certain specified types of financial institutions, such as banks, 
insurance companies, railroads, etc. It was finally determined 
that the only possibility of a loan might come through a credit 
union, which is one type of institution to which the R. F. C, 
may make loans. This financial vehicle w T as then investigated 
in the hope that it might serve as the means whereby student 
loan funds might be supplied to educational institutions 
through R. F. C. aid. 

A credit union is a cooperative association organized within 
a defined homogeneous group, in accordance with state laws, 
and under the supervision of some state department. It is 
managed by a board of directors and committees, chosen by 
and from the membership. Its purpose is to supply the 
members with a simple, convenient system for saving money 
and making it possible for them, with their own savings and 
under their own management, to take care of their credit 
problems at reasonable rates of interest The interest paid 
by members on loans reverts to the members as dividends on 
their savings and as surplus. 

The committee then approached the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau at Boston, of which Edward Filene is 
president, relative to what might he done in organizing a 
credit union on a national basis through wdiich the R. F. C, 
might make loans to students. 

Hlniv. of So. Calif. 

9 Northwestern Unlv. 

a Univ. of No. Carolina, 
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It was the opinion of Mr, Roy Bergengren, Executive Secre¬ 
tary of the Extension Bureau* that a credit union on a national 
basis to cover all colleges and universities could not be organ¬ 
ized, since only thirty-eight states and the District of Columbia 
have favorable credit union laws. However, intra-state or 
individual school credit unions can be organized which might 
be of considerable value in developing loan funds for the use 
of needy students. 

Concerning this, Mr. Bergengren writes: 

“A credit union could he organized to serve the faculty, 
students and former students of a particular college. Such a 
credit union could make loans to students in the college, and 
the students could retain their membership in the credit union 
after graduation, as they would still be within the original 
scope of the charter of the credit union. This credit union 
would get its funds from its members, and presumably those 
funds would result in such a case from the share subscriptions 
primarily by faculty members and well-to-do alumni who 
would be sympathetic with the purpose of the credit union, 
and would therefore be glad to invest in it. Assume that 
such a credit union, operating under an average credit union 
law, had resources of $50,000. It would then be permitted 
bylaw to borrow from any source $25,000, or 50 per cent of 
its resources. Such a credit union could borrow that amount 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and use it for 
these loans.” 

It is probable that the credit union may be of considerable 
future value in building up loan funds in some of our colleges 
and universities, especially in those which have not established 
among their alumni the principle of annual giving through the 
alumni fund. Its value to institutions now maintaining alumni 
funds is, however, less obvious. Educational institutions that 
desire to investigate further the possibilities of the credit union 
can secure full information from the Credit Union National 
Extension Bureau of Boston. 

The final conclusions of the committee are that, except 
through the credit union, no loan fund aid can be expected from 
the R. F. C. unless its loaning powers are liberalized by con¬ 
gressional action. Perhaps this might be accomplished after 
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Congress reconvenes, hut it would require the full support of 
all our educational institutions, which is hardly likely to be 
forthcoming. 

The committee deeply regrets that it is unable to make a 
more favorable report on how the present need for additional 
student loan funds can be met. Despite a failure to produce 
results, a good deal of publicity has been secured through the 
loan fund survey, and this has been of considerable value, 

In conclusion, the committee desires to thank all those whose 
cooperation and encouragement have made it possible for this 
survey to be undertaken. 

Edward H. Stroms erg, 

Northwestern University. Chairman. 

Since the interview with officials of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, representatives of the American Alumni 
Council have made an investigation of the machinery of and 
State laws applying to, credit unions. This investigation con¬ 
vinces us that the procedure is too complicated for the colleges 
and universities to adopt, and that a national credit union is 
not feasible. It appears that the only hope for securing loan 
fund aid for students lies in Congressional action to expand the 
field of the R. F. C. 

The Board of Directors of the Council, at their last meeting 
reaffirmed their desire to assist college students to continue 
their education, and directed me to establish contacts with the 
officers of various college and university associations for the 
purpose of offering to cooperate in any plans that may be 
undertaken for this purpose, 

Herbert F. Taylor, 
President, The American Alumni Council, 

IForcester Polytechnic Institute. 



The 1933 College Sophomore Testing 
Program 

I. Introduction 

T HE Committee on Educational Testing herewith pre¬ 
sents its report on the testing program for the 1932- 
33 period, This committee is a sub-committee of the 
Central Committee on Personnel of the American Council on 
Education. The committee works in cooperation with such 
other agencies of the Council as the Cooperative Test Service, 
with the Educational Records Bureau, and with several state 
and institutional testing organizations. When this committee 
was first appointed in 1931 it was expected that it would oper¬ 
ate in the college field, and it was given the name of Advisory 
Committee on College Testing. After one year of experience 
it became evident that the committee should extend its services 
to the secondary field and the relations between secondary 
school and college; hence the name was changed to the Com¬ 
mittee on Educational Testing. 

The function of the committee is to encourage the use of 
standardized tests in high schools and colleges and to lend 
its aid, whenever possible, to make the results of tests avail¬ 
able for individual guidance. To this end the committee has 
conducted the examination for sophomores in 1932 and 1933, 
has introduced the new series of Cooperative Achievement 
Tests for use in secondary schools and as placement tests at 
entrance to college, and has offered its services in connection 
with the organization of testing programs by state associations 
of colleges and schools. 

Very significant developments have taken place in the field 
of state-wide testing programs, 1 and plans are taking form in 
other states. Since the Cooperative Tests were offered in 
August, 1932, more than two hundred thousand of them have 
been used in secondary schools and colleges. Cooperative 

1 McConn, Max, Educational Guidance is Nona Passible, Educational Record, 
Oct., 1933. 
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testing programs under the auspices of associations of colleges 
and schools, aimed at better adaptation of educational oppor¬ 
tunities to the interests and needs of the individual, arc now 
prominent features of the educational organizations in Penn¬ 
sylvania, North Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, Alabama, Missis¬ 
sippi, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Colorado, while simi¬ 
lar plans are developing in Georgia, Texas, Missouri, and 
Washington. It is the desire of the Committee on Educa¬ 
tional Testing to be helpful, wherever possible, through co¬ 
operation with local agencies in the development of such plans. 
The committee is strongly convinced of the importance of 
using tests which are comparable from year to year and 
which are widely used so that the individuals in any institu¬ 
tion or class may be able to compare themselves with other 
individuals who have had similar opportunities* 

It must be clearly realized that it is in no sense the purpose 
of this committee to institute comparisons between schools, to 
rate institutions as good or better, or to encourage a spirit 
of contest among schools or colleges. The only emulation that 
we would encourage is in giving better opportunities to indi¬ 
viduals that they may be better trained to serve their society. 
The committee in its reports arid correspondence has discour¬ 
aged institutional comparisons for this reason and has avoided 
making known the identity of participating institutions. In 
the present report there is not even given a list of colleges 
showing their relative ratings. The justification for this is 
abundantly evident in the interpretation of test results given 
below. These results arc commended to the attention of the 
faculties of the few colleges which have declined to take part 
in these tests for the reason that colleges which they regard 
as their equals are not represented in numbers among the par¬ 
ticipants. The central fact of significance in the test results 
reported below is that the student body of every college pre¬ 
sents similar great ranges of ability and the consequent poor 
adjustment of educational opportunities to the capacities of 
the individuals for social service. In other words, every col¬ 
lege, whether its scores are comparable with those of other 
institutions or not, will find ample reasons for the use of such 
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tests because they reveal so clearly the ranges of achievement, 
the differences of ability and the varied direction of interests 
among their own students alone. The purpose of the commit¬ 
tee in promoting testing programs is to put into the hands of 
college faculties information which will assist them in making 
their curriculum, their methods of teaching, and the condi¬ 
tions of student life in their institutions most useful and help¬ 
ful to each of the many different individuals in their student 
bodies. 

Report of Test UseSj 1932 .—That the work of the com- 
mittce does contribute to these ends is evident from the re¬ 
sponse given by the colleges and the use of test results made 
by them* Of the colleges participating in the sophomore pro¬ 
gram last year, 97 have reported to the committee some of the 
uses which were made of these results. In general the reports 
give striking evidence that the colleges have gained valuable 
information of a survey nature and that they are aware of the 
need for individual guidance* 

Several colleges have begun the use of cumulative record 
cards on which are kept the high school percentile rank, scores 
on placement tests, aptitude tests, and the sophomore exami¬ 
nations along with college grades and various ratings of sub¬ 
jective and objective nature; the cards will serve not only for 
educational guidance hut are to be used in helping to place the 
student after he has graduated. In one of these schools a 
rather low but positive relation between amount of formal 
course work and performance on the sophomore tests has led 
to giving credit for independent study after satisfactory per¬ 
formance on comprehensive examinations. Still another col¬ 
lege has made similar provisions for promising students as a 
consequence of a study designed to reveal whether regularity 
of class attendance was significantly related to scores on the 
tests. 

Most commonly the test results have been accepted as one 
of the criteria for advising students in regard to a major 
sequence and the election of special courses; or again they 
have been used in recommending students for scholarships 
and for honors. In the main, more individual attention has 
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been paid to students who ranked in the top third than to 
those in the lowest third, although a few colleges report that 
test scores along with other evidence have been used for 
recommending that especially low-ranking students discontinue 
college work in favor of work more suited to their capacities 
and needs. 

Especially enlightening are the investigations of transfer 
students, Some of the larger colleges have required the soph¬ 
omore tests of such students and have found large and signifi¬ 
cant differences between test scores even when transfer records 
were fairly uniform. In some instances differences between 
the local group and the transfer students as a whole were 
equally striking. One student was described as having failed 
a key course in mathematics; he returned the following semes¬ 
ter with transfer credit for the work and was allowed to 
continue until he failed in more advanced courses. Other cases 
illustrate the reverse side of the coin. An applicant for ad¬ 
mission to a senior college was found to have inadequate 
credits, but after he had identified himself with the top one per 
cent on the sophomore tests lus application was accepted. 

This brief sketch of the uses to which test results have been 
put is in part an answer to the charge that colleges are not 
interested in individual guidance. In 1932 the colleges under¬ 
took for the first time a national survey involving tests of 
achievement in college work. The fact that 70 per cent of 
the participating schools have reported uses of the results in 
the interest of individual students argues strongly for a genu¬ 
ine inte|est in individual educational guidance. 

II, The 1933 College Testing Program 

For the technical analysis and discussion of results the com¬ 
mittee is indebted to Dr. Ben D. Wood, Director of the Co¬ 
operative Test Service. 

Participating Colleges .—Contrary to all expectations, and 
in spite of the increased financial stringency, more colleges 
participated in the 1933 than in the 1932 program. In 1932, 
140 colleges participated; in 1933, a total of 158 colleges in 
40 states ordered tests. Of these 11 withdrew, for various 
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reasons, one because the decision was made before the scoring 
was completed to close its door for the ensuing year. In addi¬ 
tion to the 11 that definitely withdrew, 10 institutions were 
unable to send in final reports in time for inclusion in this 
report. Of the remaining 137 colleges, three did not give 
any tests to sophomores. One tested only the senior class. 
Thus the maximum number of colleges represented in the 
sophomore tables and charts reported below is 134. 

While the number of colleges participating in 1933 is 
slightly greater than in 1932, the number of pupils tested is 
smaller—something over 10,000 in 1933 as against over 
15,000 in 1932, 

As noted above, the participating colleges are scattered in 
40 states. Minnesota, represented by 15 colleges, has the 
largest number of any state, Pennsylvania is represented by 
12; Illinois and Iowa by 8 each; New York, California, Mis¬ 
souri, Kentucky, and Georgia by 7 each; Ohio by 6; and New 
Jersey, Tennessee, and the District of Columbia by 5 col¬ 
leges each. The full list of colleges by states follows: 


Alabama 

*A. and M. Institute 
IBirmingham-Southern College 
Selma University 
Arizona 

fAristcma State Teachers College 
♦University of Arizona 
Arkansas 

State A. and M. College 
California 

♦Immaculate Heart College 
La Verne College 
1 Mills College 
Riverside Junior College 
San Benito County Junior College 
♦San Bernardino Valley Union Jun¬ 
ior College 

Santa Rosa Junior College 
Colorado 

-[■Colorado State Teachers College 
"[■Colorado Agricultural College 


Connecticut 

fBridgeport Normal School 

-[■Connecticut College 

tNew Britain State Normal School 

District of Columbia 
Gallaudet College 
Immaculnta Seminary 
JMount Vernon Seminary 
fTrinity College 
♦Wilson Teachers College 

Florida 

♦Bethune-Cookman College 
Georgia 

fEmory University 
Georgia N. and A, College 
♦Georgia State Womans College 
Mercer University 
Oxford Junior College 
-[■Shorter 

Valdosta Junior College 


♦Colleges which are not included in the national sophomore distributions. 
^Colleges which gave the teats in both 1932 and 1933. 
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It.unois 

Aurora College 
Eureka College 
+Lake Forest College 
LaSalle-Peru Junior College 
Monmouth College 
Rosary College 
tSt, Xavier College 
fWheaton College 
Indiana 

tSt. Mary-of-the-Woorls College 
Iowa 

tCememlle Junior College 
Columbia College 
tGraceUnd College 
Independence Junior College 
Lenox Junior College 
Penn College 
Trinity College 
tWartburg College 
Kansas 

tSt. John's College 
Kentucky 

tBerea College 
fCaney Junior College 
ICentre College 

♦Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College 

Louisville Municipal College for 
Negroes 

Mount St. Joseph Junior College 
tUniversity of Louisville 
Louisiana 

Dodd College for Girls 
Maine 

Westbrook Seminary and Junior 
College 
Maryland 

Blue Ridge College 
fSt. Mary’s Female Seminary 
^Western Maryland College 
Michigan 

Adrian College 
♦Olivet College 
Port Huron Junior College 
Spring Arbor Junior College 


Minnesota 

tAugsburg College 
1 Bethany Lutheran College 
ICarleton College 
College of St. Benedict 
tColiege of St. Catherine 
tCollege of St. Scholastica 
tCuncordia College 
Evelelh Junior College 
fltasca Junior College 
tSt. John’s University 
fSt, Olaf College 
fSt. Faul-Luther College 
fSt. Thomas College 
tUniversity of Minnesota 
Virginia Junior College 
Mississippi 
tMilbaps College 
Missouri 

fCottey Junior College for Women 
fKansas City Teachers College 
tKemper Military School 
♦Missouri Valley College 
fNortheawt High School Experiment 
fPark College 
♦Rockhursi: College 
^Stephens College 
f*Wcotworth Military Academy 
Montana 

Carroll College 
Nebraska 
fDana College 
fHebron College 
Peru State Teachers College 
ScotUbluft Junior College 
New Jersey 

flirothers College of Drew Univer¬ 
sity 

tCollege of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
♦Seton Hall College 
fState Teachers College, Trenton 
New Mexico 

New Mexico Normal University 
New Mexico State Teachers Col¬ 
lege 


♦Colleges which are not included in the national sophomore distributions. 
tColleges which gave the tests in both 1932 and 1933. 
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Nkw York 

College of Mount St. Vincent 
f *College of New Rochelle 
Columbia College 
^Experiential Groups 
Keuka College 
Skidmore College 
■{"University of Buffalo 
University of Rochester 
North Carolina 
*Brick Junior College 
t*Johnson C. Smith University 
St. Augustine’s College 
Ohio 

fAntioch College 
Ilirani College 
Marietta College 
Muskingum College 
*St. John’s College 
I Wittenbcrg College 
Oklahoma 

■[■Muskogee Junior College 
Northwestern State Teachers Col¬ 
lege 

* Oklahoma College for Women 
Oregon 

Linfield College 
Oregon Normal School 
1 Pacific University 
fWillamette University 
Pennsylvania 

Allegheny College 
College Misericordta 
*La Salle College 
Mary wood College 
Penn Hall Junior College 


Roacmont College 
*St. Joseph’s College 
ISt. Thomas College 
Seton Hill College 
State Teachers College, California 
Thiel College 
Villanova College 
Rhode Island 

Rhode Island College of Education 
South Carolina 
Allen University 
^College of Charleston 
Limestone College 
Presbyterian College 
Tennessee 

Knoxville College 
t Southwestern University 
Tennessee Wesleyan College 
tTusciilum College 
fWard-Belmont School 
Texas 

Paris Junior College 
fTexas Christian University 
Utah 

Snow College 
Virginia 

tSweet Briar College 
Virginia Intermant College 
Washington 
^College of Washington 
f*’Washington State Normal School 
West Virginia 
tRelhany College 
fSalem College 
Wisconsin 

The Stout Institute 


The Tests Used .—The tests used in the 1933 college sopho¬ 
more testing program included the following: 

1. Cooperative English Test, Series 1, Form 1933. A 
comprehensive English examination prepared by S. A. Leon¬ 
ard, V. A. C. Henmon, M. H. Willing, W, W. Cook, D. G. 
Paterson, and F. S. Beers, including sections on English usage 
(100 items, 65 minutes), spelling (55 items, 10 minutes), 


*C«Uegcs which are not included in the national sophomore distributions. 
tColieges which gave the tests in both 1932 and 1933. 
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vocabulary (100 items, 20 minutes). Total, 255 items, 95 
minutes. 

2. Cooperative Literary Acquaintance Test, Form 1933. 
A literary acquaintance and literary information test prepared 
by F. S. Beers and D. G. Paterson (200 items, 45 minutes) . 

3. Cooperative General Culture Test, Form 1933. A cul¬ 
tural test, largely informational in character, prepared by 

E, F. Lindquist, H. R. Anderson, S. Timberg, J. Storck and 
others, including three sections: history and social studies, 268 
items, 80 minutes; foreign literature, 295 items, 55 minutes; 
fine arts, 240 items, 45 minutes. Total, 803 items, 180 
minutes, 

4. Cooperative General Science Test for College Classes, 
Form 1933. A brief general science test prepared by R. W* 
Tyler, II. W. Far well, G. M. Kay, W. J. Eckert, S. R. Powers, 

F. L. Fitzpatrick, O. E. Underhill, V. H. Noll, and A, W. 
Schindler; 270 items, 60 minutes. 

5. Cooperative General Mathematics Test for College 
Classes, Form 1933. A comprehensive test of high school 
mathematics, with brief sections on college algebra, analytics, 
and calculus ; prepared by H. T. Lundholm, and L. P. Siceloff; 
166 items, 120 minutes, 

6. A Foreign Language Test: French, German, or Spanish 
(reading 80 items, vocabulary 100 items, grammar 100 items) 
or Latin (vocabulary 100 items, grammar 100 items, reading 
137 items) ; total time for each language test, 90 minutes. 

All of these tests were constructed by the Cooperative Test 
Service and its collaborators, The General Culture, General 
Science, and General Mathematics tests were constructed 
specially for this program. The English and foreign lan¬ 
guage tests used in this program are the 1933 Forms of the 
Cooperative English test, Series 1, and of the Cooperative 
French, German, Spanish, and Latin tests. Reliability coef¬ 
ficients and correlations of these tests with college and school 
grades are given later (page 46). 

Combinations of Tests Used .—Not all of the tests listed 
above were given in all participating colleges. While most 
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of the colleges gave the General Culture, English, and Lit¬ 
erary Acquaintance tests, and a majority the General Science 
test, the combinations of tests used in many colleges varied 
markedly. One institution gave only the Literary Acquaint¬ 
ance test; some gave only the English; some only the General 
Culture; while, at the ideal extreme, a few colleges gave all or 
nearly all the tests to all students in all classes. 

Classes Tested .—Nearly all the participating colleges gave 
one or more of the tests listed to the sophomore class; five 
colleges gave most of the tests to all students in all four col¬ 
lege classes* A few colleges gave tests to a scattering of stu¬ 
dents in all four classes. Two or three colleges tested appar¬ 
ently all students in three classes. Twenty-eight colleges gave 
one or more tests to students in at least two classes. One col¬ 
lege tested only the senior class. 

While institutional comparisons are not an important con¬ 
cern of the committee, all colleges were asked to indicate what 
portion of each class was tested. Only 16 of the colleges have 
reported definitely that their classes were not completely 
tested. Some of them restricted the tests to students in the 
second semester of each class, and two or three made the tests 
optional with the students. Only 45 colleges definitely reported 
that all members of each class tested took the tests, but there 
is a presumption that most of the non-reporting colleges tested 
the entire class or classes in which tests were given at all. 

These uncertainties regarding the class and institutional 
representativeness of the groups tested and the various com¬ 
binations of tests used in each institution should be kept in 
mind in interpreting the data presented below. 

Accuracy of Scoring .—In the 1932 program the scoring of 
all tests was centralized and was done by trained and super¬ 
vised clerks who had had long experience in the difficult task 
of accurate scoring and computational work. In the 1933 
program, most of the scoring was done at the participating 
colleges, usually under the supervision of officers who had con¬ 
siderable experience in testing work. The scoring of a few 
colleges has been checked, and many small and a few large 
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errors have been discovered. The errors were for the most 
part concentrated in the returns from colleges in which the 
scoring was done under pressure of time, and in which cir¬ 
cumstances apparently did not permit careful checking. The 
returns from most of the colleges bore internal evidence of 
careful and repeated checking, and it is gratifying to report 
that the returns from these colleges were practically flawless* 

The record of the checking of the additions of part-scores 
on the report sheets of about one hundred thirty colleges 
aggregating ten thousand students shows a total of 788 errors 
in something less than 30,000 opportunities for errors of addi¬ 
tion. Of these 788 errors, 315 were errors of 1 to 4 points, 
and 57 of 5 to 9 points. In view of the spread of the scores, 
these errors are not notably alarming; but errors of 10 or 
greater are disquieting, to say the least; and those 50 or above 
not only destroy the value of the test but may lead to positive 
injustice. The record show’s 416 errors greater than 9, 208 
greater than 19, 120 greater than 39, 83 greater than 59, 64 
greater than 99, 4 greater than 149, and 1 error of 300 points. 

While most of these errors were corrected by the colleges 
themselves after sending in the report sheets but before mak¬ 
ing use of the test results, the possible injustice to the students 
whose scores were in error by 40 or more point gives concrete 
emphasis to the need for faithful and meticulous checking and 
rechecking of test results. Such errors not only may lead to 
injustice to individuals here and there, but may tend to dis¬ 
credit tests as a source of valuable supplementary guidance 
information. 

The figures reported above should not be interpreted as a 
reflection on the participating colleges. The time allowance 
for scoring the tests and reporting the results was too short. 
Many colleges called attention to this fact. Moreover, the 
possible injustice to a few individuals must not be exaggerated. 
In using test results it is a basic rule to check all indications 
that are in conflict with other evidence, and it is hardly con¬ 
ceivable that any actual use would have been made of the 
significantly erroneous scores reported above before the errors 
had been discovered and corrected. 
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III, Sophomore Test Results 

In this report, the results of the few simple tabulations that 
have been made will be presented very briefly, with a minimum 
of interpretation and comment For the sake of brevity, the 
tabulations are presented and discussed without reservations 
regarding the validity of the tests, but the reader should 
remember throughout that the committee is conscious of the 
limitations of the tests used. 

As already indicated on preceding pages, the detailed an¬ 
alysis of the results of the tests for each college was left to 
those most conversant with the local situation and those who 
are, therefore, most able to make useful analyses—the officers 
in each college. The results of the tests will be valuable to 
the extent that they are analyzed in the light of local con¬ 
ditions, and to the extent that such analyses are brought to 
bear upon the fundamental problem of giving to each indi¬ 
vidual student a more effective type of educational guidance. 
From this viewpoint, the most important part of this section 
of the report will be Table 1 (page 14), since this table will 
enable each institution to interpret the score of each student 
on each part of each test in terms of national percentiles. 
From the viewpoint of the committee, such study of individual 
students is vastly more important for education than the com¬ 
parisons of institutions, types of institutions, professional goal 
groups, and classes, made below. The committee hopes that 
the large amount of space necessarily taken by even a brief 
presentation of such comparative data will not raise them in 
the eyes of any reader from the subordinate position which 
they occupy in the committee’s whole program. 

National Sophomore Percentile Scales ,-—In consonance with 
this view, national percentile scales are presented in Table 1, 
This table will enable each college to determine the national 
standing of each student who took one or more of the tests. 
In view of the large differences among colleges, it may be more 
convenient for purposes of local analysis for each college to 
construct similar scales based entirely on local returns. This 
suggestion is made particularly to those colleges whose aver¬ 
ages are far from the national average, since colleges at or 
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Table 1,—National percentile scales for the tests given in April and May, 1933, m 
college sophomores. The scales arc based upon returns from all sophomores tested, 
regardless of curricular division or type of institution, for whom reports were received 
up to June 10,1933, These tables show true percentiles, calculated from the distribu¬ 
tions of scores. They are thus different from the percentiles in the 1932 report, which 
were derived from the standard deviation. 

Each score in each column shows the upper score limit of the percentile Indicated at 
the extreme left and right of the line. For example, the bottom entrv in the History 
and Social Studies column shows that all scores of 14 or below have a percentile of 1; 
all scores from 15 to 20, inclusive, have ft percentile value of 2; and all scores above 177 
have a percentile value of 100. Scores of 82 to 86 have percentile values of 51 to 55, and 
scores from 77 to 81 have percentile values from 46 to 50. Many colleges used variant 
combinations of tests, hence the numbers of cases and of colleges vary from column to 
column. The mean and sigma of the scores and the number of colleges involved in 
each column are shown at the top of each column. 
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Taiilb I, —Continued 
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near the national average may use the national scales without 
serious distortion of individual records. This table shows 
national percentile scores for each test and for one combina¬ 
tion of tests of the college sophomore examination given in 
April and May, 1933. 

The data on college grades and chronological age were ob¬ 
tained from the participating colleges in accordance with the 
following directions: 
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“It is requested that age at last birthday and average college 
grade be indicated for each student who takes one or more of 
the tests. In reporting the average grade the code given 
below should be used. This code is necessary because different 
institutions use different symbols for grades, some using letter 
grade, A-B-C-D-F or E-G-F-P, etc., and some using percent¬ 
ages. In order to maintain comparability as far as possible 
between the grades for different institutions it is requested 
that you transmute whatever system of grades you use into 
marks of Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and Probation. In 
some institutions only students who receive 95 or above may 
be considered excellent. In other institutions a student receiv¬ 
ing an average of 85 may be considered excellent. The inter¬ 
mediate points in the code, namely, 2, 4, 6, and 8, are pro¬ 
vided in order to permit adjustments in cases in which there is 
some doubt regarding the group in which the student’s average 
places him. 

9 Excellent 

8 

7 Good 

6 

5 Fair 

4 

3 Poor 

2 

1 Probational or Failing 11 

Percentile Scales of Foreign Language Tests .—Table 2 
shows abbreviated percentile scales for indicated credit groups 
for each of the four foreign language tests based upon all 
returns available at the time of writing this report. The 
numbers of cases are small, and the scales should therefore he 
used cautiously, It is the hope of the committee that much 
larger numbers of the foreign language tests will be used in 
the 1934 program. 

The results of these tests given in May, 1934, will be par¬ 
ticularly valuable if the 1933 foreign language tests arc given 
in September, 1933, as placement tests. Since the 1933 and 
1934 tests are comparable, their use in September, 1933, and 
in May, 1934, will make possible the study of growth in for¬ 
eign language achievement of individual students and classes. 

The comparisons of colleges made on the basis of the sopho- 
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Tabu' 2, —Foreign language test vercciitilca fnf indicated credit groups. This Inkle 
s to lie read in the same way ns Table 1. In view of the small numbers of cases, the 
percentiles are here given in abbreviated form, 
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more tests of 1932 and 1933 are very interesting from many 
points of view; but comparisons based on growth, rather than 
upon status at the end of a given year, would be both more 
interesting and far more significant. A college that on the 
present tests stands very high might appear relatively lo;v on 
a growth basis; i.e,, its students may be very high at entrance, 
and need not advance much in order to secure a high standing 
on the tests as given this year. On the other hand, a college 
that appears relatively low in the present comparative tables 
might stand very high when judged on the basis of the amount 
of growth enjoyed by its students during the interval between 
taking the placement tests at entrance (or transfer) to college, 
ancl taking the achievement tests one or more years later* 
The sequential nature of foreign language study makes a 
growth study in this field very attractive, and the committee 
strongly urges the colleges to consider carefully this oppor¬ 
tunity for a new type of educational research on a broadly 
cooperative basis. 

In the meantime, the committee hopes that the percentile 
scales in Table 2, provisional as they are, will be used, like 
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those in Table l, to study and to help individuals. It is not 
suggested that any single test will alone enable college advisers 
to solve all educational problems. But the indications of 
these tests may, in combination with other evidence, point the 
way to fruitful readjustments, if not to ultimate solutions. 
For example, if a student in elementary or intermediate 
French is far above the average of the next higher class, the 
question of advancing him to a higher class, where the work 
will more nearly challenge his gifts, should lie considered. Or, 
if a student in an advanced class is found to be still below the 
average of elementary classes, he should he considered for 
transfer to subjects and courses in which he can advance. 

Variability of Achievement in Colleges .—The fifteen col¬ 
leges included in Chart 1 were chosen to represent the whole 
range of medians from highest to lowest, and all types of 
institutions that gave the tests to sohomorcs and that reported 
results in time for inclusion in this report. The fifteen institu¬ 
tions include universities, four-year colleges, junior colleges, 
and teachers' colleges in more than a dozen states, and repre¬ 
sent various types and conditions of accreditation and non- 
accrcditation. The indications of this chart are adequately 
summarized by the paragraphs describing the corresponding 
chart in the report of the 1932 college testing program. 

Chart 1 shows two types of variability; the first is the varia¬ 
bility of median scores of different colleges, and the second is 
the more significant variability of scores of students in indi¬ 
vidual colleges. While both types of variability indicate the 
great need for more adequate educational guidance of stu¬ 
dents, both before and after reaching college, the second type 
more particularly defines the immediate opportunity of the 
colleges to serve those young people who have already been 
admitted to college, and also, in cooperation with the secon¬ 
dary schools, to serve similar groups of young people who are 
planning, often unwisely, to come to college. 

The differences among the colleges whose sophomores par¬ 
ticipated in this program, as indicated by the differences dis¬ 
played on Chart I, are very large indeed, if the combined score 
of the English; General Culture, and Literary Acquaintance 
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Chart i *—Variability of achievement in pnrlicipating colleges as measured 
by (lie combined score on the English, literary acquaintance, find general culture 
tests, 

The middle horizontal line shows the national median, and the other two 
are nt the r£ih and 84th percentiles of the natipnnl sophomore distribution. 
The first vertical bar represents the national group of Bj 537 sophomores from 
ilZ colleges that Loot LhU cambiimian of Lfciu, and each of the oLher bnti 
represents nn individual college, Tlic wide porLion of each bar represents 
the range of scores of the middle half of Lhe sophomores in each college. The 
narrow purls extend to the ifilh and 64th percentiles in each college. The 
lines at the ends extend down lo (he rath percentile and up to the 90th per¬ 
centile, The crosses below the bars represent the lowest scores and those 
above represent the highest scores in the Severn! colleges. The short cross 
line r! the middle of each bar represents the median score of the college. 

While this chart is based entirely on percenliles, the settle has been altered 
(0 correspond roughly to a sigma scale, so that vertical distances are approxi¬ 
mately comparable. The sigma scale is derived from the percentile scale. 

The fifteen colleges included here are chosen to represent the 133 that gave 
the tests lo sophomores. All types of institutions are represented in the fifteen. 
The numbers of cases vary from 27 to 172. The figures at the bottom of the 
chart refer to the accreditation groups which are ([escribed later in this report. 
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sections of the sophomore examination means anything at all. 
While it is clear that the sophomore examination or any other 
similar examination cannot measure even remotely all of the 
desirable outcomes of two years in college the experience of 
the last decade with objective tests of the sort here used, and 
our own studies reported later in this section, indicate con¬ 
clusively that such test results arc positively correlated with 
several of the expected outcomes of college and secondary 
education. The combination of tests on which Chart 1 is 
based aggregate something over 1,200 questions. On these 
1,200-odd questions, four colleges achieved median scores 
which are one standard deviation above the national median; 
that is, more than one-half of the students in these colleges 
are in the highest 15 per cent of the national group. At the 
other end of the scale there are six colleges whose averages 
are more than one standard deviation below the national me¬ 
dian. In one or two of these institutions, 80 per cent or more 
of the sophomores are in the lowest 15 per cent of the 
national group. So far as the functions measured by the 
English, General Culture, and Literary Acquaintance tests arc 
concerned, this latter group of colleges has almost nothing in 
common with the three or four colleges at the high end of 
the scale. In one group of colleges more than 90 per cent of 
the sophomores are distinctly above the national median; in 
the other more than 90 per cent arc below the national median. 

These indications arc confirmed by similar ones from every 
section of the sophomore examination. This is notably the 
case with the returns from the English test, which includes 
sections on usage, spelling, and vocabulary. The relations set 
forth in Chart 2, based on the total scores on the English test, 
aggregating 255 items, arc practically identical with the rela¬ 
tions Indicated by each of the three sections of the English 
test separately. 

Chart 2 is particularly interesting because of the availa¬ 
bility of comparable English test data on entering college 
freshmen and on independent secondary school pupils, repre¬ 
sented by the five bars at the extreme right of the chart. The 
median score of 3,268 college entrants in 10 colleges in Sep- 
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tcmber, 1932, is slightly above, and the median of 1,351 
twelfth grade pupils in independent secondary schools is just 
equal, to the national sophomore median, The sophomore 
class medians on the English test are below the median of the 
ninth grade in five colleges and below the median of the tenth 
grade in twelve of the 130-odd participating colleges. One of 
these twelve colleges is fully accredited by a regional associa¬ 
tion. In one of these dozen colleges, about 95 per cent of the 
sophomores, and in another about 85 per cent of the sopho¬ 
mores, are below the ninth grade median. In the college 
which secured the highest median score in the English test, 
about 15 per cent of the sophomores arc below the twelfth 
grade median! and in another college, which is fully accredited 
by the A. A. U,, more than half of the sophomores are below 
the twelfth grade median. On the other hand, the fourth 
highest college on the chart is not on any accredited list avail¬ 
able to us at this writing. 

Variability within Colleges .—These relations arc of con¬ 
siderable portent for both the philosophy and practice of in¬ 
stitutional accreditation and of educational guidance through¬ 
out secondary school and college, and may be even more por¬ 
tentous for educational financing in the not distant future. 
The differences found in Chart 1 may be explained in part, 
at least, as due to legitimate curricular differences; but in 
Chart 2, where we are concerned with basic aspects of the 
native language, an appeal to curricular differences would 
appear to be untenable. The spread of scores within a single 
college, from far below the ninth grade median of independ¬ 
ent secondary schools to far above the national sophomore 
median, is of basic significance. If these indications arc no 
more than approximately correct, the great need suggested is 
not so much a more ardent concern over the rectification of 
institutional standards as a humane ardor for finding and 
serving constructively the needs of individuals in the hetero¬ 
geneous and largely overlapping masses that are now and will 
probably inevitably continue to populate both secondary 
schools and colleges. It is obvious that, with such student 
bodies as here indicated, mass standards and “average per- 
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forniAiicc," even when relatively high, are not only irrelevant 
blit ironical. It seems equally obvious that no simple and 
easy changes can he remotely adequate for making the read¬ 
justment demanded by the heterogeneity here exposed. Noth¬ 
ing short of a definite abandonment and repudiation of blanket 
prescriptions and unmitigated mass methods, and a genuine 
and whole-hearted acceptance of the fact of individual differ¬ 
ences and their increasingly obvious administrative and guid¬ 
ance implications, would seem to be a sufficient reason for 


tfntl. 



Chart 3, —Variability 0/ College averages oil difterent testa. College means 
are here graphed in terms of natinnnl sophomore percentiles, (he scale being 
arranged ns in Chart i. The identification numbers of the colleges are the 
same in Charts 1, 2. and 3. 

hopefulness in regard to this crucial social problem, The dif¬ 
ferences found here among colleges, and the variabilities 
within colleges, are almost certainly due, partly if not wholly, 
to differences in original ability which probably can not be 
equalized by any teaching methods now known. 

Variability of College Averages on Different Tests .—Chart 
3 illustrates graphically how relative standing in a given col¬ 
lege varies from one variable to another, In colleges 4, 5, 
and 10, the sophomores are relatively young, and secure rcla- 
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tlvcly low average college grades, but are relatively high on 
one or more of the sophomore tests. College 4 is very high 
in science and general culture, and only a little above the 
average in English; while College 10 is relatively high in 
mathematics and science, and below the average in general 
culture and English. At the right, the colleges with mediocre 
or very low test averages show relatively high chronological 
age averages. In College 3 the average college grade assigned 
to the sophomores is at the 21st percentile, and in College 11 
it is at the 73rd perccentile of the national distribution of 
college grades. Such differences in grading standards indicate 
the importance of comparable measures fur transfer and ad¬ 
mission no less than for guidance purposes. 

Some of the test differences found in Chart 3 suggest the 
desirability of detailed analysis of local test results in each 
participating college. 

Distributions of College Averages,- —Table 3 confirms for 
all variables the indications of Charts 1 anil 2 that colleges 
differ widely with respect to achievement of the types meas¬ 
ured by the testa. On some of the tests, several colleges 
secure mean scores which are at or above the 84th percentile, 
while equal numbers of colleges secure mean scores at or below 
the 16th percentile. This means that in some colleges roughly 
half of the sophomores are in the highest 16 per cent of the 
national sophomore group, and in other colleges roughly half 
of the sophomores are in the lowest 16 per cent of the na¬ 
tional sophomore group. The importance of such differences, 
in conjunction with the variable grading standards displayed 
in Chart 3, for admissions officers who are considering applica¬ 
tions for advanced standing, and for those who are engaged 
in constructive educational guidance, can hardly be overesti¬ 
mated. These data emphasize the need for supplementing 
present appraising devices with instruments which yield more 
objective and more comparable measures. 

Comparison of College Averages by Types and Accredita¬ 
tion Status.- —In the report of the 1932 college sophomore 
testing program, comparisons were made between liberal arts, 
junior, and teachers colleges, the first two groups being sub- 
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Ta*i-e 3 m —Distributions of college sophomore averages. The sophomore means of all colleges for which data were available 
here distributed in terms of national sophomore perecndlcL The percentile sale has been altered as Chart* 1, 2„ and 3, so thac 
intervals correspond approximately to a sigma scale. The vertical distances are therefore roughly comparable- 
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divided into men's, women's, mid coeducational colleges. 
Those comparisons showed (1) great variability of averages 
within each group; (2) superiority of the women's colleges 
in English and General Culture, and inferiority in General 
Science; and (3) for the liberal arts, junior, and teachers col¬ 
leges an approximate equality of college sophomore averages 
on most tests, both as to central tendency and variability of 
averages. 

When the 1933 college averages are grouped in the same 
way, the indications arc closely similar to those just noted for 
the 1932 averages. Ilencc, in the present report the com¬ 
parison of types of colleges will be subordinated to the com¬ 
parison of groups of colleges according to accreditation status. 

A study of the accredited lists of the Association of Amer¬ 
ican Universities (November, 1932), of the North Central 
Association (June, 1932), of the Middle States Association 
(November, 1932), of the United States Office of Education 
(1930, No. 19), and of various other regional and state 
associations, enabled us to classify the institutions participat¬ 
ing in the 1933 program in the following groups: 

I. Institutions accredited by the American Association 
of Universities, whose names include the word 
"university. ,J 

II. Colleges accredited by the American Association of 
Universities. 

III, Colleges accredited by a regional association. 

IV. Colleges accredited by a state association or a state 

university, and colleges not appearing on any four- 
year college list. 

V. All junior colleges, whether or not on any accredited 
list, and some other colleges accredited by a re¬ 
gional or state association or a state university, 
as a junior college, two-year college, or three-year 
college. 

VI. All teachers’ colleges. 

The distributions of averages of accredited and non- 
accredited colleges in groups IV, V, and VI were so similar 
that they have been merged to save space. In group V some 
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institutions were on regional association lists, others only on 
state lists, and others on no list available to us; but the dis¬ 
tributions of their averages were so similar that all such in¬ 
stitutions were placed in one group. 

These groups arc admittedly rough, and probably inaccu¬ 
rate except for the Association of American Universities and 
regional lists. The absence of accredited lists in the New 
England region, and in many states, and the uncertainties 
regarding some of the junior and teachers colleges, make an 
exact grouping of colleges according to accreditation status 
difficult if not impossible. 

The relative standings of the six groups cannot be con¬ 
sidered as commentaries on the standards of the various ac¬ 
crediting agencies. The reason for this reservation is obvious: 
the institutions participating in the 1933 college testing pro¬ 
gram should not be assumed to be representative samples of 
all the institutions accredited by each agency or group of 
agencies until credible evidence of such representativeness is 
at hand. Such evidence is not available to us. It must also 
be kept in mind that the tests used do not furnish any direct 
evidence on many important types of college achievement. 

With these reservations in mind we may turn our attention 
to Table 4] which shows distributions of college averages on 
the English and General Science tests, and average scores on 
the combined English, General Culture, and Literary Acquaint¬ 
ance tests, 

The median averages oil the English test and on the com¬ 
bined score indicate that the six accreditation groups are ap¬ 
proximately in the order in which they appear in the table, 
except that group IV is the lowest in the English test. The 
medians for the two A. A. U. groups arc clearly above all the 
other groups. The differences between the English median 
averages of the regional and state accredited colleges, and the 
junior and teachers colleges are negligible. The negligible 
differences between the accredited and non-accredited colleges 
and junior colleges in groups IV and V have already been 
noted above. On the General Science test the A, A, U. uni- 
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versity group median average is highest, the state and u no 
accreditation" group lowest, and the other four groups ap¬ 
proximately equal. 

The variability of the averages in each group is of far 
greater significance than the differences in median averages, 
especially in view of the uncertain samplings involved in each 
group. Quite regardless of sampling, the distributions of 
averages show that in some accredited colleges the sophomore 
classes achieve an average score on a basic English test below 
the average of sophomores in colleges not on the accredited 
lists, while the sophomore classes in some colleges that appear 
on no accredited list achieve averages on the same English 
test far above averages of sophomores in accredited colleges, 
One state accredited institution secures an average at the 19th 
percentile on the English test, while an institution not on any 
accredited list achieves an average on tile same test at the 
64th percentile of the national sophomore group. One teach¬ 
ers' college not on any accredited list achieves an average score 
on the combined English, General Culture, and Literary Ac¬ 
quaintance tests higher than the average of any accredited 
college, Less striking examples could be multiplied indefi¬ 
nitely. 

It is to be noted, however, that no participating institutions 
accredited by the A, A, U M and only a few accredited by a 
regional association, secure averages on any of the tests very 
far below the national sophomore median. 

However, it is only when we consider the overlapping of 
distributions of individual scores for accredited and non-ac- 
credited institutions that the inadequacy of institutional ac¬ 
creditation for purposes of admission and transfer, and, (more 
important) for purposes of constructive educational guidance, 
becomes fully apparent. Chart 4 shows graphically the dis* 
tributions of individual student scores in the six groups of 
colleges described above. A glance at Chart 4 suffices to show 
that, in spite of fairly consistent differences between the six 
accreditation groups, many students in the lower accreditation 
groups, including lion-accredited institutions, are far above the 
average of the highest accreditation group, while many stu- 
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Chart 4 . Comparison of uccrtrUtnilon groups. Graphs of rlimiliuiioni of 
sophomore scores in colleges grouped according to type and accreditation italui. 
The colleges and orcredilaliDn groups here arc the same at in Table 4 , The 
irregularities in numbers of cases in corresponding groups are due tn the fact 
ihnt several colleges used different combinations of tests. All available cases 
in each group have been Included, (Sre test for detailed description of accredi¬ 
tation groups,) 

dents in accredited colleges are far below the average of the 
lower accreditation groups and of non-accredited colleges. 
According to English test scores, more than one-fourth of the 
sophomores in the highest accreditation group are below the 
national sophomore average, and about one-fifth arc below the 
average of accredited and non-accrcdited junior colleges and 
teachers' colleges. On the other hand, one-fourth of the sopho¬ 
mores in the three lowest accreditation groups are above the 
average of the second highest accreditation group, one-fifth are 
above the average of the highest accreditation group, and at 
least 5 per cent are in the highest quarter of the highest accred¬ 
itation group. The overlappings of the distributions of com¬ 
bined English, General Culture, and Literary Acquaintance 
test scores, and of the General Science and General Mathe¬ 
matics scores, are even more pronounced than in the case of the 
English test scores. It is obvious that, if transfers and admis¬ 
sion to graduate chools are managed strictly in accordance with 
accreditation status, many inferior students would be accepted 
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and many superior ones would be rejected. The indication is 
plain that justice for individuals, as well as for institutions, 
demands that institutional accreditation should be supple¬ 
mented by individual appraisal on a basis sufficiently objective 
to maintain a modicum at least of comparability. 

Comparison of College Averages on the Foreign Language 
Tests .—Table 5 shows distributions of college averages on 
each of the foreign language tests for indicated college credit 



Tauie; 5,—DWiburiona of college averages im the foreign language testa for indi¬ 
cated college credit groups. In computing college credits j one high school yenr was 
considered equivalent to one-half college year of credit. The numbers of cases on 
which the college averages tire based range from 1 to 70; if nil averages based on fewer 
chan 5, or even 10, ciiacs had been excluded, the relations indicated in this table would 
not lie noticeably different. In the French test columns, the dotted lines indicate tenth, 
eleventh, and twelfth grade independent secondary school medians, and the ilnsh Jinefl 
indicate medians of entering college freshman groups that had bad two, three, or four 
years of high school French. 

The table Is to be read as follows: In the 1-1^ year column for French, one college 
secured nn average score between 160 anil 170: two colleges secured averages between 
150 and 160; and go on to the bottom of the column where it appears that two colleges 
secured averages of between 10 and 20 score points, Referring to the dotted horizontal 
line, it appears that in most of the colleges the 1-lj^ year college credit groups secured 
averages nelow the tenth grade median in si group of highly selected independent 
secondary schools, while a majority averaged below the dash line, or below the overage 
of entering college freshmen who nad had two years of hi^h school French. 

The vertical ^rackets at the right of each distribution indicate the 25th, 50th, acul 
75 ill percent!lea from Tnhle 2, 
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groups. I lie numbers of crises on which the averages ac¬ 
tually included in die table arc based are quite small, ranging 
from 1 to 70 or more, but since the averages (or single scores, 
as the case may be) represent the tested achievement of 
groups or of individuals officially placed in defined credit 
groups by the colleges, Table 5 seems to a fiord significant 
evidence on die variable meaning of college credits in the for¬ 
eign languages, 

In Table 5 we arc concerned with both institutional ac¬ 
creditation and individual appraisal. It is apparent that even 
in a sequential subject-matter like French, groups that are 
officially equal in training or credit status arc extremely va¬ 
riable in tested achievement. The distributions of college 
averages for the three credit groups overlap approximately 
in the same way and to die same extent as distributions of 
individual scores for successive credit groups or classes in a 
single institution. In several colleges the three-year groups 
are below the two-year average, and in several colleges the 
two-year groups are above the three-year average. In a few 
colleges the average for third-year students was below the 
average for second-year students in the same college. The 
positions of the dotted and dashed lines in the French test 
columns afford eloquent comparisons of achievement in the 
foreign languages in colleges and highly selected secondary 
schools. The dash lines show averages of entering college 
freshmen, mostly from public high schools, who had had 2, 3, 
and 4 years of high school French. These entering freshmen 
took the Cooperative French test as a placement test in Sep¬ 
tember, 1932, in 7 colleges. These 7 colleges probably attract 
superior students, hut, even so, it is not without significance 
that the 2, 3, and 4-year high school credit groups secure 
averages above those of the 1-1, 'A, 2-2*4, and 3-3 £5 year 
college credit groups, respectively. In more than half the 
colleges the 1-1 l /i year college credit groups secure averages 
below, and in several far below, the 2-ycar high school credit 
group of entering freshmen. In less than onc-sixth of the 
colleges do the 2-2*4 and 3-3 J4 year college credit groups 
secure averages above the 3 and 4-year high school credit 
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Chart 5 ,—Comparison of professional E°nl B rou P s ‘ Graphs of means on 
indicated tests of coJlege sophomores it ho reported their professional goals. 
The averages are graphs in terms of national sophomore pcrc.eiU.iles arranged 
as in Chart r. 

groups. The dotted lines, representing the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grade class averages in independent secondary 
schools, are far above the averages of the corresponding 
college credit groups. Not all the colleges in Table 5 are 
accredited, but the relationship between accreditation status 
and test averages is approximately the same here as in Table 
4 and Chart 4 above. 

Table 5 reinforces the suggestion made above that institu¬ 
tional accreditation needs to be supplemented by individual 
appraisal and at the same time calls attention strikingly to the 
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need for more objective and comparable measures for purposes 
of both institutional and individual appraisal. 

Comparison of Professional Goal Groups ,—Chart 5 shows 
graphically indicated test averages of sophomores grouped ac¬ 
cording to their reported professional goals. In order to 
avoid a multiplicity of lines in the chart, the averages of two 
groups arc omitted, Business and Ministry, The averages of 
the Business and Ministry groups on all variables are at or 
slightly below the national median, with the single exception 
that the Ministry group average on the General Culture test 
is practically equal to the average of the Law group. The 


Hill. 



CllAHT 6, — Comparison of age groups. Meant of chronological Age groups of 
sophomores on indicated variables, graphed in terms of notional sophomore 
percentiles arranged as in Chart i, Since the national distributions show vary¬ 
ing degrees of positive and negative skewness, the means as here graphed 
appear too high for same variables and too low for others. However, it is 
the direction of the lines, rather than their height on the chart, Lhnt is significant 
here. 
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average ages of all professional goal groups are close to the 
national median, except for the Ministry and Agriculture 
groups, which are roughly one year older. 

Chart 5 affords several interesting contrasts and parallel¬ 
isms. The lines connecting the averages of the medical and 
agricultural aspirants are practically parallel throughout, hut 
the medical averages are roughly one sigma above the agri¬ 
culture averages throughout, A general parallelism obtains 
between the lines for engineers and architects, except that the 
architects are considerably below the engineers in mathematics, 
and very much below in general science. In contrast with these 
groups, the journalists are relatively high in spelling, English, 
and General Culture, and mediocre in General Science and 
General Mathematics. Unlike all other groups, the law and 
teaching group lines hold a generally mediocre level across 
the chart, tile law group being superior to the teaching group 
on all tests except spelling, The relatively smaller numbers 
of students taking the mathematics test suggest caution in 
interpreting the averages graphed at the extreme right of the 
chart. 

Comparison of Age Groups .—Chart 6 shows the familiar 
negative correlation between chronological age and tested 
achievement. The negative correlation is fairly consistent 
for all variables from age 17 to 23, after which the relation 
becomes slightly positive; but the relation between age and 
average scores in General Science and General Mathematics 
is not far above zero throughout. 

In Chart 6 means are graphed in terms of national per¬ 
centiles, and since the national distributions show varying 
degrees of positive and negative skewness, the lines connecting 
the averages of the different tests arc rather widely separated, 
some appearing too high and some too low, according to the 
degree and direction of skewness. Similar but less obvious 
discrepancies appear in some of the other charts. Throughout 
this report an effort has been made to make all comparisons 
in terms of national sophomore percentiles, partly because of 
the more widespread familiarity with the percentile scale, and 
partly because of the lesser expense of preparing the report in 
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this way- In calculating the averages of sub-groups, aa of a 
college, or an age or professional group, it lias been less ex¬ 
pensive and more expeditious to calculate means rather than 
medians, hence the unusual procedure of charting and tabulat¬ 
ing means in terms of percentiles, arranged to approximate a 
sigma scale, as in Chart 1. However, the apparent distortion 
would have been as great if we had derived percentile from 
sigma scales, instead of the reverse; and for those who may 
wish to make more exact statistical analyses, the national 
means and sigmas for each variable arc given in Tables 1 
and 2, 

Comparison of Men and Women Sophomores. The aver¬ 
ages of men and women sophomores give indications which 
are in practically complete harmony with the indications of the 
1932 report; hence detailed data will not he presented here. 
The women sophomores who took the tests arc superior to the 
men who took the tests in all variables except General Mathe¬ 
matics, General Science, and Chronological Age. The averages 
of the women on these variables arc roughly one-half sigma 
below the averages of the men. The superiority of the women 
in Average College Grade is not as great as in most of the 
tests—about 0.2 as compared with 0.4 sigma. 

Relations between 1932 and 1933 Standings of Colleges 
That Participated in Both Programs .—The fact that 66 col¬ 
leges participated in both the 19J2 and 1933 programs makes 
possible some very interesting comparisons of the relative 
standings of the 1932 and 1933 sophomore classes in these 
colleges. The relations are summarized in terms of correla¬ 
tions in Table 6. 

The highest correlation is that for chronological age, and 
the lowest that for college grade. The highest of the test 
correlations arc those for Total English and the Fine Arts 
section of the General Culture test; the lowest are those for 
Foreign Literature and General Science. The relative stand¬ 
ings of the 1932 and 1933 sophomore classes in these colleges 
are more alike according to averages on all or any one of the 
tests than according to average college grade. 
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Table 6 .—Correlations between 1932 and 1933 sophomore averages d! colleges 
that participated in both programs. Data on some of the variables were not available 
for nil ca liege 4 , 

Table 6 


Variable 

N (No. of Pairs 
of College Averages) 

r t*-n 

Chronologic ill Age,... 

62 

0.82 

College Grade. 

Tests: 

55 

0.44 

Total English,.. 

63 

0.68 

History find S. 5. 

61 

0.65 

Foreign Literature. 

60 

0.54 

Fine Arts.... 

61 

0.68 

Combined 3cnre. 

59 

0,59 

General Science.... 

54 

0,55 


IV. Comparison of College Classes 

College Class Percentiles .—From some points of view the 
most interesting and significant data yielded by tlie 1933 test¬ 
ing program are those which enable us to compare two or 
more classes in the same college or group of colleges. About 
two dozen colleges tested significant numbers of students in at 
least two classes, but only five colleges tested all, or nearly 
all, students in all four classes. Abbreviated percentiles for 
the consolidated classes in these five colleges are shown in 
Table 7, These percentiles are given for their general inter¬ 
est and to enable these five colleges to study their individual 
students in the four classes in terms of their own class per¬ 
centiles. The small numbers of colleges and cases involved 
in Table 7 make these percentiles less significant than those in 
Table 1, but they may be of service in special studies that may 
be undertaken in the five colleges that have made this interest¬ 
ing table possible, The committee hopes that larger numbers 
of colleges will test all four classes in the 1934 and succeeding 
testing programs, 

Overlapping of College Classes .—The overlapping of col¬ 
lege classes indicated in Table 7 is shown graphically in 
Chart 7, In general, the class medians rise from freshmen to 
junior classes, the senior median in all variables being lower 
than the junior median, and in General Mathematics lower 
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Chart 7. —Cninpnrlsnn of college dan sea, Graphs nf ecnrra un indicated 
teals of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, nmi seniors In the live colleges that 
tested all four classes. The rlpus percentiles are graphed in terms of naiionaJ 
sophomore percentiles arranged as in Chart 1 , All available cases on each 
lest have been Included. Varying numbers of ihe five colleges either cirnUlcil 
or made optional (lie General Science and General Mathematics tests in one 
or more of the classes; hence the indications from these tests should he taken 
with caution. 

Far comparative purposes, the distributions of comparable English test scores 
of entering college freshmen and nf ninth, tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grade 
classes in independent secondary schools are graphed Alongside the English 
lest graphs of the college classes. (Cf, Chart 2 .) 


even than the freshman medians. On the English test, the 
senior median recedes from the junior median less than on any 
other test; but even this slight recession is in strung contrast 
with the large advance made by the twelfth over the eleventh 
grade in independent secondary schools. 

Of far greater significance, however, is the fact that even 
the largest differences in medians are small in comparison 
with the variability of the classes, and the further fact that 
the variability is approximately equal in all classes. In a 
basic subject matter such as English there arc about as many 
very good students in the freshman as in the senior class, and 
nearly as many very poor students in the senior as in the fresh¬ 
man college class. The near-equality of the class medians 
might appear acceptable if the senior distribution were trun¬ 
cated at the bottom. The presence in the senior class as in 
the freshman class of nearly the same proportion of students 
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below the tenth grade median for independent schools Is enough 
to give one pause; and the fact can hardly be explained except 
on the grounds that time-serving rather than achievement 
furnishes the basis of promotion from freshman to senior 
class. It is more than probable that these students achieve 
social and some intellectual values in passing from the fresh¬ 
man to the senior class; but it seems dear that whatever the 
nature of these values may be, they are not associated with or 



Chart B,—Comparison of college classes. Graphs of the class distributions 
□ f score? in 5 junior colleges ihnt levied both classes. The class percentiles arc 
graphed in terms of national aqphofitorc percemlUa arranged as lcl Chart t. 
AIL available cnees in each class in the g junior colleges have been Included. 
Several colleges omitted one or mare of the tests in one or both classes, 
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dependent upon the type of literacy measured by the English 
test used in this program. Nearly a third of the college 
seniors in these five colleges are below the median of the fresh¬ 
men, more than a fourth of the seniors arc below the twelfth 
grade independent school median, and more than 10 per cent 
of the seniors arc below the tenth grade median. Oil all the 
tests represented in Chart 3, between one-third and one-fourth 
of the upper classes are below the freshman median, and equal 
proportions of the freshmen arc above the highest upper 
class median, with approximately equal numbers of extremely 
good and extremely poor students in each of the four classes. 

Overlapping of Classes in Junior Colleges. —The indications 
of Chart 7 are confirmed by those of Chart 8, which shows 
graphically the class distributions of nine junior colleges that 
tested both freshman and sophomore classes. On all variables, 
the sophomores show medians higher than those of the fresh¬ 
men, although the deferences arc generally small, except for 
chronological age. 

Comparison of Class Averages of All Colleges That Tested 
Two or More Classes. —The averages on the English test and 
on the Combined Score of the individual colleges in Charts 7 
and 8, and of several other colleges that tested two or more 
classes, arc shown graphically in Charts 9a and 9b. In only 
one of the five colleges that tested all four classes do the 
class averages rise without recession from freshman to senior 
class. But in none of these five colleges are the differences 
between the averages large in comparison with the variability 
within classes displayed in Charts 7 and 8, or in comparison 
with the differences between corresponding class averages in 
different colleges. The upper class averages in several col¬ 
leges are below the lower class averages in other colleges on 
one or more of the tests involved in Charts 9a and 9b. The 
indications from other tests arc very similar, hence charts of 
their results will not be presented. 

The evidence from all these tests, as summarized in Tables 
4, 5, and 7 and Charts 4, 7, and 8, indicates that the basis of 
credits and of classification of students within colleges is very 
similar to the basis on which institutional accreditation is 
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Chart ga. —Graphs of class averages an the combined score of the English, 
General Culture, ami Literary Acquaintance tests of individual colleges that 
tested two or more classes. The college class means are graphed in terms of 
national sophomore percenlilesj arranged as in Chart i. As in all other charts, 
the identification numbers of the colleges are arbitrarily assigned, Colleges 
r to s tested four classes; college 6 tested sophomores and seniors; colleges 8 , g, 
and ii tested three clnsses; all other colleges on the chart tested only two classes, 
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granted. The small differences between class averages and 
the extensive overlapping of classes shown in Charts 7, 8, and 
9a and 9b are of a piece with those of Tables 4 and 5 and 
Chart 4, and suggest the same implications. It is obvious that 
both individual credits and institutional accreditation have 
been granted on the basis of conditions, influences, and con¬ 
duct, which, although important for certain purposes, are far 
from being determiners or adequate criteria of the types of 
achievement measured by the tests vised in this program. It 
seems clear from the available evidence that institutional 
accreditation is at least as well founded and as accurately and 
consistently administered as the granting of credits to indi¬ 
vidual students within institutions. The ambiguities of institu- 
tonal accreditation derive from the same weakness as the 
ambiguities of credits within single institutions—the subjec¬ 
tivity, lack of comparability, and partial irrelevance of the 
measures used. It seems clear that many if not most of the 
ambiguities of institutional accreditation and of individual 
credits might be mitigated if more direct, objective, and com¬ 
parable methods of individual appraisal could be introduced 
into our colleges and high schools. 

V. Correlation Data 

Reliability of 1933 College Tests, —Reliability coefficients 
for the tests used in the 1933 college testing program are 
shown in Tabic 8. These coefficients are derived from corre¬ 
lations between the odd-even halves of each test, raised by the 
Spearman-Dr own formula, and corrected for range. Only 
one odd-even correlation was calculated for each of the four 
foreign language tests, but this one correlation has been cor¬ 
rected to the range of each credit group shown in Table 2. 

Correlations of Tests with Average College Grades. —Cor¬ 
relations between average college grade and scores on several 
of the tests have been calculated for 42 classes in 27 colleges, 
the aggregate number of cases being between 2,000 and 
3,000 for the General Culture, English, Combined Score, and 
General Science tests, and more than 1,000 for the General 
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Table 3Reliability awffincnia for each of the tests used in the I9.1J rnlieflc lesu 
Ltjg \>rogrrm. These coefficient.'! arc ruld-evcn r’s raised hy the Rj'Carman-Ilniwn for¬ 
mula, mid corrected for range ly using the sigmas shown in Tables 1 anil 2. The relia¬ 
bility coefficient for the combined score of the English, General Culture, and Literary 
Acquaintance teats i.s estimated (cf. Kelley, T, !-, IfUtrpHlalian cf FJuciUianal Mtai. 
uremenls , i>. 73). The reliability coefficients in each ease are based on 300 caacn. 
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Mathematics test, The correlations range from an extreme 
of 0.84 to an extreme of 0.15, the median correlations being 
0.53, 0.54, 0.57, 0.45, and 0,38, respectively, for the five test 
scores in the order mentioned above. In general, the correla¬ 
tions are higher for women’s than for men’s colleges. In three 
colleges correlations for four classes, and in four colleges 
correlations for two classes, were computed. The average 
correlations for the classes arc practically identical. The cor¬ 
relations for the smaller colleges tend to be higher than for 
the larger, 

The correlations for General Science are lower than for the 
linguistic tests, and those for General Mathematics are still 
lower. This is probably due in large part to the small influ¬ 
ence of science and mathematics grades on the average college 
grades of freshmen and sophomores. The science and mathe¬ 
matics majors represent only a small minority of the students 
involved in these correlations, It should be remembered, of 
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course, that the General Science and General Mathematics 
tests were not designed for majors in these fields, In order 
to measure fairly the achievements of majors in science and 
mathematics, longer and more specialized tests are needed. 
The committee confidently expects to be able to oiler such tests 
for the 1934 program, at least in physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, geology, and advanced mathematics. 

The General Science and General Mathematics tests used 
in the 1933 program were designed for Liberal Arts students, 
for the purpose of obtaining at least a rough measure of their 
general cultural acquaintance with the whole field of science 
and of elementary mathematics. Longer tests would have 
been much more desirable in both fields, and more particularly 
in science; blit longer tests might have proved to be too bur¬ 
densome for many colleges, and the committee felt and still 
feels that a short test widely used would ultimately be more 
fruitful than a longer test used only in a minority of the par. 
ticipating colleges. The value of such general tests in science 
and mathematics lies not alone in the fact that they give at 
least rough measures of the liberal arts students' cultural 
acquaintance with these fields, but also in the fact that they 
call attention concretely to the need for more adequate tests 
for majors in science and mathematics. With these values in 
mind, the committee will olfer similar general tests for the 
1934 program, and also longer tests in each of the major 
branches of college science and mathematics. 

In one of the participating colleges, more than 300 sopho¬ 
mores who took the 1933 tests had taken placement tests as 
entering freshmen in September, 1931. The English place¬ 
ment test was very similar to the Cooperative English test 
used in the present program. The correlation between, these 
two English tests taken in September, 1931, and May, 1933, 
by over 300 sophomores is 0.77, while the correlations for the 
vocabulary and spelling sections are 0.84 and 0.71, respec¬ 
tively. The correlation of two-year average college grade 
with the 1931 English placement test is 0.47, and, with the 
1933 English test, 0.47, (The sigmas for the 1933 English 
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test involved in these correlations arc: Total English, 30.4; 
Vocabulary, 11,8; spelling, 10.8,) 

VI. Conclusion 

The results of the 1933 testing program detailed in the 
foregoing pages suggest some general comments. 

The basic need for the kind of work represented by this test- 
inf? program arises from the variety of types of students found 
in college classes. The proportion of failures and the handi¬ 
cap on instruction caused by the presence of many students of 
low ability are matters of almost universal comment. It is 
commonly believed that these situations arise largely from 
the great growth in college attendance and the conditions of 
mass instruction. In fact, the trouble arises from the lack of 
adjustment between the changing student body and the cur¬ 
riculum and objectives of instruction. The new problems that 
have arisen have not been met by new aims and organization. 
The curriculum has undergone slight change as compared with 
the changes in the student body. If the standardized cur¬ 
riculum was suited to the types of students in colleges forty 
years ago, it is evident that among tile present great numbers 
and under the new social and economic conditions there are 
many people in college for whom the traditional curriculum 
is not appropriate. Adjustments have to he made both in the 
preparation and selection of students and in the curriculum 
offerings in relation to interests and future occupation of 
individual students. The assumption by college faculties that 
their work is related wholly to the perpetuation of the tradi¬ 
tion of the scholar and teacher and to training for the Chris¬ 
tian ministry has led to the separation of special schools for 
professional training. Now we are faced with the truth 
that the field of scholarship or culture is different for each 
individual because of his inherited traits, his background of 
experience and his need of training for his special place in 
life. The colleges can no longer mantain a standardized 
curriculum for all. They must make a curriculum for each 
individual. 
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The college is obligated to offer instruction in the general 
field of human knowledge, and from these wide offerings it 
has tile responsibility to select that which is best suited to 
each individual. The college must offer to students the in- 
struction that will enable them to succeed instead of failing, 
as many of them must when confronted with a curriculum 
standardized for the hypothetical "typical" student or for 
"all" students. Every specific case of a student who completes 
the high school, is admitted to college, takes the studies we 
recommend, and hunks some or all of them is a challenge to 
the prevailing system. The college evidently made an error 
either in admitting the student or in directing him to certain 
subjects. In most cases the high schools also made an error 
either in recommending him for college or in allowing him 
to pursue a course which implies continuation In college. The 
greatest responsibility placed upon high schools and colleges 
is to discover the abilities of the student. The college should 
give placement tests in order to find out what parts of its 
total offerings are appropriate for the individual entrant, and 
the high school should give annually such tests as will lead 
to a mare reliable decision for or against college. If against, 
then the high school must give the pupil instruction, from that 
time on suitable to some occupation for which he appears to 
be fitted- 

Placement with regard to curriculum offerings is one aspect 
of the problem, The other is guidance with regard to life 
opportunities in preparation for which training is sought 
through the curriculum. Colleges and high schools should 
cooperate in insisting on and administering diagnostic tests 
each year, setting up advisory programs in the. secondary 
school and in making every possible effort to see that, as long 
as the individual student is carried on in school, he is directed 
into some combination of studies appropriate to him, The 
projects fostered by this committee are intended to help high 
schools and colleges to meet these responsibilities. 

The committee is very anxious to have it understood that it 
has no desire to control or influence the curriculum. If what 
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has just been said be rightly understood, it must be evident 
that ideally the curriculum is determined by the individual 
student in cooperation with his teacher-adviser, The objec¬ 
tive of the educational system is not to secure the absorption 
of accumulated human culture by teaching pupils in the mass, 
but to nourish and develop the powers of each individual 
through studies and experiences selected with reference to 
those powers. This being true, there is no curriculum; but a 
multitude of individual curricula. The inheritance and experi¬ 
ence of the individual determine his curriculum through his own 
initiative and the insight and wisdom of his teacher-adviser. 
The tests which are being used for guidance are not geared to 
any particular curriculum hut cover materials basic to all 
curricula. 

It is assumed that the usual tests and examinations will 
continue to be given in each school. The achievement tests 
arc offered to secure additional information which will he com¬ 
parable from year to year and widely understandable. Indeed 
the committee anticipates that the usual course examinations 
will have more uniform and definite meaning when used in 
conjunction with these comparable tests. 

The results of the 1932 and 1933 testing programs reveal 
the magnitude of the differences that have long been known to 
exist among colleges, even among the colleges which have been 
accredited by the highest accrediting agencies. They show also 
an amazing variability of test scores among individuals within 
each college. In range of scores the colleges overlap to a 
great extent and the differences are primarily differences be¬ 
tween individuals. The total range of individual scores is a 
rough measure of the college student body in this country. 
This student body can be much modified, and far the best 
interests of the country, by bringing into it students of high 
quality who now do not have the money to go to college and 
by denying admission to those who can profit little by school¬ 
ing of the type offered in college. When the testing and guid¬ 
ance programs have accomplished this, the college student 
body will still present an enormous range of general ability 
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and of special abilities. This is the fundamental fact in higher 
education. It is perfectly clear that the general student body 
will not, during any time that wc can foresee, present a 
homogeneity sufficient to justify the imposition of a standard¬ 
ized curriculum like the present one. If we take students into 
colleges at all, we must give them a chance to do what they 
can do best. No institution has a right to require a curriculum 
for a student body if its faculty knows in advance that 20, 30 
or 40 per cent are going to fail. Suiting the curriculum to the 
student does not mean a lowering of standards but opens the 
way to higher standards for those who can do each order of 
work. Against the present system with its low standards ex¬ 
pressed by the gentleman's grade must be set up a system of 
differentiated instruction in which each student’s standard is 
the limit of his own powers to perform in the interest of his 
success in life, 

Beginnings of this differentiation have been made in the 
General College at Minnesota and in the similar units an¬ 
nounced at the Universities of Indiana, North Carolina, Louis¬ 
ville and Southern California, At Columbia College the dean 
and executive committee are authorized to make adjustments 
in the requirements for graduation wherever they should be 
made. This means that in individual cases a study which 
has been considered an absolute requirement may be omitted. 
At Minnesota, the dean is authorized to appoint a special 
adviser for any individual student, who will arrange the entire 
curriculum in the senior college to lit the peculiar needs of 
that individual. For students whose objectives or interests 
carry them into two or more colleges, a separate unit known 
as the University College performs the same service. 

The movement toward differentiation of groups which can 
be adequately cared for as groups has only begun. Within 
the groups interested in high scholarship both in the college 
and the graduate school an organization genuinely on the 
individual basis is demanded. The comparison between col¬ 
leges is too often merely invidious. The results of the testing 
programs show that the colleges high in the list have some 
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poor students, those low in the list have some very good stu¬ 
dents. Curriculum changes arc necessary in the interests of 
both. In any case the enormous differences within cadi col¬ 
lege bring out the ambiguity of degrees. Degrees and certifi¬ 
cates should be made meaningful by indication of the type 
and order of work completed. 

For the present the stamp of approval given by an accredit¬ 
ing agency or the average performance of a college on tests 
having adequate norms arc not so significant as the extent to 
which the college makes the best possible diagnosis of indi¬ 
vidual needs and provides curriculum opportunities so dint the 
student may develop along the lines of his abilities nnd interests 
at a rate which he himself determines. 

Respectfully submitted, 

The Committee on Educational Testing, 


F. S, Beers, 

Max McConn, 


F. L. McVey, 

S, P. Capen, 

G. M. Kuch, 

G, W. Frasier, 

L M. Tcrman 

V, A, C. Henmori, 

G, A, Works, 

J. B. Johnston, 

C. S. Yoakum, 

Chair 

G. F. Zook. 
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I N 1924. Uic American Council on Education approved aiul published (wo 
reports of i(9 Committee on Standarda, recommending uniform slaiidardj 
ns criteria for accrediting college^ (eacher-trniuing institutions mid junior 
colleges. Since then the various regional associations have worked continuously 
on this problem, have revised their respective lists each year and arc grad¬ 
ually working toward uniform standards. 

The following list is merely a compilation aa cf September i, 1933, of the 
lists of the established accrediting agencies; namely, (he Association of Ameri¬ 
can Universities (lie Middle Slates Association of Colleges mid Secondary 
Schools, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher Schoola nnd the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoola. 

In the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the 
standards set up for institutional membership nre equivalent lo those required 
for accrediting liy die either regional associations. Therefore the insthiuiormf 
members of the New England Association arc also included in this list, 
it will lie noted that the live regional associations of colleges and secondary 
schools just mentioned cover among them the entire United Slates with the 
exception of the far southwest, Hence institutions in that region wnuld not 
appear in ihe following list unless they appear on the list of the Association 
of American Universities, which in a national list. 

The American Council on Education has printed ns n separate pamphlet its 
recommendations concerning standards for accrediting higher institutions. 
Copies af this pamphlet anrl of the accompanying list will lie sent without 
charge on request, addressed to the oflicc of the Council. 


A1.A1] AM A 

Alabama Culler, MciUevallo 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn 
Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham 
Howard CoIUkCj Birmingham 
Juthon CollcjYe, Mari cm 
Spring Hill CoIIeec, Spring Hill 
Talladega College, Talladega 
University of Alabama, University 
Woman's College of Alabama, Montgomery 

AHl £nN A 

Aihona Suie Teachers College, Flagstaff 
Arizona Stale Tcaeliers College, Tempt 
UniversiLy oT Arizona, TiIC5qti 

Arkansas 

Alkanes Stale Teachers College, Conway 
College of the Oznrks, Clatksvillo 
Hendrix CnlleEe, Conway 
SluLe Agricultural and Mechanical College 
JnnEsbarD 

University nf Arkansas, Fayetteville 
CAUFtHNlA 

California IastiLule af Technology, Pasadena 


Claremrmt Colleges (Pomnnaj Scripps), 
ClaremniU 

College of the Holy Names, Oakland 
College oT the Pacific, SlockCnn 
Dominican Cndc^e of San Rafael, San Ra- 
he] 

Immaculate Heart College, Hollywood 
Loyola University, Loa Angeles 
Mlllg College, Oakland 
Mt. St. Mary's College, Ln^ Angela 
Occidental College, Los Angeles 
Pacific Union College, Angwin 
St. Mary's College, 5L. Mnry'a 
Stanford University, Stanford University 
Stale Teachers College, San Diego 
University of California, Berkeley 
University of California, Las Angeles 
University of Santa Clara, Santa Clara 
University of San Francisco, San Frandseo 
University of Redlands, Redlands 
University of Southern. California, Los An¬ 
geles 

Wlilltier College, W|ii|ller 
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cni.riR ado 

Colorado Agricultural CullrKc, 1'nrL Cullirti 
Cnlnrnrlo College, fiiUlTflilo Kprim;* 

Cfilnrmln School nT Miiicti. Golden 
Cnlnradn SlMc Teachers Crdlcgr, (Jrrcley 
Lorcllo Heights Collesr, Dcinvcr 
University of f'pintail it, Umililer 
University af Denver, Denver 
Western Slate College of Cnlnrml(p r Gunnison 

CONNECTICUT 

AlberHla Magnus College, New Haven 
Connecticut Stale CoIIcrc. Slorra 
Connecticut Ccltege far Women, New I/indon 
Trinity College, Hartford 
Wesleyan University, Middletown 
Yale University, New Haven 

DFIAWAHR 

Unlveilily of Delaware, Ncwaik 

DISTRICT CIT CUMIMMA 
Atnfrirnn University, Washington, I). f\ 
Calhallc UmvtrRiiy oT AmetScn, Wsnhuttjtrm, 
D. C. 

flrnrKc Washlnfflnn University, Wa^hliu.jLnn, 
I). C. 

Cl for netowii University, W nulling tort, T). C. 
Howard University, WnihijiMlrm, I). C. 
Trinity Ci)llr«e, Washington, 1), C. 

‘ pro RICH 

Florida Slate College for Women, Tall ahas see 
John TV Slctspu Univfrsily, De Land 
Hollins College, Winter Fsulc 
University of Florida, Gainesville 

GFflELGIA 

Agnes Scott Collide, DccaLur 
ALkula UnivcrsiLy. Atlanta 
Ercniw Giilrge, Gainesville 
Emery University, Atlanta 
CJenirR'ia School of TerliJinloflyj Allantn 
Georgia SlaLc College for Wnmrn, Millnlge* 
villfi 

Georgia Slate Teachers College, Alliens 
Georgia State Woman's College, ValdoaU 
Mercer University, Macon 
Morehouse College, Atlanta 
Shorter College for Women, Nome 
Spellman College, Atlanta 
University oT Georgia, Athena 
Wesleyan College, Manin 

HAWAII 

University or Hawaii, Hnnnlulu 
inAito 

College of Idaho, Caldwell 
University of Idaho, Moscow 

ILLINOIS 

Armour Institute nf Technology, Chlcagn 
Eradley Polytechnic InsLiLule, Tcqria 
Cartilage College, Carthage 
Dc Paul Univer^ityj Chicago 


EurrV.* fVAIcgr, Kotiks 
lllinriq f’nllejjp, Ta k^mviltr 
Ulinrifl SIMr Nnrnul UntvrrRily. Nnimal 
Illinois Slalr Normal University (Srmlhfin), 
Car^inilnlR 

Illinnh Stale Teachers CnUr^c (Fa*lrrn). 
Char lesion 

Illinois Stale Trachea Collfge (No.ithsrn'L 
De Kp-Ui 

Tllinnfs Stair Teachers Crd'pge (Weskin), 
Msirnmh 

Illinois Wrsltyan tfniversily, lllrvuniiiffloii 
James Millihin Univcrtiiy, Dccalnr 
KnrR Cnllrjgr, Opklr^lnirg 
Lake Fnrc.nl Collrgr. Foml 
I^ffiq Imlilulr. CtiiiMsn 

IjQjnla Univfrnily. Chliago 

Mac Mu nay Ccdlrfle Cur Wrnimn, Jacta*mvilT* 

McKcrtlrrt Cnllcgf, Ifhnticn 

M nm iili Collrgp, Mminrmlh 

Nnith Central C [dirge. Najirmllp 

Nmthwrslrni University, F.vsvmlon 

Hock ford Call eg p, Fork ford 

Ko<ary College, River Kuml 

Shmlleff CnllrgCi A1U n 

University of Chirifl^ Chicago 

University i f lllitivii. Urban* 

W lira hi n CuIIrgr, WTirfilnn 
1 WtiAna 

JDU Stale Trarhrrs Cnllrgp, Munch 
Thillfr University, lu.ThmA^'dh 
Up Phliw University, <7rrrnr*qlle 
KiLTlhAm rnllfKei Hirhinon-i 
Kvan^viUc C^llr^c- Kvanivjlli; 

Frauhliit College nf rnrliam, Franklin 
Hanover GillrgP, Hanover 
lndiarA Staid Trilclirra Cnllrge, Terre Haute 
Indiana Univ r nr. B Uy. Elontnin^Eon 

Maiii'hri-trr l T «llrgr, N( ilfi Manrhralcr 
IVirdup lTnivrt>ity, LaFAyptlfl 
Riihq ri^trihnlc; In^lilulc, Terre Haute 
St, Mari's College, Noire Damn 
St. Mnry nl the VVlvxIh College, St. Mary nT 
the WtWfls 

Uiuverwity cl Notre Dame du I^ar, Noire 
Dame 

Vnirarai-r-n Unlvernliy, VulpArAlso 
W&Lanh CnllfkCj CtnvvTurtlrtvillc 

IOWA 

Clarke Cnllfgri 'DuIihulic 
C na Cfillrgp, Crslar Fa|]id?i 
Colnmhiu College nf Dubuque, Dubuque 
Cornell College, Ml Vprnt'll 
Drake Univpipity, Dei Mijinw 
Grianell College, Citiimell 
Jowa Stute Collrge of AgrjmlLurc and Me* 
clianic Arts, Aiwa 

Icwa Slate Tcachcis College, Cedar Fall* 
Iowa Wc'dryan College, Ml. FJcrhuL 
Luther Collraej Deborah 
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Morrtlnpjgidc College, SiaLiT CRy 
rarscms College, Fairfield 
St. Ambrose Collcflfei Davenport 
Simpson College, Indhnola 
University of Dubuque, Dubuque 
University of Iowa, lawn Cily 

KANSAS 

Baker University, Baldwin 
BeU'-arty College, Llrulsbarg 
College of Emporia, Emporia 
Fort JInys Kansas Stale Callegej Hays 
Frlcmla University, Wlelirin 
ICansns Slate Collet of Agriculture and Ap¬ 
plied Science MauhrUlan 
Kanins Slate Teachers College of EmjmrJn, 
Emporia 

Kansas Stale Tcnrfiera Callage, rlltsburg 
Maryirmnnt College, Snlina 
OLlnwn Cnlv^rsily, OUetwii 
S milliweslern College, Winfield 
St. Benedict's College, Atchlsoa 
Sterling College, Sterling 
University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Washburn College, Topeka 

KE/JTUCKlT 

Berea College, Berea 
Centre College of KcnLllcky, Danville 
Easlern Kentucky Stale Teuclicra Callage, 
Uicrhmand 

Georgetown College, Georgetown 
Morchcad Stale Teachers College, Morehend 
Murray State Tethers College, Murray 
Transylvania College, Lexington 
Union College, Barbonrvilk 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 
University of Louisville, Louisville 
W^tcrn Ken Lucky Stale Teachfcro ColUne, 
Howling Green 

LOUISIANA 

Ceiitcrary College of Louisiana, Shreveport 
Louisiana Caliche, Finevillq 
Louisiana Polytechnic lpsLllule, Ruston 
Louhiana Slate University, Baton Rouge 
LoyoU University, New Orleans 
Newcomb College, New Orleans 
Southwestern Louisiana IpRtiLuke, Lafayette 
Stale Normal College, NalcViltcehca 
Tulnne University of Louisiana, New Orleans 

WHMl 

Daljs College, Lcwislan 
Dowdoin College, Brunswick 
Colby College, WaLcrvillc 
University of Maine, Orong 

UMTILAN1> 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, BaliL 
more 

Gouchcr College, Baltimore 

Hood College, Frederick 

Johns Kopklus University, Baltimore 


Loyola. College, Baltimore 

Morgan, College, Baltimore 

Ml. St, Mnry'g College, EimniLsburg 

St, John's College, Annapolis 

St, Joseph 1 * College, Emmilsbur^ 

United Stales Naval Academy, AtiiiapolL 
University oF Maryland, College Turk 
Washington College. Clieslerlown 
Western Maryland College, WcslmlrsLcr 

MASSACHUSETTS 

American IntcrnaLiunnl College, Springfield 
Amherst College, Amherst 
Bostaii College, Chestnut II11I 
Boston University, Boston 
Clark University, Worcester 
College of the Holy Croaa, Worcester 
Emniniiuel College, Boston 
Harvard University, Cambridge 
International V. M, C. A, College, Spring- 
field 

MaggachuseLta Institute nf Technology, Cam¬ 
bridge 

Massachusetts Slate College, Amherst 
Mt. Hnlyoke College, Eaulh Hadley 
BaddlfTc College, Cambridge 
Regis College, Wcakoii 
Simmons CqUchc, Hasten, 

Smith College, Northampton 

Tufta College, Medford 

Wellesley College, Wellesley 

WlLealoti Callage, Norton 

Will Lama College, \V LU iams town 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Worcester 

uicsiiqAH 

Albion College, Albion 
Alma College, Alma 
Buttle Creek College, Buttle Creek 
Calvin College, Grand Rapids 
Collies of lti& City q[ DcLtdUj Detroit 
IIIlLflalc College of Michigan, Hillsdale 
Hope College, lloUnnil 
Kalamazoo College;, Kalamazoo 
Marygrove College, Detroit 
Michigan College ot Mining and Tecliuabgy, 
Houghton 

Michigan Slate College of Agriculture and 
Applied Science, East Lansing 
Michigan Slate Normal College, Ypsllantl 
Michigan SLale Teachers College (Central) j, 
Mount Pleasant 

Michigan SLate Teachers College (Western), 
Kalamazoo 

Michigan Stale Teachers College (Northern), 
MflrquetLc 

University of Detroit, Detroit 
University of Michigan Ann Arbcr 

IJINrtKtfaTA 
CarleLon College, Norlhfield 
College □[ St. Benedict, St, Jostph 
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College of Str CulJieriite, Si. Paul 
CoILcrq of Si. Scholastic*. Duliiih 
Cnllcfle nf Si, TtrtM, Winona 
College of 51. Tlioitia.i, Hi. Paul 
Concordia Collides Moorhead 
Guslavus Aclolrhu? Colirpe, $L Peter 
Mncnlesier College. St, Paul 
SI. Olal Collcur, NoriVifidd 
University of Minnesota* Minneapoll t 

insiiESiTPl 

Illlle Mountain Coflepc. Blue Mounlain 
DelU Stale Teachers College, Cleveland 
MilHap* College, Jackson 
Ml^hninpl College, Cllnlon 
MiBslsulppl Stale Collect, Stale College 
Mhilftaljipl Slate CnNw f*>r Women, Cd- 
llLinhiM 

Mississippi State Trpplmra Cnllrgt, Hatties¬ 
burg 

Mississippi Woman'll Cnllegr, IlnLlIrstiurg 
University nf Mississippi. University 

Missoni 

Central Colic gr. Kay rile 
Culver Stockton CollegFi l-'aninn 
Drury College, SpilngfifId 
Harris Teachers CoUfEr, St. Louis 
LlmJenwroil College, Si- Charles 
Missouri Sialc Teachers College (Central), 
Warren&burg 

Missouri Stale Teachers College (NfirLhcaat), 
KlrVsvillc 

Missouri Slate Teachers Collegi (Norlh- 

west), Maryville 

Missouri Slate Teachers College (South¬ 

east), Cape Girardeau 

Minsrnirl Stale Teachers CnlErgc (SrmLli- 

weal) i iSiiriiiKTicM 
Missouri Valley Collets*. Marshall 
Park College, Farkvillc 
St. 1/rnin University, Sfc. Louis 
Tirhin College, Turkic 
University oT Mistourij Ccluinlla 
Washington IJjiiveraiiy, Sl Louis 
Webster College for Women. Webster Groves 
Westminster College, Fulton 
William Jewell College- Liberty 

MUffTANA, 

Monlann fUafo College. LlninniAn 
Montana StMe School of Mincij Unite 
Carroll Cnlleflej Ilrlena 
Stale University of Montana, Mlmoulft 

NREPA3RA 

Creightmi Univeriily, Omaha 
Doatic CollegCj Crete 
Hastings College, Hastings 
Nebraska Slate Normal ScHoolj Chadron 
Nebraska Stale Normal School and Teacher* 
College. Kearney 

Nebraska Slate Teachers College, Wayne 


Nebraska Wwlryan University, Lincoln 
lVrit Slain Tearhers C'ldfogr, Peru 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln 

KRVAP 4 , 

University of Nevada, Hrivi 

wgw nAMraimR 
Dirlmrjulh College, fljinnyrr 
Universily nf New llanip^hirr, Durham 

NP.W JFRHTIT 

PrDlhrrs College, Madison 
College of St, Klirabflh, Convent Station 
Georgian Court College. I^IcitwoikI 
New JciPey College fdi Wmawra, New Druna- 
wCk 

Frincrlnn ITnivmlly, Prinfrtm 
Rutgm University, Nev» Primnwick 
Seinn Natl Collar Smith Ord 
Sipvrm Jnuliiuie of Technology, LlobakrA 

NEW MEVTC?fl 

New Mciico College nf Agriculture aiul Me- 
rhanlc Arls, Smie Cullegc 
Univc rally nT New Albuquerque. 

NEW V01K 

Ailelphi CullcRr. Garden City 
Allied University, Alfred 
H Am aril rnllrgp, Now Y^rlc Lily 
OniMius Cidlrge nf IluflTiiin, IlulTate 
City CfJIrge, New York CUy 
C lark win Schrh'il ul lerhuohiRf, Pptirlam 
Colgate UniveriiLy, IIrtiiiIIjd 
C nllrflc of Ml Si. Vinccnl, Ml. SL VinccnL 
oil IXulIshiti 

College oT New Kmhpie, Ne*f Hsiehtllc 
Cfllles;e uf the Sacred IT rat l, New York Clly 
College nf Hi. R(rae> AUkiny 
Col ul] tin a UiHvrrMiy. New Ynrk City 
Cnncll Unlverfiiiy, Ithaca 
irYcmviUc Cnll^c, DniTnlo 
Flmim College, Elmira 
Fordh^m University, Fnrdham 
Good Counsel College, While Plain? 
Ilamilion Col I eg r, Minion 
ITalinrt Cnllegrj t»enev,i 
llunlrr Ctdlcgi: nf ihe City nf Njv? Yprlc, 
New* Ynrk Ciiy 
Kruka College. Knib Park 
Manhattan Odlcgr, Nrw Ynrk I'ity 
Mary mount Ciiilrg^, Tarry luwn unJiud>cn 
Nazareth College, RwhesLer 
New York Slate Culle^t for Teacher*. Ah 
bany 

New York Uiiiveralty, New York Cily 
Niagara. University, Niagara 
Pclyleehnlc InalituLe of Brooklyn, Brookljn 
Renj«clner Polylethnlc Inslhutc^ Troy 
RiubcU Sago ('ollege, Trojr 
5h Eofiavcnlurn'j College and Seminary, 
5 k. Honaventure 
Si. John's College Brooklyn 
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St, JcucflU'a College for Wnmciii Brooklyn 
St. Lawrence Urtlwsily, Canton 
St. Stephen's College, AnnstiuLnlc 
Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs 
Syracuse University, Syracuse 
Union Clillcfic, Schenectady 
United Slntea Military Academy, West Totid 
University oF DLiITn-la, UulTnlci 
University of Rochester, Rochester 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie 
Wells Ccllcgci Aurora 
Willlqni Smith College, Geneva 

NORTJI CAROLINA 
Catawba College, Salisbury 
Davidson CalJcflc, Davitl.snn 
Duke UnivcralLy, Durham 
East Carolina SlnLe Teachers College, Green¬ 
ville 

Green.shorn College, Greensboro 
Guilford Collegti Guilford College 
Lenoir-Rhync College, Hickory 
Meredith College, Jldefgh 
North Carolina CnHcgc For Women, Greens* 
ha io 

North Curollnn Stale College oF Agriculture 
and Engineer Lug, Raleigh 
Queens Chiccrti College, Charlotte 
Salem College, WinsLomSnlem 
University at North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
Wake forest College, Wake Forest 

MORTH DAKOTA 

Janies! own College, Jamestown 

North Daknta Asiic-iillnrftl College, Fargo 

University of North Dakota, Grand Forks 

□mo 

Antioch College, Yellow Springs 
Ashland College, Ashland 
Baldwin Wallace College, Berea 
Dowling Green Slate Collrge, Dowling Green 
Capital UniversiLy, Co turn Inis 
Cain School of Applied Science, Cleveland 
College of M|, St. Joseph on the Ohio, ifl, 
St. Joseph 

College cl WooSler, Wpaster 
Denison University, Granville 
Findlay College, Findlay 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin 
Hiram CeIIcrc, Hiram 
John Carroll University, Cleveland 
Kent Stale College, Kent 
Lake Eric College, Pautcsvlllc 
Marietta College, Tslarieltn 
Mary Manse College, Toledo 
Miami UniveraiLy, Oxford 
Ml. Union College, Alliance 
Muskingum College, New Concord 
Notre Dame College, South Euclid 
ObcrJln College,! Oberlin 
Ohio Slate University, Columbus 


Ohio University, Alheiig 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware 
OtlDrlidn University, Westerville 
University of Akron, Ah ran 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 
University of the City of Toledo, Toledo 
University of Dayton, Dayton 
UrsiiHnc College, Cleveland 
Western College, OxTai^l 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland 
Wlllenberg CuUpgCi SpringTidd 
Xavier University, Cincinnati 

OKI. All nit A 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege, Stillwater 

Oklahoma College for Women, Chichasha 
Phillips University, Enid 
University of Oklahoma, Norman 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa 

DREG-nN 

Albany College, Albany 

Linficld College, McMinville 

Mnrylhurst Callage, Oswego 

Mt, Angel College- Mt Angel 

Oregon Stale Agricultural College, Corvallis 

Fncifin University, Forest Grave 

Reed College, Par L la mi 

UmverslLy of Oregon, Eugene 

WillametLe University, Salem 

PENNSYLVANIA 

AUivight ColLcgcj Reaidinfl 
Allegheny College, MeadvilJe 
Jlryn Mawr College, Dryu Mnwi* 

Duck nidi University, Levvl&burg. 

Carnegie InstiLLite of Technology, Pittsburgh 
Dickinson College, Carlisle 
Drexd Institute, Philadelphia 
Franklin and Marshall CuUcgc, Lancaster 
Geneva CnllcgCj Reaver Falls 
Gettysburg College, Gettysburg 
Grove City College, Grove City 
Haverford College, llaverford 
Immacnlata College, Iuuuaciilala 
Junlain College, Huntingdon 
Lafayette College, Eastern 
LaSalle College, Philadelphia 
Lebanon Valley Coilegm Annville 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem 
Lincoln University, Lincoln University 
Maryw'aod College, Secant on 
Mercy hurst College, Erie 
Moravian College and Theological Seminary, 
Bethlehem 

Mt, St. Joseph College, Philadelphia 
Muhlenberg College, AllenLown 
Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania Slate College, Slate College 
RoSeniant College, Jloscpipnl 
St. Joseph's College, Philadelphia 
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Thomas College. Scranlnn 
St. Vincent College. Lalrnhn 
Scion Hill College, (keen <dni rtf 
SiiaQtichanna Univrraily, Selinspnvre 
Swarllimni'c CoIIcrc, Swarlluunte 
Temple University, 1?hilailclj Ilia 
Thiel College, tirecnvillc 
University cf Pennsylvania. I N h I la drl pliia 
University of Pillsluirgh, Pittsburgh 
Ur.nnus College. CclIcKcvllle 
Vllkiiiov* College, VillanovEt 
Washington anil JcfTcnton College, Washing- 
ion 

Wealminster CoIIcrc, New Wilmington 
Wilson College, Chambers burg 

RllnDiC Island 

Brown Unlvcrslly, Proyidrnce 
Pembroke College,. rrnvHnnce 
Providence Collcgci Providence 
llhadc Jplnnd Slate Collrgr, King^lnn 

BHUTII c^rct mnA 

ClcniBon Agricultural Cnllego nf Smilh Caro¬ 
lina, Clcmsnn 
Coker Collrffc, iTnrtsvilh? 

College of Charleston, CharlcfiLnn 
Converse College, Rparlnnburff 
Erskinc Col lege, ILie- Writ 
Furman University, tirrcnville. 

Limestone College, Cvaftaty 
Prpgliy lerian College oT Smith Caroling Clin' 
Ian 

The Citadel, Charleston 
University of Smith Carolina, Columbia 
Wiulhrop College, Rock Hill 
Wofford College, Spartanburg 

JiQUTlI DAKOTA 

Aufliulana Cdlcge. Sioux Falla 
Dakota Wesleyan University, MUchctt 
Ilurun College, Huron 
Sioux Falla College, Sioux VaYiz 
South Dakota Stale College nf Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, llrookinaa 
South Dfiltolii StttLe School of Mines, Rapid 
Cily 

Umveraily cf South D^koLa, Vermillion 
Yankton College, YankLon 

TEWK 1 SBEB 

Carsotl-Newnmn Cidlcgr, JefTefson Cily 
Flak University, Nashville 
George Peabody College Tor Teachers, Nash- 
villa 

Maryville College, Maryville 
Sculliwcilcrn, Memphis 
Tennessee Stale Teachers College, Johnson 
City 

Tennessee Stole Teachers College, Memphis 
Tcnneasec Slate Teachers College, Murfrees¬ 
boro 


tRXAQ 

TuKidnm Collr^e. Grwuevillr 
Univer.sily of ChftUaftfmfla, Chnllfino^ga 
iTnivrriily nT Die Snnlb, Spirant* 

Univrrfliiy of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Vnndurhill UnivmiUy, Nashville 
Agricultural and Mechanical Crtleg* qf Te*&a< 
College SUIHji 

IHyJnr College for Wotnrtt. Rellcm 
Taylor University. Wbw 

Tmas Si ale Tearhcrs College, Criunjerce 
Incarnate Wnni Cnllrfft, San Ankmio 
North Tf*as Slate Teachers Cellar, Pndflii 
Our Lady oMhe Lake College, Ran AnLrnld 
Rice In^Etiilp, ITnurinn 
Sain Ilmmcn Slate T rather* College. HueU- 
vllle 

SImm ms University, Ahilenr 
Simlliern Mcllaulist Univprrtlly, Pallas 
Southwest Tcxa* Stale Teacher* (College, Sun 
Marrci 

Kihllmnlctn University, fTeorKrtown 
Stephen F, AumJu Slate Teachers College, 
Nagadochcn 

.Sul llnss Slate Tratlirrn College, Alpine 
Tbxm ClirfalUn Uiiivcnuly, Fori Worth 
Ten as State (Allege Tet Wnmevt, Pen toil 
Texis Trdinn logical College, Lid buck 
Trimly Untvpi^ily, Waxaharbie 

Unite rrtly «f Texas, Austin 

Weal TcRafl Slate Tear hen College, Canyon 

t-TTAU 

Priflliaoi Young UnUertiLy, Pruvn 
University uT Ulahj Sail. X-akc Cily 
Ulah Agricultural CWIrgc, Logan 

VRII14UNT 

MidJlrlmry Cnllegp, Middlrliury 
Urivrr.sily tif Vermoiil, Uurhnglon 

Virginia 

PiidREW^ur Cnllepe, Piidgrwniti 
Ccllrge nf IV i Hi am and Mary In Virginia, 
Williamsburg 

Emory nncl Henry C'nll tk c i Emory 
llampden-Syilncy Colleae, llampden-Sydney 
Urin pLm. fnxlllule, Ifamplnn 
11ci 11 inH Cnllegr. IfriUiris 
I.y mill in rg Culluee, V.ynrlihurg 
Mary lUlilwin ('ullrge, Slaunmti 
llnndn][ih-Mar.im Ciillrge Tur Men, A ah Lind 
Hanilnlpli-Macon Wanun’s College, Lynth* 
luvs 

Hoanuke Cnilcgc, Sulrm 
Stale Teachers College, East HailTord 
Slate Teachers College, Farmville 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg 
SLale Trachtra College, llamronburg 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Brlnr 
Univcraiiy qF Richmond, Klcbmond 
University til Ylrginiaj ChafluiteavlJlB 
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Virginia Military InaLiUilo, Lcslnglon 
Virginia Agricultural College and Polyltch- 
nic IiulillllCi Blacksburg 
Washington and Lee UnlvcrslLy, Lcxlngioil 

WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound, Tnegma 
Gonzaga IJiiiverslLyi Spokane 
SifUc College of Wnshlngltm, Pullman 
University oT Washington, Seattle 
Whitman College, Walla Walla 
Whilwnrih College, Spokane 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Dclh&ny College BeLlmny 

Concord Slate Trackers College, ALliena 

Mnraliall College, Huntington 

West Virginia Stale Ccllegc, Inslililkc 

West Virginia University, Morgantown 


wrSCGNBLH 
Edoit College, Dtloit 
Carroll Cal lege, Waukesha 
Lawrence Coll cue, Appleton 
Marquette University, Mllwnuknc 
Milwruikec-Downcr College, Milwaukee 
Moilnt Mary College, Milwaukee 
UlpDn College, Rlpon 
Stale Teachers Callegc, Superior 
Stout Institute, Menomnnie 
University of Wisconsin, Madison 
Wisconsin Slate Teachers College, LqCtlSJc 
Wisconsin Slate Trackers College, Milwau 
kee 

Wisconsin StiUc Teachers College, Oshkosh 
WYOMING 

UuivutaiLy of Wyoming, Laramie 


Teachers' Colleges 


IDAIID 

Slate Nnrmal School, AJIuon 
Slate Normal School, Lcwlalan 

MINNESOTA 

Stole Teacfiera 1 College, Moorhead 

Slate Teachers 1 College, Winona 

St. Cloud Stale Teachers' College, St. Cloud 

MISSOURI 

Lincoln University, Jefferson City 
MONTANA 

Eastern Montana Normal School, "DiHings 
Montana Stale Normal School, Dillon 

NORTH DAKOTA 

North Dakota Stale Normal School, Dickin- 
fion 

SLalc Normal and Industrial School, Ellen- 
dale 

Slate Normal School, Maryville 
Stale Teachers' College, Valley CtLy 
Teachers’ College, Minot 
oniQ 

State Normal College, Dowling Green 
OKLAHOMA 

Central SlnLe Teachers' College, Edmond 


East Central State Tencliers 1 College, Ada 
Northeastern Slate Teachers’ College, Tnhlc’ 
qnah 

Northwestern Stale Teach era 1 College, Alva 
Southeastern Slate Teacher ^ 1 College, Duraiik 
SoUllnvesLem Slate Teachers 1 College, 
Weather fa rd 

OREGON 

Eastern Oregon Stale Normal Sclmcl, Ln 
Grande 

AlnryLlmrst Nornisil School, Oswego 
Ml. Angel Normal School, Mt. Angel 
Snulhcin Oregon Normal School, Ashland 
State Normal School, Monmouth 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Norik Normal and Industrial School, Aber¬ 
deen 

WASHINGTON 

Holy Names Normal Schrmlj Hpalcanc 
Seattle Pacific College, Seattle 
Stale Normal School, Bellingham 
Stain Normal School, Cheney 
Stale Normal School, Ellenaburg 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia State Normal School, Fair¬ 
mont 


Junior Colleges 


Alabama 

Marian Institute, Marian 

St. Bernard College, SU Bernard 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix Junior College, Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege, Mont [cello 

Arkansas Polytechnic Iilslltulc, IluasellvlJle 

Central Junior CallcgCj Conway 

Llltlc Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
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5l3iq Agricultural rind Mechanical Cnllcgej 
Magnolia 

CALlFllRrfVA 

Southern California Juninr Collar, Arling¬ 
ton 

COLORADO 

Colorado Women's College, Denver 
Regis College, Denver 

cdtthecticut 

Junior College of Connecticut, Bridgeport 
FLORIDA 

St, Petersburg Junior College, Si. I'cLerjhurg 

GEORGIA 

Andrew College, CnLlilicrl 
Junior College of Augusta, Aiigu«Ui 
StfiLa Agricultural and Normal College, 
Americuj 

iDAiin 

University pi Tdnlip, Southern llmiuli, Tpea 1 
tcllo 

Northweit Nnzarenc College, Nampa 
itLirtoid 

Raekhiirn College, Carliiwlllc 
Crane Junior Collie, Chicago 
Elmhurst CoUcrcj Elmhurst 
Frances Shinier School, Mount Carroll 
Joliet Junior College, JolieL 
Ln Salle-PermOglcal]y Junior Cd|ege 1 La 
Salle 

Lincoln College, Lincoln 
Lyons Township Junior College, La Grange 
Monlicclln Seminary, Godfrey 
Morton Juninr College, Cicero 
North. Park Junior College, Chicago 
Sprlngcld Junior College, Springfield 
Thornton Tow nil tip Junior College, Harvey 
V. JiL Cf A. School of Liberal Arts, Chicago 

INDIANA 

St. Joseph's College, ColicgeviLie 

IOWA 

Graceland College, Lamanl 
Maeon CUy Junior College, Ma^an City 
Ml. Mercy Junior College, Cedar Rapid* 
Ottumwa Heights College, Ottumwa 

Kansas 

SL Mary College The, Leavenworth 

KENTUCKY 

Bethel Woman's College, Hopkinsville 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth 
Pikcville Cnllrge, FLkeville 
Sue HcniieLL College, London 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Junior College of Bradford Academy, Brad- 
lord 


Lairll Seminary, AubufiUlulo 
Mtf:rtiGR*r 

Day CUy Juhlnr fcdlrge, Bay CUy 
Emmatiurl MRiinnfliy (’dirge, Brrrlen 

Rpiings 

Flint Junior Collar. Flint 
Grand Rapida Junior College, Grand Rapids 
Highland Park Junior College, Highland 

Park 

Jaokwjn Junior Cnl!rff(?± JsichsoH 
Muskegon Junior Ctdlrge, MusVe^Mi 
Port Huron Juninr Rillvge, PotL Huron 

MITMIROTA 

Duluth Junior Cnllegje, Duluth 
Evclrth Junior College, Evclelh 
] libbing Juninr Cultrge, IIlUiiTifl 
Roche peer Junior CriUrgf, ft nth edict 
V irginia Junior C-nllrgr. Virginia 

MJsmairrl 

Guilt Path ("tflcfftp CJuUtKiri 
IlarrhinSCirrjRrk'K'n Agricultural High 
Srhnul ontl Juninr f'nMrgr, FrrLinaloti 
Hind* Junior College, Raymond 
TiMrl Hivcr Cnllrgr, I'iipIurviJle 
Sunflnwer County Junior College, Moorhead 
Whitworth College, IlrotikhaYen 

MrSHilURI 

Christian College, CdumhLA 
Flat River Junior College, Plat River 
Junior College uf Kan^q City. Kgngas Cl I j 
Krnipcr Military Scltixd. BunJiville 
The Piinclpiu, 5l. Ltiuh 
£t. Joseph Junior College, St. Juaepli 
Stephens Juninr College, Columbia 
Teachers College Of Kansas City, Lacr.n 
CiLy 

WenHvrrth Military ArAdenty, Islington 
William Woods Collrge, Fulton 

MONTANA 

Intermounlaln Unlnn College, Helm* 
Northern, Montana College, Havre 

HEB1ASKA 

Union College, College View 

NEW JERSEY 

Centenary Collegiate Institute, HackcttiLowu 

KTW YORK 

Tucker Collegiatr Tun! Suite. Brooklyn 
Sarah Lawrence College, llrdnxville 
Seth Low Junior College, Brooklyn 

KOBTH CAROLINA 
Mars Kill College, Mara liiJl 
St. Mary’ Schwab Raleigh 

OKLAHOMA 

North extern Oklahoma Junior College, 

Miami 
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TENNESSEE, 

lllvmsscc College, MadisoirviHc 
Nashville Agricultural Normal InslltiUc, 
Madison 

Tennessee Wesleyan College, Alliens 
Ward Belmont College, Nashville 

TEXAS 

Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville 
Tdlnburg College, Edinburg 
John Tarldon Agricultural College, Stepheu- 
vllle 

Don Morris Collf-uc. Jacksctivillc 
Mary Allen Seminary, Crcckclt 
SdliUi Park C allege, Ben u mo ill 
Texarkann Junior College, Texarkana 
Tyler Junior College, TyJer 


UTAH 

Snow College, Ephraim 
Si, Mary of LIie WnaaLch Junior College, 
Salt Lake City 
Weber College, Ogden 

VIHGINIA 

AvereLt College, Danville 

Eulllns College, Bristol 

Virginia Inlermant College, Bristol 

WASHINGTON 

Walla Walla College, College Plnce 
St, Martin's College, Tracey 

WEST VIRGINIA 
Potnmuc SLale School, Keyacr 
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